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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Patanjali's work on the philosophy of Yoga, having been 
written in Sanskrit, is generally inaccessible to the public who 
are not conversant with that learned language. With a view 
to remedy this want, the work was some years ago translated 
into English, partly by the late Dr. Ballantyne and partly by 
Qovind Shastri Deva. But these translations were not collated 
and, consequently, the whole work was not easily accessible. 
Their reprint therefore, in one complete volume, has become 
necessary at the present day, when interest has been revived 
in the study of the Yoga philosophy throughout India by the 
Theosophical Society. 

This book having gone through a first edition within four 
months, and there still being a great demand for it, the Mana- 
gers of the Theosophical Publication Fund have thought it 
best to issue this second edition. Care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy in the text by comparing it with the Bhoja Vriti 
in Sanskrit, and in some places the translation into English by 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has been consulted. But the original 
text of Dr. Ballantyne has been principally followed. 

The Society is much indebted to Mr. Janardan Damodar Ko- 
latkar for having assisted in passing the work through the Press. 

The Edition now offered is calculated to help to counteract the 
materialistic tendencies of the present age, and to re-open the 
path of the true spiritual philosophy and science of the ancient 
Aryans. The Managers of the Theosophical Publication Fund 
hope th&t it will be acceptable to the religious and philosophic 
world, especially to such thinkers as are engaged in the 
solution of the great problem of human life, and thatit will 
lead to a proper understanding of the Infinite in the tnie 
and scientific sense. 

« 

Bombay, 1st October 1885. 
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There existed in Ancient India six schools of Philosophy, which 
in subsequent ages had their counterparts in Greece. These 
Bchools were known cus the six Shastras or Darshanas, denoting 
mx diJSerent aspects of the spiritual knowledge. They were 
known by the designations of: 1. Nyaya philosophy( Logic) ; 2. 
Mimansa phikxsophy (Ritual), 3. Vyshashika philosophy (Ato- 
mic) ; 4. Sankhya philosophy (Materialistic) ; 5. Patanjali philo- 
sophy (Yoga) ; and 6. Vedanta philosophy (Pantheistic). The 
object of all these schools of philosophy has been to prescribe 
rules for freeing the soul from the miseries of rebirth, and to 
enable man by following the presmbed discipline, to reach the 
highest spiritual development. 

Patanjali, the founder of one of these schools of philosophy, 
has been justly recognized both in this country €md in Europe 
as a profound thinker. The tenets of this philosopher will, to 
an unbiassed mind, appear similar to those of certain metaphy- 
acians of Greece and modem Europe. His views regarding the 
soul and its nature exe corroborated by some of the best scholars 
and thinkers of the Western World. His claims as a sage pro- 
pounding the clearest and most original views on the laws 
which govern the visible universe and the invisible within it 
have been frmikly acknowledged. With the object of intro- 
ducing, therefore, his jAifosophy more generally to the Indian 
pabUc, the compilers have deemed it advisable to give at the 
end of this pre&ce extracts from the Introduction to an Eng- 
lish Translation of the ^agvat Gita by Mr. J. C. Thompson. 
This gentleman has taken great pains to understand this sub- 
ject, and having been, as it would seem, a bom philosopher 
himself, has been able to present a very clear summary, the 
reproduction of which will, the compilers trust, form im appro- 
priate Introduction to this volume. It will enable the reader 
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to obtain at a glance an insight into the nature of the difficul- 
ties he may have to encounter in these pages, and facilitate the 
comprehension of many passages. 

A short sketch of the life of Patanjali is reproduced from 
** A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hin- 
dus," by the late Rev. William Ward of Serampore. 

The compilers would recommend the students of this work 
vt» study also the Wdkyasudhd, Aparokshdnubhuti, and other 
works on the practical parts of the Vedanta incorporated in 
the works of BAja-yoga by Shrimat ShankarAchArya and other 
writers. They also recommend a study of the Bhagvat-Qita, 
Toga V&shistha, the Siinkhya KsLrikd of Gowdapdda, the Hatha 
Fradipika, the Shaiw^gama, ^nd similar other books on the 
Yoga Philosophy. The perusal of these works and of the present 
volume cannot ia.il to assist those ^who are interested in the 
ipractical study of Yoga philosophy. 

The word Yoga. means Junction, Meeting, Union, Conjunc- 
tion, C!onnection, &c., but it is employed here to expound the 
mode and means systematically employed to bring about the 
union of the Soul with the Spirit, or the Para Bramha. One 
who follows and practises this system is called a Yogi 

Though Patanjali was the founder of the b<3ioo1 of Yoga Phi- 
losophy, still it has been universally admitted that he was not 
the GTiginator of this system. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that Shankara, or Maliadeva, was the originator and 
the first expounder of this knowledge. Patanjali himself in 
the oommencement of his work praises him as the originator 
of the pliilosc^hy. He knowe the science in all its branches 
and bearings. He imparted this knowledge to Dattdtraya a 
great sage and adept in this shastra and Brahmavidyi (divine 
science). It is a general belief that this ancient sage still 
•lives and visits the earnest seekers of the true knowledge. 
Be imparted the knowledge of this science to Shukrdchdrya 
and other Rishis and has even done so to the Sadhus of 
ooaodern times. Shukraoh^ya taught it to Yaguyavalkya and 



he in his turn, to his pupils. We do not find it fixated in. 
any book who had taught the philosophy to Patanjli. Before 
his time, this knowledge wa? imparted verbally by preceptors 
to their pupils. Patanjali was, it seems, the first to reduce 
it to writing in the form of Aphorisms for the benefit of stu- 
dents. Hence, we presume,. it. was that he was accepted as the 
founder of the school. 

The Yoga system is divided into two principal parts. — 
Hatha and Rdja Togas. There are many minor divisioni^ 
which can be brought under one of these heads. Hatha Yoga 
was prouioted and practised by Matsendra Nath and Qoraksh 
Nath and their followers and by many sects of ascetics in this 
country. This system deals principally with the physiological 
part of man with a view to establish his health and traiu his 
will. The processes prescribed to arrive at this end are so 
difficult that only a few resolute souls go through all the stages 
of its practice, while many have failed and died in the attempt. 
It is, therefore, strongly denounced by all the philosophers. 
The most illustrious Shankar&ch&rya has remarked in his trea- 
tise called Aparokshdnubhuti that " the system of Hatha Yoga 
was intended for those whose worldly desires are not pacified 
or uprooted". He has strongly, spoken elsewhere against its 
practice. 

On the other hand the BAja Yogis try to control the mind 
itself by following the rules Jaid down by the greatest of 
adepts. These niles are collectively called ^^^T^n^^ signify- 
ing a collection of four accomplishments. These accomplish- 
ments are 1. f^^ (the right knowledge of the real and the 
unreal), 2. ^i\4^ (perfect indiflference to enjoyment here and 
hereafter), 3. ^mrft ^ ^rnrf (the ax qualifications : — ^n? 
is perfect control over the mind which is the seat of emotions 
and desires; ^ is perfect control over the senses; V^ is 
implicit faith in one's own Guru and the Shruti ; ^ ^ ^i m^ T is 
concentration of mind in the attainment of spiritual know- 
ledge; ^^m is the renunciation of formalities of religion; fyfy^ 
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is forbearance.) 4. t^SW is an ardent desire to be free from 
the bonds forged by AMvkara and MAya and to know one's 
proper " self." 

Besides these four accomplishments, the student of Rdja 
Yoga has to acquire four other subsidiary accomplishments. 
These are ^T (the hearing of lectures, the elucidation of tho 
philosophy or the reading of it), ^'PT (contemplating on what 
the student has read or heard), MifainErf (the constant think- 
ing of the object in view and the convictions springing there- 
fr^«i)» (Tc^^^Tf^l^ (trying to realise one self in relation to the 
Universal Soul), 

After mastering these eight accomplishments the student 
becomes qualified for the reception of further instructions to ar- 
rive at the final beatitude or the sumum bonum of his existence, 

Buddha and his followers have inculcated ideas and viewa 
similar to those of the Raja Yogi or the Tedantin. They say, 
that the destruction of Skandhas and desires are the ways to 
Nirv^n or Moksha, To destroy these is to subdue the mind 
and its desires by following the eighth-fold path that has been 
prescribed by Buddha and not by undergoing physical mortifi- 
cations to cultivate the Will, which is the principal foctor in 
all the practices of the Hatha Yogins, The Noble Eighth 
fold path is : — 1 Right belief : free from superstition or delu- 
sion ; 2 Right thought : high and worthy of the intelligent and 
earnest man ; 3 Right speech : Kindly, open, and truthful ; 4 
Right conduct : peaceful, honest, and pure ; 5 Right means of 
livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to no living thing ; 6 Right 
endeavours : in self-training, and self-control ; 7 Right mindful- 
ness : active and watchful mind ; 8 Right meditation : earnest 
thought on the deep mysteries of life. By following these with 
strict attention and without a moment's loss of time, the fol- 
lowers of Buddha have secured to themselves the highest 
Nirvjkn. 

The Bh&gwat and some of the Yaishnava Fur&nas stronglj 
advocate the superiority of Bhakti Yoga, which is also recom* 
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mended highly in Chapter XII of the Bhagvat-Gita by Shree 

The leading feature of this is devotion without intermission, 
and absorbing, ecstatic thought regarding the Deity. The 
difference between this andR^j Yoga is that the former is based 
on pure and rational metaphysics, while the latter is founded on 
mere fiuth. In their results the former is by most considered 
superior to the latter. 

In the Shaiva Pur&nas and the T&ntric Works, Yoga, or 
the bringing about the imion of the soul with the spirit, is 
treated in various ways. The doctrines in some of these 
w(»-k8 are written in a language so repulsive that we abstain 
from even mentioning them here. These works advocate the 
Black Art also and are calculated to do great harm. 

The student should very clearly notice thst the modem 
Mesmerio science if exhaustively and experimentally studied is 
the key to an understanding of ancient Yoga, however practised 
and by whatever school. Yoga, in its psychological aspect, is 
self mesmerization. It differs from the practices of the ordi- 
nary mesmerio operator, in that the ' subject' in this case is 
the mystic's own body, instead of another's person. In both 
cases, there is the development of a current of psychic aura — ^if 
the word be permissible^and its direction by an operative will 
npon a selected receptive object. The Western Mesmeriser 
throws out his current upon a passive subject, and in that orga- 
nization provokes the result his mind had conceived and his will 
commanded. The Yogi develops the same potential aura, 
but turn it in upon himsel£ He first, by determined con- 
oentrationy vanquishes the natural restlessness of the body and 
supremacy of the physical appetites; reducing the physical 
self to the condition of a passive ' subject'. Then, only, when 
his will has fully asserted its power, can he develop within 
himself those transcendental powers of intelligence which befit 
him to observe the laws and phenomena of the spiritual world. 
The ' Siddhis' of Patanjali mark the successive stages of this 
•el^-unfolding; the last stage of all being a self-induced extasis 
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in which unlike the extasis of the somnambule which has 
been developed under a mesmerizer*s passes, or the extasis 
of an impassioned monk or nun, there is not only consciousness 
but also self-control. The extatic Yogin can return from the 
highest flight into the supernal spheres by an eflfort of his will 
and terminate his *Samadhi' whenever he likes. But the 
somnambulic seer or seeress is always in danger of being so 
transported by his or her radiant visions as to snap the thin 
cord, which still links him or her to the earthly life. 

Some Hindus believe that no one can acquire the Siddhis (psy- 
chic powers) of adeptship without passing through the initiatory 
training of Hatha- Yoga, the course of posturings and gymnastic 
exercises hereinafter desmbed. But by comparing the ascetic 
training followed by the Buddhist Arahat with that prescribed 
by Fatanjali a difference will be observed, and yet the Buddhist 
books, alike of the Northern and Southern churches^ relate the 
performance of so-called * miracles/ more properly * phenomena' 
of the same character, and equally remarkable as those ascribed 
to the Hindu ^ Sadhoos/ The painful postures, and sometimes re- 
volting practices laid down in the Hatha Yoga are, therefore, not 
indispensable. The living adepts now known to exist eschew 
them entirely, and yet their powers are as great, it would seem, 
as are attainable by man. Hatha Yoga may from their point of 
view, be described as the bigotry of psychic training, bearing al- 
most the same relation to what is essential as the most super- 
stitious rites of exoteric religions do to the spirit or the esoteric 
part of religion proper. These lower practices of Yoga are, 
moreover, dangerous unless begun very early in life and prac- 
tised under the vigilant eye of a master, who is himself pro- 
foundly versed m the theory and practice of the subject. Many 
rash experimenters, being still bound by .their carnal natures 
and so rendered unfit for rapid progress, have been made in- 
sane and even driven to suicide. The struggle of the base 
animal nature against any attempt to curb and subdue it is 
one, through which only the grandest souls can hope to come 
out victorious; As but few in any human group ace able ta. 
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lirovide themselves with these requisites, few become Adepts. 
And nature herself has wisely so ordered it ; for if a majority 
of men could become adepts, the foundations of society would 
soon be destroyed and social chaos be upon us. He who feels 
witldn himself the ^urrings of desire of this higher know- 
ledge will surmount every barrier to its attainment. For the 
guidance of such, cmd the information of an enquiring public, 
the present compilation has been made. 

There are expressions running throughout the whole work 
of Patanjali which no ordinary reader could comprehend with- 
out the friendly help of Mesmeric study. For instance, the 
words a% fsr^ • ♦ ♦ SITH^WFT, translated by Dr. Ballantyne 
as " performs his restraint with regard to the Polar Star" 
convey no meaning. How could one understand what is im- 
plied in such vague words ? 

But when it is conceived that this really means the concen- 
^tration of thought upon the point in the heavens occupied by 
the star, with such intensity that the thinker can transfer his 
^consciousness to that standing-poiut of observation, then we 
may easily understand how he could gather within the sweep 
-ot his spiritual sight all of our universe that lies between that 
star and our earth. So as regards the other points of concen- 
tration. The Yogin must learn to compress his whole sentient 
•oonsciousness into a chosen spot, or upon a certain piece of 
information he desires. Outside that spot or apart from that 
subject he must, for the moment, feci no existence. In the 
Siva Samhita is a drawing, which represents the successive 
stages of, so to say, the Yogin s soul-journey around his body 
in his campaign of self conquest, The author's meaning is that 
the ascetic must force himself to live in turn, as it were, only 
at a spot above the eyebrows, or in the brain, or at the root of 
the throat, in the heart, the Solar plexus, or elsewhere through- 
-out the body. He must select some one spot as his point of 
^leparture ; when he has perfected concentration there, shift to 
the next ; hence pass to the next, and so keep on until ho 
has made 9 circuit through six different vital points or seatsi 
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of animal life. At each of these vital centred he fights his 
%ht with his ^animal visAiWre, dislodges the habitual sove~ 
reign, usurps its control by implanting there the authorita- 
tive impress of the self-libetatiiiig will — the real Self — and so 
conquers his empire piecemeal. When he has thus gone down 
the body in front, he passes up the spinal cord to and through 
the cerebellum imto «nd through tbe cerebrum) end so on to 
the original point of departure : or he may revetBe the order. 
When this grand cycle of psychic e^ution has been completed 
he 'is free And master. Thenceforth neither matter^ time nor 
space can obstruct his quest after the Highest knowledge* He 
knows Brahma — be is Brahma. In a. Lahore pamphlet* one 
of the drawings shows « sphere of fiilreiy light around the 
Yqgin's head. In this are pictured the heavenly orbs, and an 
outline xnap of the earth's continents. The meaning of this is 
that when his self-evolution is perfected, the Yogin can see 
throqgh the pure Akdsa (astml lights or eth^) all tbat omcems 
the orbs of space, as well as a.11 that is transpiring upon our 
globe. The ancients represented their saints thus with a radiant 
nimbus, and the idea was borrowed frt)m them by Christian 
painters and sculptors, Whether we observe the dying, whose 
** clay lamp" of the body, as Robertus de Fluctibus so beauti- 
fully expresses it, is almost ahaU&i^ed ; or the lucid ecstatic of 
the mesmerists ; or the canonized Christian saint to whom 
" Heaven" shows its effulgence ; or the Aryan Agm Hotri priest, 
who in awe repeats his ' mantra' ; or the Magus of Chaldea, 
who sees the glory of Ormazd in the flame of the altar ; or the 
Buddhist lUhat, who in his state of Iddhi solves the riddle of 
Nirvana, we shall always find them in the presence of this 
radiant, this silvary Light. And whatever the path the seer 



* In an interesting yet crude and nnscholarly tre%ti8e upon the Vedanta, 
Bikja Yoga by Sabh&paty Sw4mi, the proceas described is far from the system 
of R&ja Yoga. From his treatment of the subject, it is clear that it is a 
part of the Hatha Yoga as it recommends to students the practices of regu- 
lating the Prana from one nervous centre to the other by stages till it is 
finally taken round to the Brahmarandhra, the seat of the soul in the brain. 
In attempting this, one has many risks and hardships to undergo. 
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may choose to dimb to the crests of Being where this light 
can touch his brow, he must follow the one close rule of dis* 
cipline — the subjugation of the meaner man in his composite 
self by the nobler demi-god. 

The leading idea of Patanjali's philosophy is that all things 

result from the action of spirit upon matter ; that the universe 

arose from the reflection of spirit upon matt^ in a visible form ; 

as contradistimguisbed from the atomic theory of the Nyaya 

•and Vyisheshika schools, and that of the Sankhya, which 

aflBrms that matter possesses in itself the power of assuming 

all manner of forms. But most Indian philosophers agree that 

matter and tijat force which moves it (spirit ?) are eternal. 

None ^ijffirms that something can be made out of nothing. Patau- 

jali, in common with other teachers of the East and West, 

holds that in a world of ever-shifting phenomena arising from 

a hidden cause, the bodily senses, which themselves are but 

the instruments of a concealed apprehending consciousness, 

cannot distinguish the real from the unreal. They are the easy 

dupes of delusion ; and he who trusts to their guidance is like 

the blind man led by the blind. The truth can only be seen by 

that which is independent of external appearances — Spirit. 

" Spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, everlasting, undivided, 

and wisdom itself." False ideas " are destroyed by examining 

that which is not Spirit, and from this examination will result 

the knowledge of Spirit. Clear knowledge of Spirit arises 

from Yoga, or abstraction of mind ; and this leads to liberation ; 

but not immediately : for discrimination, Wisdom is necessary. 

An error is removed first, by doubts respecting the reality of 

our conceptions, and then by more certain knowledge*. Dr- 

Ward ably summarise^ Patanjali's doctrines [View of the Hist, 

Lit. and Myth, of the Hindus.] The Yogi passes through four 

principal stages in the course of his psychic development : (a) 

He learns the rules of Yoga ; (b) Acquires perfect knowledge, 

that is complete emancipation from the delusive influences of 

the external senses ; (c) Employs this knowledge practically , 
and overcomes the material influence of the primary oleuicuts; 



(d) Destroys all consciousness of personality and individuality 
3l|^IT (ahankdra), and thus frees the soul from matter^ 

In reviewing all the systems of the Yoga PbiloBophy^ we 
have come to the conclusion that Patanjali's Toga AphforismsF 
are a compromise between EAj and Hatha Yoga practices* 
Notwithstanding this, they form a complete system im them- 
selves, and are made simple and easy to comprehend by the 
various commentators and Vrittikaras. Among these, Sbree 
Veda Vyasa, Bhoraj Raja, V^chaspati Misra, and Vignyana 
Bhikshu are the chief. 

In concluding this introduction, we strongly advise our 
readers to peruse the learned and able introduction of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, L. L. D., C. I. E., of Calcutta, to his 
translation of the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali. He has ably 
discussed various points of philosophj and compared the use of 
Yoga shastra with the opinions of the greatest thinkers of 
modem Europe. He has also thrown light on the chronology 
of the Author of the Yoga Aphorisms and given his life at 
length. 

In addition to this Introduction, there is reprinted here for 
the edification of the reader an article on Yoga Vidya, a careful 
perusal of which is highly essential, since the student cannot 
grasp the spirit of the philosophy without having a clear know- 
ledge of the soul, its attributes and capacity. 

A-dyar, August 1885. H. S. OLCOTT, R T. S. 



YOGA VIDYA. 
Bg a F. T. S. 

Look where we will around us, in every direction the sources of pur« 
•pi ritual life appear to be either altogether stagnant, or else trickling feebly 
in shrunken and turbid streams. In religion, in politics, in the arts, in 
philosophy, in poetry even — wherever the grandest issues of Humanity are 
at stake, man's spiritual attitude towards them, is one either of hopeless 
fatigue and disgust, or fierce anarchical impatience. And this is the more 
deplorable, because it is accompanied by a feverish materialistic activity. 
Yes, this age of ours is materialist ; and perhaps the saddest and dreariest 
thing in the ever-increasing materialism of the age, is the ghostly squeaking 
and gibbenng of Jielpless lament(Uion 7ncule over it by the theclogists, who croak 
about their old dry wells wherein tio spiritual life is left,. Meanwhile society 
appears to be everywhere busily organizing animalism. [Lord Lytton — in 
Fortnightly Review for 1871.] 

Lord Lytton here paints the spiritual darkness of Kali Yug 
with realistic fidelity. The reading of this paragraph has sug- 
gested the making of an effort to bring back to India, to some 
extent at least, the ancient light of Arydvarta. With his Lord- 
ship's sympathetic co-operation, much would be possible^ Let 
us begin with an attempt at explaining what is the almost for- 
gotten science of Yogism. 

No man can understand the meaning of Patanjali's Apho- 
risms of the Yoga. Philos(^hy, who does not perfectly compre- 
hend what the soul and body are and their respective powers. 
The lucubrations of commentators, for the most part, show that 
when their author is thinking of the one they fancy he means 
the other. When he describes how the latent psychical sensesf 
and capabilities may be brought out of the bodily prison and 
given free scope, he appears to them to be using metaphorical 
terms to express an^utopy of physical perceptions and powers. 
The ' organized animalism' of the Nineteenth centurj', which Lord 
Lytton stigmatizes, in the paragraph from the Fortnightly 
Review above quoted — would have totally obliterated, perhaps, 
our capacity to grasp the sublime idea of Yoga, were it not for 
the glimpses that the discoveries of Mesmer and Reichenbach, 
and the phenomena of mediumship^ have afforded of the nature 
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©f the Inner World swad the Inner Maaa. With these helps 
most of what would be obscure is made plain. These give us 
a definite appreciation of the sure and great results that the 
yb^e ascetic strives for, and obtains by his self-discipline and 
privations. For this reason, the Theosophical Society insists 
that its- FeHowS; who wish to comprehend alike the hidden 
meaning of ancient philosophies and. the mysteries of our own 
days, shall first study magnieti^m,, and then enter the ' circle- 
roomf of the spiritualists. 

May we not compare the unveiling of the souFs senses of 
sight,, hearings snxell, taste and touch, and the awakening of 
its will-power, which result from Yog training, with that change 
which comes to the bodily senses and will, when the child 
emerges from its foetal home into the outer world ? All the 
physical' faculties it will ever exercise were potentially in the 
babe before birth^ but latent. Given scope and exercise, they 
became developed in proportion to their innate energies — 
more in some people than in others. How vastly different they' 
are in posse and in esse ! And yet this contrast affords but a 
very meagre idea of that between the dormant powers of the 
soul in the man of matter, and the transcendent reach of these 
same- powers in. the full-trained Yogi. Rather compare the 
shining star with a yellow taper. The eye of the body can at 
best see only a few miles, and its ear hear but what is spoken 
near ; its. feet can carry it but ploddingly along the surface 
of tlie ground,, a. step at a time ;. and its hands grasp nothing 
that is more than a yard off. If securely locked in a closet, the 
body is powerless to. effect its. deliverance, and can neither see, 
hear, touch, taste, nor smell what is outside its prison wall. 
But thiD unbound soul of the Yogi is limited by neither time 
nor space ; nor obstructed by obstacles ; nor prevented from 
seeing, hearing, feeling or knowing anything it likes, on tho 
instant ; no matter how distant or hidden the thing the Yogi, 
would see, feel, hear or know. The soul has potentially, in 
short, the qualities of omniscience and omnipotence, and tht 
©bjcct of Yoga Vidya is to develop them fully. 
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We have a great desire that the Yoga Philosophy should' 
be femiliarized to students of psychology. It is particularly 
important that Spiritualists should know of it ; for their num- 
bers are so large that they could, by united action, counteract 
in large degree the ' organized animalism' that Lord Lytton 
complains of. Give the century a worthy ideal to aspire to, 
and it would be less animal : teach it what the soul is, and it 
will worship the body less. As a commencement in this direc- 
tion, we begin in this number of the Theosophist, a transla- 
tion of part of Chapter XV of the eleventh Skandha oi Shrimad 
Bluigavata. The authorship of this important Sanskrit work 
i^ so disputed, as by some to be ascribed to Bopadeva, tho 
celebrated grammarian of Bengal, thus giving it an age of 
only eight centuries ; by others to Vyasa, author of the other 
Puranas, and so making it of archaic origin. But either will 
do ; our object being only to show modern psychologists 
that the science of soul was better understood, ages ago, iu 
India than it is to-day by ourselves. Sanskrit literature teems 
wit h proofs of this fact, and it will be our pleasure to lay the 
evidence supplied to us by our Indiian brothers before the 
public. Foremost among such writings standi of course, 
Patanjali's own philosophical teachings, and these we will come 
to later on. 

The student of Yoga will observe a great difference in Siddhis 
(* Superhuman faculties,' this is rendered; but not correctly, 
unless we agree that ' human' shall only mean that which per- 
tains to physical man. 'Psychic faculties' would convey the 
idea much better : man can do nothing superhuvian) that are 

said to be attainable by Yoga. There- is one group which 

exacts a high training, of the spiritual powers ; and another 

group which concerns the lowec and coarser psychic and. mental 

energies. In the Shrioiiacl Bhctgavata^ Krishna says : " lie 
who is engaged in the performance of Yoga, who has subdued. 

his senses,, and who has concentrated his niiud in mc (KrishnaX 

[all] the Siddhis stand ready to bervo.!' 
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Then Uddhava asks : " Oh, Achyuta (Infallible One)' since' 
thou art the bestower of [all] the Siddhis on the' Yogis, pray 
tell me by what dhdrand* and how, is a Siddhi attained^ and 
how naany Siddhis there are. Bhagvto replies : " Those who have 
transcended the dharana and yog» say tkat there are eighteen 
Siddhis, eight of wMch ccmsbem plate ine- as the chief object of 
attainment (or are attainable through me), and the [remaining] 
ten are derivable from the gunas ;" — the commentator explains 
— from the prepondierance of satm gund. These eight superior 
Siddhis are : Animdj Mahimd, Laghimec fof the body], Prapti 
(attainment by the senses), Prdkdshyarmiy Iskitd, VashitdL^ 
and an eighth whick enables one to- attain bis.* every wish. 
*' These," said Krishna, " are my Siddhis." 

The Siddhis of Krishna may be thus defiaed r 

1. Aniind — the power to atomize " the body f to make it 
become smallest of the smallest. 

2. Mahimd — the power to* magnify one's body to any 
dimensions, 

3. Laghima — the power to become Egbtest of the lightest. 
These three, the commentator says, relJate to ** the body ;" 

but he does not enlighten, us as to whether the outer or inner 
— the physical or astral — body is meant. Turning to Bhqja 
Raja's commentary ou Fatanjali (Govinda Deva S&stri's 
translation, in Pandit^ Vol. V. p.. 206), we find Animi explain- 
ed as "Minuteness — attainment of an atomic form, or the 
power af becoming, as minute as an atom.; [by this power the 
ascetic can enter into a diamond^ etc.]" 

Garimd — is the obtaining of control over the attraction of 
gravitation, so that ones body may attain: such great heaviness 
as to weigh tons if one chooses ; or acquira such levity as to be 
like a flake of cotton, m lightness. 

Let the reader observe that here are two Siddhis (^animd and 

* DMrand. The intense a nd perfect concentration of the mind upon one 
exterior object ; — accompanied by complete abstraction from things of th^ 
internal world. 
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mahimd) ; which can only refer to conditions of the astral 

body, and a third which may be applicable to either the astral 

or physical body of the ascetic. Whenever we have such 

instances coming under notice our first thought must be that 

there is no such tJiing possible as a miracle ; whalewer happens 

does so m strict compliance vith naivral law. For instance ; 

knowing what we do of the composition and structure of a 

man's body, — a mass of bioplastic matter — it is unthinkable 

that he should make it small enough to ent^r into an atom or 

a diamond-grain. So, also, that he should illimitably swell it 

out and stretch it, so as to " occupy as n>uch space as he likes.'* 

A living adult man camK>t be compressed into a speck. Bui 

as to the inner body, or soul, the case is different. By ' soul' 

we mean, in this instance, the plastic, ethereal inner-self, that 

which corresponds to the Western idea of a '' double,''* and, ia 

the ancient Indian philosophy is known as the *fl^^1^^ — 

mdydvi-rupa — (illusionary form), and as ^jh^h — Kdma^rupa 

— (WiLL-form). These are identical, for the double exists in 

its latent state in every living being, as it is the exact ethereal 

counterpart of the o«ter body. The difference in name but 

indicates the different circumstances under which it is at times 

made to become objective — that is visible. In the case of 

mediums, or when, as a result and the unconscious effect of an 

intense desire which attracts a person's thoughts to a certain 

place, or prompts him to a certain action, it thus oozes out of 

its envelope of flesh, it then is called Mdydvi-rupa (illusionary 

form). It made itself visible because compelled to it by the 

law of the inter-magnetic action, which, when left to itself, acts 

blindly. But when it is projected by the trained will of an 

adept, a Yogi, who directs it at his own convenience, then it 

is designated as Jrdm<i-7'upa, — WiLL-form, or Desire-form ; 2. e. 

so to say, created, or called forth into objective shape, by the 

will, and at the desire of its possessor. 



* Th« dtmibU which appears under two aspects at times as a dull bod- 

intelligent form or animate statue, at other times as an intelligent entity. 

Mor« than any one else, the Spiritoalisti ought to be aware of the difference*. 
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This " dual-soul," must not be confounded with either Jiva^ 
ma (the vital principle resident in inert matter), or, the Ling^ 
•Shai'ir, The last named is the subtile, ethereal elements of 
the ego of an organism ; inseparately united to the coarser 
elements of the latter ; it never leaves it but at death. While 
its functionary principle — the Linga Delta — is the executive 
agent, through which it works; the objective formation of 
Kdma-rupa being performed by the power of Yoga hal (^f^T^.) 

This " dual-soul" possesses properties peculiar to itself, and 
tis distinctly its own as those of the physical body are peculiar 
to it. Among these properties are compressibility, the power 
of passing through the most solid substances, infinite expansi- 
bility, amd many more that might be enumerated. These are 
not idle words, but facts derived from the experiences of many 
Yogis, adepts, ascetics, mystics, mediums, etc., of many different 
classes, times and countries. We may think, therefore, of the 
capacity of the Kama-rtipa to become a mere speck or enlarge 
itself to enormous dimensions; entering a grain of diamond 
dust, and the next moment filling every pore of the entire globe 
for thought is unparticled and inimitably elastic. And, we 
could apprehend how, when once in the grain or in the globe, 
our trained thought can act there as if it were our own whole 
self. So, too, we may conceive of the astral-body — or Kama-- 
rupa, which although material as compared with pure spirit, 
is yet immaterial in comparison with the dense physical body — 
having like properties, and thus come to an understanding of 
the esoteric (secret) meaning of Animd and Mahmd, 

Whole libraries have been written to define what soul is, and 
yet for our practical purpose, it will suflBce to sum up the 
definition in a word : man's soul is the aggregate of all the 
above given sub-divisions. This " self " through the Linga- 
Beha is ever conscious during the sleep of the body, and trans- 
fers the sense of this inner consciousness into the waking brain; 
so that the Yogi may, at will, be informed of what is trans- 
piring in the outer world through his physical organs, or in 
the inner world, through his soul perceptions. While average 
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mortals maintain their perceptions only during the day, the 
initiated Yogi has an equally real, un dimmed, and perfect 
appreciation of his individual existence at night, even while 
his body sleeps. He can go even further : he can voluntarily 
paralyze his vital functions so that his body shall lie like a 
corpse, the heart still, the lungs collapsed, animal heat trans- 
ferred to the interior surfaces ; the vital machine stopped, as it 
were, like a clock which waits only the key that rewinds it, to 
resume its beating. What nature does for the scores of hyber- 
nating quadrupeds^ reptiles and insects, under the spontaneous 
action of her established laws, the Yogi effects for his physical 
body by long practice, and the intense concentration of an un- 
daunted will. And what he can do for himself the magnetizer 
can do for his cataleptic subject ; whose body in the state of 
ecstasis, the highest in the range of mesmeric phenomena, 
presents all the physical appearances of death, including even 
rigor mortis ; while the active vitality of the soul is shown in 
the descriptions given by the ecstatic, either of distant events, 
on the earth, or the scenes in which he is taking part in the 
world of the invisible. The records of a thousand such cases 
occurring in every part of the world, combine to show {a) that 
the soul has the capacity of a conscious existence separate 
from the body ; {h) that it is limited by neither time nor space, 
it being able to visit and return in an instant from the 
farthest localities, and to reach such — the tops of mountains, 
for instance, or the centres of deserts, or the bottoms of 
rivers or lakes, as the walking man could either not exist in 
or could only visit with the most tedious exertions and the 
greatest precautions ; (c) that it can penetrate closed rooms, 
rocky walls, iron chests, or glass cases, and see and handle 
what is within. All these, if it were particled and unyielding, 
like the physical body, would be impossibilities ; and so, seeing 
what our modern experience has taught us, we can readily 
comprehend Patanjali's meaning and avoid the absurd conclu- 
sions which some of his materialistic and inexperienced com- 
mentators have reached. " Hundreds of times" says Professor 
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Denton, " have i had the evidence that the spirit (meaning 
'soul' — the two words are most unhappily and we fear inex- 
tricably confounded-^-E^.) can smell, he^, and see, and has 
powers of locomotion." Cicere calls the soul spiritus {a breath- 
ing), as also does Virgil, And both regard it as a subtile matter 
which might be termed either aura (a breeze), or i^nis (fire), 
0T cether. So that here again we are assisted to the <3oncep- 
tion that Animd applies only to a certain portion of the soul 
— {psn'che) and not to the body. Aiad, We thus find that this 
Siddhi is entirely possible for one who has learnt the manifold 
faculties of the twn^r man, and knows how to apply atid utilize 
the manifold functions of jivatma, ling^harir, and the Tiidkydbvi 
and kdma-rupa. Plutarch makes pretty nearly the same 
division of the functions of -the " Soul." The ling-shanr he calls 
psuchS (physical entity), and teaches that it never leaves the 
body but at death ',7ndydvi and kdma-rupa answer to bis dcemon^ 
or spiritual-double, one half of which 13 irraUonal and called 
by him eidolon y and the other rational and usually termed 
" blessed god." 

But while the physical body may not be atomized ot magnified 
inimitably, Us weight may he vohlntariiy changed without 
transcending nxitural law in the slightest degree. Hundreds, 
if not thousands, are living in India to-day who have seen 
ascetics, while in the state of dh^ran^, rise from t/he ground 
and sit or float in the air without the slightest support. We 
doubt if a phenomenon seen by so many reputable persons Avill 
be seriously denied. Admitting, then, that this levitation does 
happen, how shall we explain it ? That has already been done 
in " Isis Unveiled," where the author shows that by simply 
changing the polarity of his body, so as to make the latter 
similarly electrified to the spot of ground upon which he 
stands, the ascetic can cause himself to rise perpendicularly 
into the air. This is no miracle, but a very simple affair of 
magnetic polarity. The only mystery is as to the means by 
which these changes of polarity may be effected. This secret 
the Yogi learns, and Patai\}ali's aame for the Siddhi is Ganmd> 
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"which includes Laghimd. It follows, of course, that he who 
knows how to polarize his body so as to cause himself to be 
" light as a flake of cotton" and rise into the air, has only to 
reverse the process to make his body g-bnormally heavy. We 
stick to the surface of the earth because our bodies are of an 
opposite polarity to the ground on which we stand. Science 
explains that we are attracted towaids the centre of the earth 
by gravity, and our weight is the measure. of the combined 
attraction of all the particles of our physical body towards the 
central point at the earth's centre. But if we double the in- 
tensity of that attraction we become twice as heavy as we were 
before ; if we quadruple it, four tirnes as heavy ; centiple it, 
one hundred times as heavy. In shor,t, by a m^v& alteration 
of our polarity we would be. giving o^r fle^h the weight of 
an equal bulk of stone, iron, lesid, n^ezjcury, Qto. And th<e^ Yogi 
has this secret, or Siddbi, al$o. 

Many Hindus who admit that their sacred books contain 
accounts of the phenomena of levitation, that is, of walking or 
floating in the air — affirm that the power has been Ibst^, and 
that there is none living who can exhibit it, or even the 
appearance of it, save through the help of jugglery. This false 
conclusion is assisted by the tendency of Western edticatidn, 
which but reflects the materialism of modern experimental 
science — so misnamed, for it is but partly experimental and 
preponderatingly inferential guess-work. Forgetting that the 
law of gravitation is, after all, but an incomplfite hypothesis 
which holds its ground' for the want- of a bet-ter one, — our 
young men say that science has defined the laws of gravity, 
hence levitatiDn is an absurdity, and our old' books teach non- 
sense. This would be sufficient if the premiss were not false. 
Science has but noted the more familiar phenomena of gra\aty, 
and knows nothing whatever of its nature, or its variable mani- 
festations under the impulse of the undiscovered^ primal force. 
Open any book on any branch of physical science, and the 
author, if he has any professional reputation to lose, will bd 
detected in the confession of his ignorance of; the uhimate. 
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cause of natural phenomena. Superficial readers will be 
deceived by glittering generali2;atiQna from partially proved 
data, but the thoughtful student will ever find the empty void 
at the bottom. Huxley sums it all up in the gelf-condepina^ 
tory sentence, ^* we," — that is we scientists, we men who talk so 
glibly about ancient superstition and ignorance, and would 
impress Indian youth with the notion that we are the very 
High Priests of nature, the only competent instructors of her 
mysteries, the key to which we all carry in our vest pockets — 
*' we krww Thothing about the composition of any body what' 
ever, as it is," 

But supposing that not one witness could be found in aU omx 
India to-day to prov^ the fact of levitation, would we have to 
let the case go by default ? By no means ; for, to say nothing 
of the unbroken chain of lay testimony that stretches from the 
earliest historic period to our times, we can take that of emi-9 
nent Western physicians who have witnessed such levitations 
in the cases of patients afilicted with certain ne^rvous diseases ; 
— Professor Perty, of Geneva, and Dr. Kerner, of Wurtemberg, 
among others. If a phenomenon of such a nature takes pla^e 
in a diseased body, without being regarded as a violation of the 
•' laws of natvire," why should it not occur — provided the same 
conditions, i, ^., a reversed polarity, are furnished it — in a body 
free from disease ? This testimony of scieuce secured, we need 
not hesitate to cull from contemporaneous records the mass of 
available proof that the bodies of living men can be, and are, 
floated through the air. Who shall deny it ! Science ? No, fop 
we have seen that it is attested by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of our day ; and to these we may add Lord 
Lindsay, President of the Royal Astronomical Society, and one 
of the Council of the Royal Society itself. One witness of his 
stamp is enough, and he is on record (London Dialcc. Soc, 
^* Report^'' p. 2lo) as saying that he had seen a certain medium, 
not only float through the air of a drawing-room, but carry 
with him the chair upon which he had been sitting, and with 
l^ ** pushing the pictures oyt of their places as he passed along 
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ing on the ground. And he adds the highly important fact, 
** The light was suflScient to enable me to see clearly." This 
same mpdium he saw floated horizontally out of the window 
in one room of a house, in Victoria Street, London, and 
again ^t the window of the adjoining room. *' I saw him," says 
Lord Jiindsay, " outside the other window (that is in the next 
room) floating in the ^,ir, It teas eight y -five feet f ram the ground^ 
There was no balcony along the windows. * * * I have no 
theory to expUin these things. \ have tried to find out how 
they jEure done, but the more I studied them, the more satisfied 
was I that they could not be expl^ned by mechanical trick. I 
have had the fullest opportunity for investigation." When 
puch a m9.n gives such testimony, we may well lend an attentive 
ear to the corroborative evidence which has g^ccumulated at 
different epochs ?ind ip rn^py countries. 

The case of the levitated * medium* of the modem Spi- 
ritualist affords us an exapaple of a phase of Laghima of which 
no mention is m^-de in the portion of the Shmmad BhcLgdvcitcL 
under consideration, but nia}^ be found in many other manu- 
scripts. Wo have geen th^t a Yogi P^ay reverse his corporeal 
polarity at pleasure, to make himsejf light as a cotton flake or 
heavy as lead ; and thfit he acquires this Siddhi by long self- 
disciplipe, apd the pubordinatipp of the geperal law of matter 
to the focalized power of spirit. It h^ also been affinned that 
the cataleptic sipiilitude to death, which ip Ipdia* is called 
Bamadhi, piay be produced ip the piespierised, or magnetized, 
subject by the magneti^er. We have the report of the late 
William Gregory, Professor of Chemistty ip Edipburgh 
University, {Animal Magiietism ; a; Mesmerism and its Pheno- 
Tiiena, pp. 154, 155) of one of many e^^periments, si,t hiis own 
house, by Mr. Lewis, a famous negro mespierizer : 

*• Caae 5.— Mr, J. H., a young find healthy man, cpuld be rendered instant- 
ly and completely cataleptic by a glance, or a si^igle pass. He could be 
fixed in any position, however inconvenient, and would remain ten or fifteen 
■ilnutes in such a posture, that no man in a natural state could have endured 
it for half a piln^te, ♦ « « 'VVhen Mr. L. stood on a chair ^ud tried tci 
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draw Mr. H., without contact, from the ground, he gradually rose on tiptoe, 
making the most violent efforts to rise, till he was fixed by cataleptic rigidity. 
Mr. Lewis said' that, had he been still more elevated above Mr. H. he 
could have raised him from the floor without contact, and held him thus 
suspended for a short time, while some spectator should pass his hand under 
the feet. Although this was not done in my presence, yet the attraction up- 
wards was 80 strong that I see no reaaon to doubt the stateineM made to me by 
Mr. Lewis, and by others who saw it, that this experiment has been success/idly 
per/o7'med. Whatever be the influence which acts, it would seem capable, when 
very intense, of overpowering the law 0/ gravity,** 

Let US first clearly comprehend the meaning of the word 
gravity, and then the inference of Professor Gregory will not 
seem so extravagant after all. In this phase of Laghima, 
observe that the changed polarity of the human body is 
effected by the magnetiser's will. We have, therefore, one 
class of cases where the effect is selfproduced by the conscious 
will of the Yogi ; another where it occurs involuntarily in the 
subject as the resi^lt qf an outside will directed upon him. 
The third class is illustratedi in, the example of the floating 
medium whiph Lpr4 Lii\dsay attests. Here the cethrohat — as 
air-walkers were called by the Greeks — neither practises Yoga 
Vidya, nor is visibly depolarised by a living magnetiser, and 
yet his body also rises from the eqirth, light as a cotton-flake or 
thistledown. If this ha^ppens, where is the cause ; for cause 
there niust be, since miracle is an impossibility ? Modern 
Spiritualists as we are informed vaguely ascribe the fact to the 
agency of the disei^bodied spirits of their dead friends, but 
have given no sufficient explanation of the method employed. 
One of their most intelligent writers — Miss Blackwell, who won 
the gol4 medal of the British N. A. S. for her essay on 
Spiritualism — attributes it to "jets or currents, of magnetQ- 
vital force," which sounds vaguely scientific, to say the least. 

To follow out this branch of tl\e subject w;oiild cause too wide 

a digression fpj our present purpose. Suffice it thjat the 

medium's body is depolarized, or differently polarized, by some 

force external to him, which we have no warrant for ascribing 

tp th^ voluntar}^ action of living ^ectators*. 
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Another branch of this great subject of Laghima is reserud- 
for our next article. The more it is studied, the more cumve 
lative is the proof that Patanjali was a master of Psychology. 

History affords many proofs that even inanimate objects, 
such among others, as huge bronze and marble statues, may 
be differently polarized, and illustrate the condition of Laghima. 
It being an established maxim that it is easy to learn from 
an enemy, let us first call the Heathen-hating, Pope-adoring 
bigot Des Mousseaux of France, to the witness-stand. This 
contemporary champion of Roman Catholicism is a voluminous 
and sharp writer, but in his eagerness to prove the divinity of 
his own religion unwittingly gives the most numerous proofs of 
the superiority -of the despised Heathen in psychological science. 
True, he ascribes every phenomenon to the Devil, but few 
readers of this journal will be frightened by this poor tattered 
* bogey'. In his " Les Hants Phenomenes de la Magie" he ad- 
mits that " several thousand" of these animated statues are 
noticed by unexceptionable witnesses, and bids us stand aghast 
at these evidences of diabolical interference in the affairs of 
men. He quotes from Titus Livy the accoumt of the statue of 
Juno at Veii-^the Eutruscan rival of Rome-^ which miraculously 
answered the taunting question of a Roman soldier at the sack 
of the city by Camillus. " Juno", said the soldit-r, " will it please 
you to quit the walls of Veii and settle yourself at Rome ?" 
The statue inclined its head to signify assent^ and then audibly 
replied, " Yes, I wiU ;" whereupon, being lifted upon the 
dioulders of the conquerors, the huge image " seemed instantly 
to lose its weight, and rather follow them, as it were, than 
nmke itself carried." According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(AnL, book I, ch. xv.) the household gods (pcnates), carried 
away from the Troad to Lavinium and placed in a new temple, 
rose from their pedestals and floated back to their old places, 
though the temple doors were fast shut ; and this happened a 
second time. In M. Bresseur de Bourbourg's " Histoire de 
Mexique" (Vol. II, p. 588^ and V. Ill, p. 664 j is mentioned a 
curious building — no less than a prison for gods, Horeia 
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were confined by chains and under secure bolts and locks, the 
tutelar gods of the people conquered by the Mexicans, under 
the belief that, as long as these images could be prevented 
from transporting themselves back to their own countries, their 
several ward-nations would be kept under subjection ; which 
proves that imder its local Mexican name Patanjali's Laghima 
science was generally known to those ancient people of India's 
antipodes. 

Lucian {de Syria Dea) describes a scene of which he was an 
eye-witness in a temple of Apollo. When the god wished to 
express his will his statue would move on its pedestal ; if not 
immediately taken, upon their shoulders, by the priests, it 
would sweat, and " come forth into the middle of the room." 
When being carried, the statue would become preternaturally 
light in weight, and once Lucian, the sceptic and priest-scoflfer, 
saw it levitated. " I will relate " says he, " another thing 
also which he did in my presertce. The priests were bearing 
him upon their shoulders — ^he left them below upon the ground 
while he himself was borne aloft and alone into the air." In 
the mouth of such an unbeliever and shrewd observer as Lucian 
is known to have been, this testimony is of great importance. 

We have thus purposely drawn upon other than Aryan or 
other cis-Himalayan sources for the proof we needed of the 
existence of a Laghima property in nature. Since our Indian 
youth are having so poor an opinion of their own literature, they 
may be willing to see the case proved without recourse to it. 
And doubtless, after running around the circle of foreign autho- 
rity, and then stooping to consult some humble shastri about 
the contents of the Veda and later home wirtings, they may 
discover that their own ancestors were not such superstitious 
fools, after all, but did, in fact, give the Western world its entire 
patrimony of philosophy and spiritual science. Following out 
the same policy, let us transfer to these pages from those of 
the Quarterly Journal of Science (February, 1875), a list of 
flBthrobats whom the Roman Catholics have canonized into 
saints, and which the Editor (Mr. Crookes) takes from the 
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Bolandists* Acta, giving volume and page in^ach instance. 
Before doing so, however, we will premise by sapng, for the 
benefit of our Oriental readers, who this Mr. Williara Crookes 
is. This gentleman is one of the most eminent living chemists 
of England, and among the best known throughout the West- 
em world. His attention has for years been larg'ely given to 
the application of chemical science to the development of the 
useful arts, and in this direction has done a deal of ifidportant 
and valuable work. He discovered (in 1863) the new metal 
Thallium, and gave to modem science that delicate little in- 
strument, the Radiometer, which measures the force in the heat 
rays of a beam of light. One of the cleverest of the Fellows 
of the lioyal Society, and Editor of the Qwarterlt/ Jour^ial 
of Science, he felt it his bounden duty, in the summer of 1870 
to investigate medimnistic phenomena and expose the . fraud, 
if such it should prove to be. Before entering upon the in- 
quiry, he laid down with minute particularity the tests that 
exsjct science would demand before accepting the phenomena as 
manifestations that a new force had declared itself. So sternly 
exacting did they seem, that the whole scientific body applauded 
his intention, and prematurely rejoiced oyer the certain exposure 
of the ' humbug.' But the end was not to be as expected ; 
the ' new force ' beat Mr. Crookes completely, upset all his theo- 
ries, confounded and shocked the Royal Society, immeasurably 
sliengthened the Spiiitualist party, and gave such an impetus 
to this branch of scientific enquiry as to threaten a total recon- 
struction of Westren ideas of Force and Matter. Though Mr. 
Crookes' inquiry first occupied itself with the simple percussive 
sounds, called * raps,' it soon widened so as to embrace the 

visible apparition of ' materialized spirits,' and, later, the 

question of levitation. 

The consideration of this part of the subject led to the ap- 
pearance of the article from which we will now quote the above- 
mentioned list of aethrobats w horn the Roman Catholic church 
has crowned as ' saints ' : 
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Forty levitated Persons, Canonized or Beaiified. 

Name, Country, and Condition. ^^^} st^. ^''^' ^'^'^' 



Andrew Salus, Scythian Slave 

Luke of ^oterium, Greek Monk.., ... 

Stephen I., King of Hungary 

Ladislaus I. , Ditto (his grandson) . . . 

Christina, Flemish Nun • ••• 

St. Dominic, Italian Preacher 

Lntgard, Belgian Nun 

Agnes of Bohemia, Princeas 

Humiliana of Florence, Widow 

Jutta, Prussian Widow Hermit 

St. Bonaventure, Italian Cardinal ... 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Italian Friar ... 
Ambrose Sansedonins, Italiaa Priest... 

Peter Armengol, Spanish Priest 

St. Albert, Sicilian Priest 

Princess Margaret of Hungary 

Robert of Solentum, Italian Abbot .. 
Agnes of Mt. Politian, Italn. Abbess.. 
Bartholns of Vado, Italian Hermit... 

Princess Elizabeth of Hungary 

Catharine Columbina, Spanish Abbess 
St. Vincent Ferrer, Span. Missionary. 
Coleta of Ghent, Flemish Abbess 
Jeremy of Panormo, Sicilian Friar ... 
St. Antonine, Archbishop of Florence. 
St. Francis of Paola, Missionary 

Osanna of Mantua, Italian Nun 

Bartholomew of Anghiera, Friar ... 

Columba of Rieti, Italian Nun 

Thomas, Archbishop of Valencia 

St. Ignatius Loyola, Sp. Soldier 

Peter of Alcantara, Spanish Friar ... 

St. Philip Neri, Italian Friar 

Salvator de Horti, Spanish Friar ... 



880- 946 May. 


VI 16* 


8d0- 946 Feb. 


n 85 


978-1038 Sept 


I 541 


1041-1096 June. 


V 318 


1160-1220 July 


V 656 


1170-1221 Aug. 


I 405,573 


1182-1246 June 


in 238 


1205-1281 March 


I 522 


1219-1246 May 


IV 396 


1215-1264 May 


IVTT 606 


1221-1274 July 


lU 827 


1227-1274 March 


I 670-1 


1220-1287 March 


m 192 


1238-1304;Sept. 


I 334 


1240-1306 Aug. 


n 236 


1242-1270 Jan. 


II 904 


12731341 July 


IV 503 


1274 1317 April 


II 794 


1309 June 


II 1007 


12971338 May 


II 126 


1387 July 


Vn 352 


1359-1419 April 


I 497 


1381-1447 March 


I 659,576 


138M452 March 


I 297 


1489-1459 May 


I 335 


1440-1507 April 


I 117 


1450-1505 June 


m 703,705 


1510 March 


U 665 


1468-1501 May 


V 332»-4,«360* 


1487-1555 Sept. 


V 832, 969 


1491-1556 July 


vn 432 


1499 1562 Oct. 


VUl 672, 673, 687 


1515-1595 May 


VI 590 


1520 1567 March 


U 67980 
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1526-1581 Oct. 


V 


407, 483 


1515-1582 Oct, 


VII 


399 


1542-1591 Oct. 


VII 


239 


1586 June 


IV 


976 


1603-1663 Sept. 


V 


1020-2 


1651-1711 Oct. 


XII 


154. 157-9 



St. Luis Bertrand, Sp. Missionary 
St. Theresa, Spanish Abbess 
John & Cruce, Spanish Priest ... 
J. B. Piscator, Roman Professor 
Joseph of Cupertino, Italian Friar 



The compiler, Mr. Crookes, adds the following reflections : 

"As the lives of all these are pretty fully recorded, we have 
the means of drawing several generalisations. It is plain that 
all displayed the qualities most distinctive of the present " spirit- 
mediums '' and many were accompanied, from childhood by 
some of the same phenomena, though I find nothing resembling 
the '* raps ". The herditary nature of their gifts is shown by the 
Hungarian royal family producing five examples ; and it is also 
notable, on this head, that out of 40 there should not be one 
of British or French birth, although some of the most remarks 
able spent much of their lives in France, and all other Christian 
races seem represented. A feature absolutely common to the 
whole 40 is great asceticism. Only four married, and all were 
in the habit of extreme fasting, "macerating" their bodies either 
with hair shirts or various irons under their clothes, and many of 
submitting to bloody flagellations. Again, all, without exception, 
were ghost-seers, or second-sighted ; and all subject to trances, 
either with loss of consciousness only, or of its motion and flexi- 
bility too, in which case they were often supposed dead; and the 
last in our list, after lying in state for three days> and 
being barbarously mutilated by his worshippers for relics, 
waa unquestionably finally buried alive.* Many were le- 
vitated only in these unconscious states; others, as Joseph 
of Cupertino (the greatest SBthrobat in all history), both 
in the trance and ordinary state, and (like Mr. Home) most 
frequently in the latter : while a very f ew^ as Theresa, seem 
to have been always conscious when in the air. Several were, 



* ThiB appalling story of insane superstition, to be paraUeded probably 
among no non-Catholic people on earth, will be found in Acta Sanctorum 
OctoMf, Vol. XII., pp. 158 60. 
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in certain states, fire-handlers, like Mr. Home. The Princess 
Margaret was so from the age of ten. Many had what was 
called the " gift of tongues," that is, were caused (doubtless in 
an obsessed state) to address audiences of whose language they 
were ignorant. Thus the Spaniard, Vincent Ferrer, is said to 
have learnt no language but his own, though he gathered great 
audiences in France, Germany, England and Ireland. Con- 
nected with this, we should note how general a quality of these 
persons was eloquence. All the men (except the two kings), 
and most of the women, were great preachers, though few 
wrote anything, except Bonaventure and Thomas in the thir- 
teenth century, and Theresa in the sixteenth, who were the 
greatest Catholic writers of their ages. It is also very notable 
that the list contains the founders of six religious orders — the 
first special preaching order, Dominicans, the Jesuate Nuns, 
Minim Friars, Jesuits, Carmelite Nuns, and Oratorians ; and all 
of these, except the second, great and durable. 

" The great majority of them, though often seen suspended, 
were at heights from the ground described only as "a palm," 
half a cubit, a cubit, and thence up to five or six cubits, or, in 
a few cases, ells. But the Princess Agnes and the Abbess 
Coleta were, like Elijah, carried out of sight, or into the clouds 
and Peter of Alcantara and Joseph of Cupertino to the ceilings 
of lofty buildings. The times that these and others were 
watched ofp the ground often exceeded an hour ; and the arch- 
bishop of Valencia (1555) was suspended in a trance 12 hours, 
so that not only all the inmates of his palace and clergy, but 
innumerable lay citizens, went to see the marvel. On recovery 
with the missal he had been reading in his hand, he merely 
remarked he had lost the place.* In this and all cases the 

* This prelate, the annnal income of whose see was 18,000 ducats, had no 
sooner settled in his palace than he got rid of all luxurious furniture, and 
made it a hospital or poor-hous^ ; himself often sleeping on straw, if beds ran 
short for the paupers. Charles V. had named another person for this see, but 
tlie secretary to whom he was dictating mistook the name, and taking 
another paper said, ** I imagined your Majesty to have said Thomas of 
Villanova, but the error will soon be rectified." The Emperor said, "By no 
toeansj : t)ie mistake was providential ; let it stand,'' 
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subjects were eitlier praying at the time, or speaking or listen- 
ing to a particular religious topic that, in each case, is recorded 
to have generally afPected that person either with trance or 
levitation. We have seen that Apollonius vanished on de- 
claiming bis favourite verae of Homers. So the topic of the 
Incarnation would cause Peter of Alcantara to utter a fright- 
ful cry, and shoot through the air " ut sclopeto emissns tidereturf 
that ot Mary's birth would have a like effect on Joseph of 
Cupertino ; and Theresa, after obtaining by prayer the cessa- 
tion of her early levitations, was yet obliged to avoid hearing 
John a Cruce on the Trinity, finding that this topic would 
cause both him and her to be raised with their chairs from the 
floor. A contemporary painting of them in the position, be- 
side the grating where it occurred, has been engraved in the 
volume above cited. Joseph of Cupertino, on entering any 
church having a Madonna or his patron, St. Francis, as an 
altarpiece, would be borue straight thereto, crying, " My dear 
mother !" or " My father !" and remain with his arms and robe 
so among the candles as to alarm all with the danger of his 
catching fire ; but always flying back to the spot whence he 
had risen. Others were raised up to images or pictures, as 
the Abbess Agnes in early girlhood, often before a crucifix> 
" in tantum eam arripuit-amor Sponsi: sui, qu6d relictd tam alt^ 
fuit corpus suum purissimum sublevatum in acre, qu6d ipsi 
imagini, supra altare in eminenti loco positce, se pari situ con- 
junxit ; ubi osculans et amplexans, visa est super Dileotum 



suimi innixa." 



" Of invisible transfer to a distance, the only subjects seem 
to have been Columba of Eietti, said to have been carried from 
her mother's house in that town to the nunnery that afterwards 
received her at Spoleto, 20 miles distant ; and the river transits 
of Peter of Alcantara. The lives of Joseph of Cupertino, in- 
deed, allege that the rare miracle of " geminatio corporis," or 
bodily presence in two distant places the same day, was twice 
vouchsafed to him while dwelling at Rome — once to assist at 
the ueath-bcd of a named old man of his native village, whom 
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he had promised to attend if possible ; and again at the death of 
his mother. It is also related of the great Spanish sethrobat 
that, while the business of a Jubilee detained him at Madrid 
(1056-9), a lady, Elvira de Caravajal, in Estremadura, declared 
her resolve to have no other confessor till Father Peter might 
be within reach ; and the same day he presented himself at her 
castle announcing that he had been brought expressly from 
Madrid, and that she ought not to choose confessors so distant. 
There is doubtless plenty of exaggeration, and many stories of 
this kind must be apocryphal, but the notable fact is that they 
are told only of the same persons as the fully attested levita- 
tions and other phenomena parallel to the modem so-called 
Spiritism." 

The student of Fatanjali will remark two facts in connection 
with these air- walkers, — they tcei^e all ascetics^ and not only were 
all but four unmarried, and, presumably, chaste, but inflicted 
upon their bodies the extreme rigors of maceration, that Ib to 
say that same stern repression of the physical appetites and 
desire which is common among our Indian Yogis and Saxmya- 
sis. Though they knew not the fact, they were in reality 
practising the extremest austerities of the Yoga system. An- 
other fact will not fail to be observed, viz., that the thaiuna- 
turgic power was in several cases hereditary. We of the East 
know how often it happens that this abundance of psychical 
power passes down the generations in certain families — ^that, 
in short, there are ' bom magicians' as certainly as theore are 
bom poets, painters, or sculptors. If we may credit the reoards 
of Western Spiritualism the quality of ' me<liuuiship' is also 
known to run in families. Neither of these examples of here- 
dity will surprise any student of either physiology ^or psycho 
logy, for the annals of the race are full of proof that \the chiLl 
is but the evolution of hLs double line of ancestorsj.'with, ii 
individual cases, a tendency to ' breed back' to some c^ rela 
live on either paternal or maternal side. Amoog th^ mo> 
interesting of English medical writers upon this sobject &9 B^ 
Charles £lam, of L/jcdon. Though not a pr::«sa««i psychul 
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{Su7nmary of Patanjalis Sutra by) Mr. J, C. Thomson. 

In the first Chapter of Patanjali*s Sutras, contemplation is 
described as two fold :— First ^JTin'cT, the first exercise of con- 
templation, in which reason still works ; but the object of which 
is to destroy the consciousness of one's individual existence, and 
to bring the mind to that state, in which it is entirely oblivious 
of the reality of all external matter, and is convinced that the 
soul is actually connected and united with the Supreme One. 
The object towards which this contemplation is directed is either 
nature, comprising the whole universe or one's own soul. It is 
then divided into the following four stages : — 

I As to the distinction between the name of a thing and 
the thing named. The internal repetition of the name 
accompained by conception of the thing named until at 
last all distinction is lost between the name and the thing 
named; so that when the Togin, ar practiser of Yoga, in- 
ternally pronounces the word f ^, or Deity, the name o f 
the Supreme Being, he may have the form of that Being 
vividly pictured on his mind. 

II Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, time 
and place ; so that he may, and eventually does believe 
himself to be any thing at any time and anywhere. 

III The constant association of nature R^fB, and spirit 5^^ 
until he imagines the latter only to exist in everything 
loses the sense of the existence of matter generally and 
of his own body in particular, and thus becomes mental- 
ly bodiless wTrf. 

IV A stage in which his own individual existence ^Tf ^^ 

appears to be a mere reflection on his sensibility 'T'TH 
and the Supreme Being alone is manifest. 
Second, BT^fsRlTcT contemplation, in which reason is lost sight of \ 
a complete restraint of the action of thought ; the last stage 
of mental abstraction; in which even the reflection of his in- 
dividual existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally one with 
the Supreme Being, 
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These are the stages of contemplation which lead to final 
emancipation. The first steps towards entering on these stages 
are three: — 

I, The-abandonment of all worldly interests^ hopes, desires> 
love or hate ; by means of which the Yogin, or devotee> 
overcomes the five obstacles to Yoga, viz. pain, grief> 
trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 

IL RTWrm^?- A peculiar exercise, which consists in restrain- 
ing the breath, sometimes performed by closing the 
right nostril with the thumb, while breath is inhaled 
through the left, then closing both, and atlength opening 
the riglit nostril in order to exhale, and so on. During 
this exercise, his thoughts should be fixed on the 
localities of the organs of sense, such as the tip of the 
nose, the point of the tongue, the drum of the ear^ 
&c. &c. until he identifies these with the Supreme 
Being. Again, he should place his thoughts on exter- 
nal visible objects such as the Sun, the Moon, Fire, &c., 
or within his own heart, or at the bottom of his throat 
or at the centre of his skull. The heart is the supposed 
seat of the soul, and its supposed passage at death is 
through the coronal artery passing through the 
throat to the centre of the skull, and thence on a beam 
of the Sun, to the Moon, through Fire up to the Sun 
and so on to the Supreme Being. By fixing his thoughts 
on these localities, he imagines that his soul is actually 
taking this final journey, and is thus mentally emanci- 
pated. 

in. In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity. 
He should so completely associate them with the Being 
they indicate, that he at last finds himself mentally 
in the presence of that Being. 

In the second Chapter it is shown that these exercises prepare 
the Yogin for perfect knowledge (f^lfPT), which is further ac- 
quired by the following eight stages of Yoga; — 
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Ist, ^^, or self-governmeat, is of five kinds: 

a. Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

b. Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 

c. Freedom from appropriation of others' property in 

thought, word or deed. 

d. The subjection of one's members, in order to overcome 

desire. 

e. Renunciation of all indulgences of pleasure. 

2nd. f^^JT, or self-restraint, is of five kinds : — 

a. Purity of mind and body. 

b. Cheerfulness under all circumstances. 

c. Religious austerity. 

d. Repetition of incantation. 

e. The association of all Religious ceremonies with the 
Supreme Being. 

3rd. ^TTH^, The ascetic posture admits of 84 varieties, each 
more uncomfortable than the la.st, in which the Yogin 
must by degrees become quite easy. 

4th. ^^^\^, Restraint of the breath, already described. 

6th. IR^fffr, Complete control over the senses and organs. 

Exclusive Meditation on the Supreme Being, and the 
withdrawal of the senses fix)m all external objects, compared 
in the ^T^^fTF to the tortoise gathering its limbs to- 
gether under its shell. 

These exercises are continued in the third Chapter, which 
afterwards treats of the transcendental powers (f^ j[^r) aquired 
by them. 

6th. ^FT^, Steady immoveble abstraction. 

7th. v:^f, Exclusive meditation of the Supreme Being. 

8th. H^rr^, Continual concentration of thought, by means of 
which all external objects, and even one's own individuality 
arc forgotten, and the mind fixed completely and im- 
moveably on the One Being. 
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These last three exercises constitute ^R (Sanyama) or 
perfect concentration ; and when the Yogi has arrived at per- 
fection in them, he obtains innumerable superhuman powers, of 
which the following 2$ are enumerated : — 

1st. Knowledge of the past, present and future things. 
2nd. By fixing his mind on words, knowledge of universal 

sciences. 
Srd. By the same on the lines in his hands, knowledge of 

his former states of existence. 
4th. Oa- the hearts of others, knowledge of their thoughts. 
5th. On his own person, invisibility of form. 
6th. On his own actions, knowledge of their future conse- 
quences. 
7th. On. compassion and sympathy, a feeling of beneficence 

to all beings. 
8th. On strength, perfect strength. 

9th. On the Sun, the power, like it, of viewing all things. 
lOth, On the Moon, knowledge of astronomy. 
11 til. On the Polar star, knowledge of the constellations. 
12th. On the heart and stomach, knowledge of anatomy. 
I2ih, On the bottom of the throat, freedom from himger 
and thirst. 

14th. On the nerve in the throat, called ^^. {Kumd) rigidity 
of posture. 

15th. On the universality of itto, (Manas) knowledge of all 
invisible objects. 

16th: On the seat of the mind, knowledge of the thoughts, 
past, present and future, of himself and others. 

17th» On the state of a Yogi when emancipated, knowledge 
and sight of the spirit unassociated with matter. 

In the laat Chaptar the ^?^2I {Kaivalya) or state of emanci- 
pation even during life is described. This is tte FST^r^nTfTfi 
(Jhan Mukii) of which we have already spoken. It is the 
highest state of Yoga before the soul is actually re-absorded 
into the Supreme Being. The body still exists, and of couraa 
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the soul exi{5ts within it, bub its connection with it is supposed! 
to be eutiirely broken,. and' the soul can. consequently quit and' 
re-enter tbebody^.apd wander about where and as it lists. In 
this condition it is supposed, to, attaiuj. the remaining eight 
transcendental powers, f^^r {VibkuU),: — 

li8th» Th^ power of entering a^^ living- or d^ad body, and) 
causing it to act as if it. were its own. 

19th; Extreme lightness. 

20th. Resplendent brilliancy. 

21M.. 13he pov^^er of hearing sound, however distant, even^ 
from the other wx)rld3. 

22nd, Of ticai^sfwming- himself into>. each, or^ all of. the fij^e* 
elements. 

23rd.. Of p£^sing and penetrating anywhere. . 

24th. Of changing the course of Nature.. 

25th. Of final liberation^ 

These last are variously given, and the following names will] 
spare us the trouble, and the reader the tedium, of examining 
these variations. 3?f^r {Amnid) " extreme minuteness ;" ^f^^ 

{Laghimdy "lightness;" m\^ (Prdpti) *^ attainment of any 

object ;" JH^TT^ (PrdJcd'niya) " fulfilinent of every wish ;" qf|Rf 
(.Mahimd) "size;" |n?IcTr (^^^^ct) " supremacy ;" ^f^^l (Va$ita)f 

"power (over nature).;" ^JTRftlcTr. {Kdtmvasita) " attainment of ; 

every wish." 

The Yogi thus passes through four prihcipal stages — 

1st. He learns the rules of Yoga. 

2nd. He acquires perfect knowledge. 

3rd. He employs this knowledge practically, and overcomes. 

the material influence of the primary elements. 
4th. He destroy a all consciousness of personality and' 

iptdlviduality aif^r {JJmikdra), and, the soul thus 

becomes free from matter. 

Such are the details given by Ward and' Windischmann of 
Jatanjali's doctrines * * * If we arrogate for the Bt^' 
{^ankhya\ the honor of having systematized philosophical: 
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theories at an age when. Greece could boast of nothing more 
advanced than a Lycurgus, or of anticipating by some three 
and twenty centuries the deniial of a void in the enlightened 
West, we may at ho&t call tTlff^T^T (Pdtanjali) the Mesmer, 
and more than the Mesmer of India. Sufficient praise be it to 
the mystic old Br4hman to have inferred amid darkness and 
ignorance, the Vast powers of the mind arid the willy and to 
have claimed for the soul the noble capahility of making the body 
avd eveT^ external matter its slave. 



(LIFE OF PATANJALI.) 

The Budfa Jamala the Vrihannandikeshwara" and the 
Padma-puTMia). supply some information respecting this sage 
to whom the Patau jjali school of philosophy owes its origin, andi 
■who wrote- a work on the civil and canon law. He is said to. 
have been, bora in, lUavrita/ Yarsha, where his father Angira 
and his mother Sati resided, and that immediately on< his birth, 
he made known things past, persent and future. He married 
Lolupa, whom, he-found on.the north of Sumeru,. in the hollow 
of a "Vafca'* tree, and is sai4 to have lived as a mendicant to a. 
great age* Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhotabhelnd^ra, 
while engaged irreligious austerities, he reduced them, to ashea. 
by fire from, his mouths 

He taught that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man were- 
distinct; that the former was free from passion, but not the 
latter, that God was possessed of form, or was to. be seen by the- 
Yogis; that he is placable, glorious, the creator, preserver, and 
tiie destroyer of all things ; that the universe first arose from^ 
his will or command* and that he infused into, the system a« 
power of perpetual progression; that the truth of things was 
discoverable by the senses, by experience, comparison and re- 
velation; that some material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable : and that the latter pass through six changes, such as 
birthi inonease, &c., that every thing arose from five elements^ 
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fire, water &c ; that knowledge is of five sorts, certain, uncertain, 
&o ; that there are five kinds of men: thoee who are governed hy 
their passions, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pious and those 
"v^ho are free from worldly attachments: that emancipation is to 
b© obtained by Toga, that is by perfect abstraction of mind. 
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OF 

PATANJALI. 



INTRODUCTION. 



a. Salutation to Ganesa ! May that union of the twin-persons 
of Shiva and his spouse, — -by the recollection of which one en- 
joys emancipation, hard as it is to attain, — ^produce for you all 
blessings !* 

b. From such passages of the scripture as this — viz. — "Na'- 
CHIKETA having received this science [viz. the Vedanta] declared 
to him by Yama, and all the rules of the yoga, and having 
arrived at the Supreme Soul, became passionless and immor- 
tal : — whosoever else also thus knows the Supreme Spirit, 
&c.," — it is inferred that the rules of the yoga ought to be 
understood and practised by those who are desirous of eman- 
cipation. Therefore, the vemerable Patanjali, being about 
to exhibit the rules of the yoga^ in order to gain the attention 
of his disciples, states as follows the doctrines of that science.t 






2 THB YOGA APHORISMS. 

«M^ 4^Mll^itll«5T^ II \ II 

The subject pro- Aph. 1. — Now, then, the exposition of 
^®® • yoga or Concentration [is to be made], 

a. The expression ' Now, then/ intimates [that] a [distinct] 
topic [here commences] ; and it serves as a benediction* [ — the 
particle atha being regarded an auspicious one]. 

b. The word yoga, from the root yuj ' to keep the mind fixed 
in abstract meditation, ' means such a restraining of the exer- 
cise of the mind, or Concentration.t 

c. An * exposition ' is that whereby something is expounded, 
t)r declared, through its characteristic marks, its nature, &c. 
An ' exposition of the yoga,* — [such is the meaning of the com- 
pound word yogdn'Asdshana,] This [ — viz, the expounding of 
the nature, &c., of Concentration — ] is to be understood to be 
the topic even to the end of this Institute J [of Patanjali's]. 

d. But what is Concentration (yoga) ? To this he replies :§ — 

^rt<^^TTff^md>?: II ^ II 

Concentration Aph 2. — Concentration (yoga) is the 

* ^®^* hindering of the modifications of the think- 

ing principle. 

a. That is to say, — Concentration is the hindering, or the 
preventing, of the modifications — to be described hereafter 
[see § 5] — of the Mind or internal organ [ — to which modifica- 
tions the internal organ is liable when allowed to come into 
contact with objects, as will be explained further on — ]; and this 
' hindering* is a super-sensual species of effort which is the cause 
of the destruction of these modifications.! 



§ ^ ^tn ^cT arr? i\ 
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6. But then [a doubt may here occur]. It is a tenet [ — see 
Ny&ya Aphorisms No. 31 — ] both of the Sdnkhya and the Yoga 
that the soul just consists of the knowledge which has as its^ 
objects the modifications [in question — the two being united} 
like fire and the wood [or fuel of the fire]: — on the destruction 
of the modifications, then, the Soul too should be annihilated,, 
as the fire is in the absence of the fuel : — ^and therefore, at the 
time of Concentration, what is the soul concerned about ? With* 
reference to this he declares as follws:* — 

cTCT fC^: ^^ i^^^TRJ^ II ^ II 

Ck)ndition of the AvL 3. — Then [i. e. at the time of Con- 
soul during concen- ^ . T-rir^ ni.i • i « 

tration. centrationj it [the Soul] abides m the form 

of the spectator [without a spectat^le.] 

a. ' Then'; — i. e. at that time.t ^.^ — <-^— ^ .,_ 
6. In the form of the speQtJ»^OTf— i. e. of soul [ — see Tathua- 
aarndsa §31—], in the fi^^rm of Thought simply [without any 
object thought of]. *Itsiitate is' :— such is the force of the 
term avasthdimmt [rend'-^r^jd * it abides,' &c.] 

c. And so the definit-*^^ [^f Concentration] is- this, that con- 
centra^wn is the b^'^-^^^ng of the modifications of the interna 
organ *f hy\ v-nich [prevention of its being modified] is the cause 
of the abiig^g i^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ soul simply.§ 

d. Wha^'^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ [Soul] when in a state other 
than that oij Concentration ? To this he replies:|| — 

fN«l^'^|ild<^ II 8 II 

Condition of\ tl^e ^P^' 4.— At other times [than that of 
•oulat other tiiP®*- Concentration] it [the soul] is in the same 
form as the mP^ fi^^^ons [of the internal organ — § 2. 6. and 5.] 
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a. *At other times;* — i. e. at another time than that of 'Con- 
centration. The * modifications* are those that are to be de- 
scribed [see § 5], To be * in the same form ' as these — means to 
consist of these. The meaning [of the whole] is that when 
the internal organ [or Mind], through the senses, is affected 
[or modified] by the form of some object, the soul also [viewing 
the object through its organ the Mind] is as it were altered 
into that form, as the moon [reflected] in the moving ripples 
of the water, looks as if that orb itself were moving*. 

b. Well, then: — it was stated that the modifications [of the 
internal organ] are to be hindered. Of how many kinds, then, 
are these [modifications], or what are they like P To this he 
repliesit — 

^tI?: TT^a'^: r%W ^rflr^: II ^ II 

" The modificati«'fl8 -^P^' ^' -The Modifications [of the in- 

^l^^fhow^^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^^ ^:,^^ fiv^ kinds, [and they 

what Uke. are either] pamfuj ^j. ^^t painful. 

a, ' Modifications ;—i. e. various altovred states of the internal 
organ, ' Of five kinds,' or of five sorts. fPainfuV;— i. e. invaded 
by vexations which will be defined in the"^>s.„^j^ * N^t pain- 
fur;-^L e. the reverse thereof J >s 

6. Which are those five Modifications ? With ib^rence to 
this, he state8:§ — w 






q^ \ 3T^H*^ ^f^5ja f^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
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These Modifica- * -A-ph. 6. — [The modifications of the in- 

tions specified. Vernal organ are] evidence [or right notion] , 

misconception, fancy, sleep, and memory. 

a. [All this is] clear.* 

6. He defines these [modifications] in their order.f 

Right notions. "^^^^ ^'-^^^ evidences [§6.] are Per- 

ception, Inference, and Testimony. 

a. Here [ — it will be observed — ] without stating the defini- 
tion of the several kinds of evidence, this being so familiarly 
known, he has only divided them. [Lest, however, the reader 
should require the information, we may remark, in passing, 
that] the evidence called Perception is that modification of the 
internal organ which takes the form of assurance in respect of 
some object not previously apprehended. Inference is the modi- 
fication of the internal organ produced from a correct notion 
of a general proposition, &c. [ — respecting objects previously 
apprehended — as explained in the works of the Ny^ya]. And 
the evidence called Testimony is [what produces] that modi- 
fication of the internal organ which arises fi:om the words of 
one worthy? [to be received as an authority]. 

b. Having thus spoken of the modification of the internal 
organ which consists in evidence [ — or, as we should rather 
say — which consists in the correct state of cognition resulting 
from good evidence — ], he mentions that which is in the shape 
of misconception.§ 

T^7^ ft-^TT^H^mfcTS^ II ^11 
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Afisconception ^P^^ 8— Misoonception is a wrong notion, 

what not staying in the [proper] form of that [in 

respect whereof the misconception is entertained]. 

a, [That is to say — ] misconception is a notion arising, in 
respect of something that is not so and so, that it is so and so ; 
as, in the case of mother o'pearl, the notion of silver. *Not 
staying in the [proper] form of that'; — ^th'at is to say, which 
does not abide in that form which is the form of that thing [in 
respect of which the notion is entertained], — which amounts to 
its not revealing the form [or real nature] which belongs to the 

thing* 

J. [To illustrate this language of our author, we may here 
state the theory of Understanding which He adopts, as we 
find it laid down in the Vedctnta Parihhdshd. The internal 
organ is there compared to water, in respect of its readiness to 
adapt itself to the form of whatever mould it may enter. " As 
the water of a reservoir, having issued from an aperture, having 
entered, by a channel, the basins [or beds with raised edges 
formed in the fields that require irrigation — ] becomes four- 
cornered or otherwise shaped just like them ; so the manifest- 
ing internal organ [or Mind,] having gone, through the sight 
or other channel, to where there is an object, for instance a 
jar, becomes modified by the form of the jar or other object. 
It is this altered state [of the internal organ] that is called its 
modification, "f This 'manifesting internal organ,' whilst it is 
regarded as moulding itself upon the object, is regarded as at 
the same time manifesting it — or revealing it as a mirror does. 
To a considerable extent this theory of the Understanding is 
analogous to the theory of vision entertained by those who 
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regard the retina as reflecting to the intelligent principle those 
visible forms of which the retina itself is nncognisant ; whilst 
the intelligent principle itself is cognisant of things visible only 
inasmuch as they are reflected to it by the retina. ['The modi- 
fications' are akin to Locke's 'ideas'] 

c. Doubt also — for example whether the object be a man or 

a post — is a wrong notion [§8], inasmuch as the real nature of 
the object is not thereby revealed.* 

d. In order to declare what modification [of the internal 
organ] is fancy — ^he says as follows: — f 

5r^?5iHi:im^ ^^^ f^^J^: IK II 

Fanciful notions Aph. 9. — A fancy is [a notion] devoid of 
defined. a thing [in reality (corresponding thereto], 

following upon knowledge [conveyed] by words. 

a. 'Knowldge produced [or conveyed] by words :' — [such is 
the sense of the compound] 'sahda-dnydny the habit whereof is to 
follow this [verbal information]/ and that is what is so named 
[viz. fancy]. The meaning is — that a fancy is a conception, 
without a thing? [corresponding to it]. 

J. Examples of this are such notions as * The head of Rdhuj 
and * The soul's Thinking,' — and * Something like the horns of 
a hare,' &c. Even after [discovering] the absurdity [involved 
in such notions], people yet deal with verbal knowledge [as if 
it were strictly receivable] in such senses, [ — ^and it depends 
upon circumstances whether any serious error would result from 
this or not.]§ 

c, [As a hare has no horn, the notion of a hare's horn is a 
f anci^ one, * devoid of a thing in rerum natura corresponding 

^: JR^qt f^sfj^q \^\ II 
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to the notion/ A person hearing the expression ' The head of 
Baku' naturally proceeds to fancy that there is a Rdhu to 
whom this head belongs ; — but Rdhu is all head — ^being a bodi- 
less monster who is held to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and the moon, which emerge from obscuration when they oome 
to the end of his dissevered gullet. The notion, therefore, raised 
by the expression * The head of RdhUy that there is any more 
of him besides the head, is a fancy — equally with that of the 
hare's horn — * devoid of a thing corresponding to the notion.' 
So again, a person hearing the expression ' The soul's Think- 
ing,' naturally proceeds to fancy that there is some Soul to 
whom this Thinking belongs, — whereas the Soul is nothing 
besides the Thinking. Although, according to the commenta- 
tor, such expressions are liable to suggest fancies that have no- 
thing in reality corresponding to them, yet the employment of 
the expressions does not necessarily mislead, if we carefully bear 
in mind what is the real state of the case. Much on the same 
principle people in Europe continue to speak of the sun's rising 
and setting, though, holding the heliocentric theory, they do 
not really fancy that the sun either rises or sets], 
d. In order to declare what is sleep, he says* — 

Definition of sound -^P^- 10.— Sleep is that modification [of 

sleep. the internal organ] which depends on the 

conception of nothing. 

a. Of that modification [of the internal organ] the ground is 
the conception of nothing ; this is what is so calledt [ — ^viz. 
sleep]. 

h. This may be [also] stated as follows: — Sleep is that modi- 
fication [of the internal organ] which takes place on the quitting 
of all objects, through [the quality of] Darkness getting every- 
where the upper handj [ — ^to the exclusion of the other two 
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qualities, which, — see Lecture on the SaD(khya§ 96, — are held 
to be constituents of the phenomenal universe]. 

c. And the fact that this [dreamless sleep] u a modification 
[of the internal organ, and not a mere blank,] is proved by 
our seeing that one recollects [on arising from profound and 
dreamless sleep] that *I slept pleasantly:* — and there could not 
be a recollection if there had not been a state of consciousness* 
[to furnish the matter of the recollection. Co7if. Lecture on 
tlie Ved^nta§ 33]. 

d. In order to describe memory, he says*f — - 

Mcmot-y defined. Ajjk. 11. — Memory is the not letting go of 
an object that one has been aware of. 

a. [That is to say] — memory [or recollection] is the not let^ 
ting go — or, by means of the self -reproductive quality [of the 

Soul — see Tarkn Sangraha p 55] — the arising, in the under- 
standing, of that which has been cognised through evidence^ 
[of the senses, for example see § 7]. 

Waking, sleeping, b. Of these [modifications of the internal 

and dreaming. organ, the three following, viz.] right notion 

[§ 7. a,] misconception [§ 8.] and fancy [§ 9.] are waking states. 
When just these [impressions — in the absence of the objects 
or of what gave rise to them] are sensible, through the force [or 
vividness] of the impression, then there is dream. But [dream- 
less] sleep [§ 10] is without any object cognised. And Recol- 
lection may take its rise either in a right notion, in a misconcep- 
tion, in a fancy, or in [di-eamless] sleep§ [ — see§ 10 c] 
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c. Having thus described the modifications [of the internal 
organ], in order to explain the prevention of these [ § 2. a.] 
with the means thereof, he says* — 

Exercise and dig- ApJi. 12. The hindering of these [mo- 

oCp°ei4theTr difications of the internal organ-§ 2-i. 

went. to be effected] by means of exercise and 
dispassion. 

a. ' Exercise and dispassion ' will be defined [in § 13 and 15]. 
By these [viz. exercise and dispassion], the repelling of those 
modifications of the internal organ which [modifications, at 
different times] have the form of revealing, energising, and 
obstructing, — this is the * hindering' — [which is to be striven 
after, and which is tantamount to] the resting [of these modi- 
fications], in a potential shape, in their cause, viz : in the in- 
ternal organ-f [without taking an actual shape as products of 
the internal organ modified.] 

h. Of the two [viz. exercise and dispassion, §12,] it is from 
' dispassion,' which originates in our discerning the pemicious- 
ness of the objective, that avei-siou thereto arises. Andy by 
* exercise,' confirmed steadfastness [in the indifference towards 
all objects] is produced. So, by these two, the internal organ 
is hindered from undergoing modification.^: 

d. In oixier to describe 'exercise' [§12] he says.§ — 
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Exercise defined. Aph. 13. — 'Exercise' is the [repeated] 

effort that it [ — viz. the internal organ — ] shall remain in. its 
[unmodified] state. 

a. The condition of the internal organ, when free from modi- 
fication, existing only in its own [unmodified] form, is what we 
mean by its [unmodified] state. And what we mean by 'exer- 
cise' is the effort, or endeavour, again and again to reduce the 
internal organ to such a condition* [of freedom from modi- 
fication], 

6. He next mentions a special character of this same"f [exercise 
or persevering effort]. 

A ph. 14 — But this [exercise — § 13 — ] is a firm position 
observed out of regard [for the end in view, and perseveringly 
adhered to] for a long time unintermittijigly. 

a. That is to say : — it [ — exercise — ] is a firm ground [or 
state of steadfastness], — to be firm [we may remark in passing] 
is to be steadfast, — this [state of steadfastness] being assidu- 
ously attended to, during a long time imintermittingly, out of 
the excess of regard:j: [which one entertains for the end to be 
gained.] 

b. He now mentions the definition of *di9passion'§[§ 12] 

Diapassion defined. Aph. 15. Dispassion is the consciousness of 

having overcome one's desires, — [this consciousness being that] 
ufhim who thirsts after neither the objects that are seen [on 
earth] nor those that are heard of [in scripture]. 
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a. Object is of two kinds — 'seen' (drishta) and 'heard of 
(dmts'ravilca). One 'seen' is one apprehended here [on earth] 
— such as a Sound [or other object of sense]. One ' heard of* 
means one in the world of the gods or elsewhere [where it can-r 
not be seen by us]. The Veda is called anusrava because it 
is [not first read by the young student, but is] listened to 
(sriLyate) from the mouth of the preceptor [ — and hegjrd after, 
or consequently on, the teacher's utterance, — as the prefix anil 
implies]. What [object] comes [to our knowledge] therefrom 
[i. e. from the Veda] is what we mean by one * heard of* dnu- 
sravika.) 

b. What is called ' dispassion' is the reflection that " These 
[objects — whether of this world or of the one beyond — § 15. a. 
— ] are my subjects ; I am not their slave." — This * conscious- 
ness of having overcome ' is entertained by him who, from dis- 
cerning the insipidity of the results of both of those [classes of 
objects] has dismissed all eagerness about them.*}" 

c. He next n^entions a peculiar aspect of this .same+ [i. e., 
of ' dispassion.'] 

Dispassion carried ApL 16— This [viz. ' dispassion, '] carried 

the length of mdif- ^ ,, . • - ^'rr i- i 

ference to all objects, to the utmost IS inclitterence regardmg the 
' qualities ' [i. e. every thing else tha^i Soul], and this indiffer- 
ence arises from a knowldge of Soul [as distinguished from the 
qualities.'] [See Lecture on the Sankhya §49.] 

a. ' This:' — i. e. * dispassion, ' * carried to the utmost : ' — i. e. 
elevated [to its utmost]. The first [degree of ' dispassion/ — 
see§ 15 — J has regard to [ordinary] o?)yVc'^"!J ; — but the second 
[§16], has regard to the ' qualities ' [from which, according to 
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the Sdnkhya, ordinary objects arise]. This arises only from 
familiarity with the distinction between the * qualities ' and 
Soul [ — or the objective and subjective]. From its extreme 
conduciveness to abstract meditation* it ranks above the dis- 
passion which has regard only to the grosser objects. 

6. Having thus stated the nature of concentration /Fo^a^, he 
[next] mentions the difference between the nature of [medita- 
tion, which is of two kinds — viz.] that 'in which there is distinct 
recognition/ (samprajnata) and that * in which distinct recog- 
nition is lost/f (a-samprajnata) 

Meditation, with ^JP^- 17.— [Meditation— of the kind called] 
an object. ^;j^^^ i ^^ which there is distinct recognition 

[arises, in its fourfold shape,] from the attendance of (1) * argu- 
mentation ' (vitarka), (2) deliberation ' (rnchara), (8) * be- 
atitude ' (ananda, and (4) * egoism' (asviita). 

a. The word ' Meditation ' is required to supply the ellipsis 
in the aphorism.J 

b. Meditation ' in which there is distinct recognition ' (sam- 
prajnata) is a kind of * pondering ' (bhavana) whereby the 
nature of that which is to be pondered is known thoroughly 
and well — apart from either doubt or error. This meditation * in 
which there is distinct recognition ' excludes every modification 
of the mind [or every idea — see§8. 6] other than what is to be 
pondered : — it is, in short, meditation with its 8eed% [i. e. with 
the object, in the eiFort to apprehend which exclusively the 
meditation originates]. 

* rft^nr q?:gcfr^ i sT>Tq|?Tnj f^^^f^?T Tscff^rj jon^ri^j^Rc^T^r 
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c. This [meditation * in which there is distinct recognition' — 
(17 — ], through its division into the 'argumentative' &c.^ is of 
four kinds, viz. (1) the 'argumentative,' (2) the 'deliberative/ 
(3) the * beatific/ and (4) the ' egoistic.'* 

d. As for ' Pondering' [§I7. 6.], this means the taking inta 
the mind again and again, to the exclusion of all ot.her objects, 
that which is to be pondered. And that which is [a suitable 
object] to be pondered is of two kinds, being either the Lord 
(Ishwava) or the twenty-five principles [ — see Tattwa'Samasa 
§37 — ], These [twenty-five principles] also are of two kinds 
through their distinction as senselss and not senseless. Twenty- 
four [of the principles, including Earth, &;e.] are senseless : — 
that which is not senseless is Soul.-f^ 

c. Among these [objects suitable for being pondered — §l7ciL 
— ] when, having taken as the object the Senses and the Ele- 
ments which are gross [in comparison with the Subfile Ele- 
ments next to be spoken ofj, pondering is engaged in> in the 
shape of the investigation as to which is antecedent and which 
is consequent [ — i. e. whether the Senses generate the Elements- 
or the Elements generate the senses — ] then the Meditation is. 
[technically said to be] argumentative' (savitwrka.)^ 

/. When, having taken as the object something subtile, as: 
the Subtile Elements and the Internal Organ, pondering is 
engaged in, in so far as regards the wfiet*e and the when there- 
of, — then it [ — the pondering — ] is [technically said to be] 
deliberative ' {savichura).^ 
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gr. But when the /pure element' {sattwa — see Sdnkhya Lee- 
ture §50) of the Internal Organ, commingled with somewhat 
of [the two other elements, — viz.] * passion ' and ' darkness * 
[ — Sdnkhya Lecture §51 and 52], is pondered, then the medi- 
tation is [technically termed] * beatific ' (sananda — §17 cj, 
because the * pure element * then pondered, which consists in 
the manifestation of joy [Sdnkhya Lecture §50], is predominant 
— inasmuch as the intellectual faculty is then [ — i. e. in this 
particular case of pondering — ] a secondary matter * 

h. After that [pondering of the * pure element ' commingled 
with the two others — § 17. g, — ], the meditation which is en- 
gaged in, having, as that on which it rests, the clear * pure' 
element' unaffected by even a little of * passion' or * darkness* 
is called 'egoistic' meditation [§ 17. c], because, here, per- 
sonal] existence only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant inasmuch as the * pure element' 
which is to be apprehended [as the object of the meditation] is 
here disregarded"!" [as the mere stepping stone to higher things]. 

i. Among these [four kinds of 'meditation, where there is dis- 
tinct recognition' of an object, — § 17 c], the first, the ' argumen- 
tative' meditation[§ 17. e.\ includes all [that belongs to] the 
four. The second, the * deliberative,' leaves out the ' argumen- 
tation' [of the preceding] : — the third, the ' beatific,' leaves out 
the deliberation [of the second] : — the fourth, consisting in mere 
self-consciousness, leaves out that [beatitude which belongs to 
the third] : — ^and all these [four] are meditations with some- 
thing to rest upon J [as the object pondered ; — the soul of the 
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ascetic, like the body of the young swimmer, requiring sup-* 
ports to begin with, which are successively laid aside as power 
and confidence are gained by practice]. 

j. He next tells what is meant by that [meditation] ' in 
which distinct recognition is lost'* [§ 16. 6. — the practised 
ascetic having parted with every vestige of object, as the prac*- 
tised swimmer with his last cork or bladder]* 



•v *s 



Meditation with- ^2>A. 18.— The one [kind of meditation 
out an object. j^^g^ described] is preceded by the exercise 

of thought in the shape of repose; — the other [ — ^independent 
of any fresh antecedent — ] is in the shape of the self reproduc- 
tion [of thought, after the departure of all objects]. 

a. By 'repose' (virama) we mean that whereby one is rested 
— the abandonment of all anxiety about argumentation, &c. 
[§17.]. Well — 'thought' in the shape of this * repose' is what 
we mean by the compound expression virama'pratyaya; — and 
what we mean by the * exercise' (ahhyasa) of this, is the 
reiteratedly dwelling mentally thereon, and constantly rejecting 
w^ith a negative [as a delusion and an unreality] whatever 
* modification' [or idea, — see§ 5. — ] springs up there [to interfere 
with it] ; — such is * the exercise of thought in the shape of 
repose.' This [as remarked in the first half of the aphorism] 
produces meditation * in which there is distinct recognition'^f 
[§17 : — and we have now to consider that kind of meditation 
which differs from this]. 

6. The other [kind of meditaion] has nothing left but the 
self-reproduction of thought. It is diflferent from that [above 
described] ; that is to say, it is [as contradistinguished from 

t f^^TRT^ 3T%%ftT f^m: I r^nr^^^^rMftc^in: i ft^m^rm*^ xw- 
n^ f%?T^5r^: icT^prrv^rm: ^^r: y^^r %rTr^ r>%^3t ct^t ^rsprf^sftr^- 



meditation 'in which there is distinct recognition/] that 'in 
which distinct recognition is lost/ Here there is nothing to 
be thought of or accurately apprehended [ — as it was necessary 
that there should be in the former process — ] ; — it is meditation 
v>ithotU a seed* [ — i. e. without any object — see § 17 6. — in 
any effort to confine one's self to the apprehension of which 
the meditation has been entered upon]. 

c. Well, having thus stated the [two] distinctions [§18] in 
the nature of Concentration [§2], and having compendiously 
mentioned its methods, the author proceeds to speak of these 
methods more fully, first premising some account of the spuri- 
ous semblance of concentration.f 

• Sparioiw semblan- /*JP^- 19.— Of [the meditative state at- 
ceg of abstract Me- tained to by the two classes of aspirants, 

technically called] 'the unembodied and re- 
solved into Nature,' the world ia the cause. 

a. By 'the unembodied and resolved into Nature* we mean to 
speak of [those technically called] ' the unembodied' [as one set], 
and * the resolved into Nature' [as another set.] Of these the 
Meditation is caused by the world, — that is to say, it is such 
that the cause, or instrumental agency on which it depends, 
is the world — the creation — [ — the phenomenal — beyond which 
the vision of these extends not to the discrimination of pure 
Spirit, and the uncreated energy Nature].^ 

6. The meaning is this — that, only while the world is manifest, 
are these men participators in such [inadequate] meditation 
[as we have described], Amd this is a mere false semblance 

c 
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meditation, because these do not discern the ultimate 
Reality. Hence, by him who desires emancipation, effort is 
to be made for [attaining to] the knowledge of the ultimate 
Reality, and for pondering that*' [instead of the lower things 
pondered by those of narrower ken, whose vision cannot pierce 
the penomenal, and discriminate the spectator Soul, and the 
natura naturans]. 

c. And, of the persons spoken of in the aphorism, those who 
having their energies directed to ' beatific' meditation [§ 17. g.] 
do not discern any other Reality, in the shape of Nature or 
Soul, these are they who are meant by the term the 'un- 
embodied, (videha), because their body and their self-con- 
sciousness are departed [ — but they are not further advanced 
towards emancipation]. And those who [going just one step 
further] are content with the * egoistic' meditation [§ 17. A.] 
but do not discern the Supreme Soul, and whose intellect has 
been resolved into [the natura naturans which is] its cause^ 
these are they who are called the * resolved into Naturef (pra- 
kritilaya) — [See Sdnkhya Lecture, § 15 and 54]. 

d. But of others than thosej [whose inadequate style of 
meditation has been stated in aphorism 19, the meditation is 
as stated in the aphorism here following]. 

The genuine order Aph. 20. — [In the practice] of others this 

of abstract Medita- *. x j 

tion. [Meditation] is preceded by Faith, Energy, 

Memory, Meditation, and Discernment. 

a. ** Of others" — i. e. of yogis other than [those called] the 
* unembodied' [§19 c] and the 'resolved into nature'§[§19.c.] 
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6. " Preceded by Faith, &c." To complete the sense, we 
must supply the word * Meditation/ * Preceded by Faith, &c.,* 
— ^that is to say — the means antecedent [and conducive] to 
which are Faith, &c. And these, ' Faith &c.,* acting in the 
relation of means to an end, constitute the means [or appli- 
ances] for Meditation * in which there is distinct recognition'* 
l-§ 17.]. 

Faith defined. c Among these [antecedents enumerated 

in the Aphorism], 'Faith* (shraddhd) means a mental approval 
of Concentrationf [as a worthy and possible aim]. 

Energy. d. * Energy' (virya) means perseverance.^ 

€. ' Memory' [or Recollection' — smriti] 

Memory. 

has already been explaiued,§[ — see§ll]. 
Meditation. f^ < Meditation' {samddh i) means intent- 

ness on a single point.|| 

Diacemment. g, * Discernment' (prajnd) means thorough 

discrimination of that which is to be known.$ 
Reason for this or- , r ^ j ^ ^ 

a. Among these [antecedents, — toaceouB|^ 

der of statement f^j. ^j^^ ^^.j^j. ^f statement adopted in the 

aphorism, we may remark, that] — of him who has * Faith' there 
arises * Energy,' — he becomes persevering in meditation ; — ^and 
to one thus persevering the ' Memory' of past subjects springs 
up ; and his mind becomes absorbed in ' Meditation' in conse- 
quence of the recollection thereof; and he whose mind is absorb- 
^ in meditation arrives at a thorough * Discernment' of the 
matter pondered.^ 
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i. Such are [according tx) those whose practice i& recorded 
in §20.] the means of that Meditation ' in which there is dis** 
tinct recognition* [§ 17]. The [still higher step — ] Medita- 
tion ' in which distinct recognition is lost* [§ ISJ is arrived 
at through diligent practice [§ 13] of this [* in which there 
is distinct recognition' of some object pondered], and through 
extreme * Dispassion** [§ 16]. 

j. He next mentions the subdivisions of Yogis, adopting 
the above-mentioned means, according to the difference of 
method adopted by them.t 

?frare^w^: in ni 

Ascetics divisible ac- Aph. 21. — [The attainment of the 
of procedure. state of abstract Meditation is] speedy 

in the case of the hotly impetuous. 

a. To complete the aphorism, the words * The attainment 
of the state of abstact Meditation* require to be supplied. j: 

6. By impetuosity, (samvega) is meant a more energetic, 
self-reproducing impulse, which is a cause of action. Those 
persons in whose * transcendent* methods [§22.] this [impetuo- 
sity] is violent, are close upon the attainment of abstract medi- 
tation and the fruits of meditation ; — that is to say, this is 
in their case, rapidly brought about.§ 

c. Who are those * hotly impetuous' [§21]? To this he 
replies.|| 

Ahh. 22. — Through the *mild,' the medium,' and the trans- 
cendent' [nature of the methods adopted] there is thence also 
a distinction [among the ascetics who adopt the methods]. 

X ^^r«R5T^ ^ ^: I 

§ ?a^: fH^^r^al<4(1<^i:*hK: W. Whit ^NmFMi^l^m^iil IWimW- 
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a. Through the diversity of these various methods, viz, the 
' mild' &c., there is a distinction of those who employ the 
methods. The divisions of method are the 'mild' (mridu)^ 
the ' medium' (madhya\ and the ' transcendent' (adhiTndtra), 
These are severally threefold from their being severally sub- 
divided into the ^ mildly impetuous/ the * middlingly impetu- 
ous,' and the ' transcendently impetuous.' And in accordance 
with this division there are nine classes of followers of the 

Tbe nine divisions Yoga, Thus — there is the ' mild method' — 
of Mcetlcs. ["i-he follower of which may be] the ' mildly 

impetuous,' the ' middlingly impetuous,' or the transcendently 
impetuous.' Then there is the * medium method' — the fol- 
lower of which may be the ' mildly impetuous/ the ' mid- 
dlingly impetuous/ or the 'transcendently impetuous.' And 
there is the ' transcendent method' — [the follower of which 
may be] the ' mildly impetuous/ the * middlingly impetuous/ 
or the ' transcendently impetuous.' And great endeavours 
ought to be made after the ' transcendent method' and after 
warm impetuosity [in following out the same]. So much for 
the declaration of the distinctions* [among the followers of the 
Toga]. 

b. By ' mildness' [as we learn from Bh4v&ganes'd] is here 
meant ' smallness'. The meaning of ' middlingness' is the 
familiar one. By ' transcendentness' is meant the exceeding 
of all measure, — excessiveness, in short.-f 

c. Now he mentions a method which differs from these 
methods in being an easy one.^ 

ni^'w sPT T^f^ «?^f^ I ^^vr. I ?5lfWt tow%»t: ^m^Ef^ir i 

W^'H^: I ^Jf^Wt Ji^iS^fW: cfrTO^^fiT I ^rf^^iF^rqnf: I ♦ijti5*ii 
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f^<Ml'ilv<Mlftl II ^^ II 

The devotional Aph, 23 — Or by profound devotednesa 
method. towards the Lord, [the ascetic may attain 

to the state of abstract Meditation]. 

a. By " the Lord" (Ishwara) we mean what will be defined 
[in §24]. By " profound devotedness" towards Him, we mean 
a kind of devoted attachment, a peculiar serving of Him, the 
consigning of all one's actions to Him. The person [under the 
influence we speak of] desiring no fruit [of his actions] in the 
shape of enjoyment of sense-objects, or the like, makes over 
all his actions to Him, the pre-eminent guide. This * profound 
devotedness* is a pre-eminent means of abstract Mecditation 
and of the attainment of its fruits.* 

h^^ h^^^*^ete ^* ^^ ^^ ^^^^ J^®^ stated that abstract 

•nee to the Lord. Meditation may be attained through pro- 

found devotedness towards the Lord. With reference to this, 
he now proceeds to declare, in order, the nature, [§24], the 
proofs [§25], the pre-eminence [§26], and the name [§27], of 
the Lord, the order of His worship [§28], and the fruit there- 
oft [§29]. 

The term * Lord* Aph, 24. — The Lord is a particular Spirit 
defined. (Purusha) Untouched by troubles, works 

fruits, or deserts. 

a. ' Troubles' — i. e. things that distress, — such as ignorance 
&,, which will be spoken of [in the 2nd section], 'Works' — 
i. e. [actions involving] merit or demerit. Truits' — L e. what 
ripen out of works, as birth, life, or whatever is experienced 
[by mortals as the consequences of their actions]. By* deserts' 

t tww Jif^nTRFcOTrf^c^m fcj* I ?^w^ ^^'i JTJTT* swr4 
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are meant those self-continuant conditions, or tendencies 
[ — leading to their inevitable consequences — ], which take 
the name of dsaya [ — from the root si * to sleep, — ] because 
they rest on the tablets of the mind until their fruit shall have 
ripened. [The Lord, to whom no such things are attributable, 
is declared to be] 'Untouched* by these — i. e. not affected by 
them during any of the three times, [ — past, present, or 
future].* 

6. A 'particular Spirit/ — i. e. one who is different from 
other spirits ; — such is the force of the term here rendered 
' particular.' t -^ 

The Lord upholds ^' '^he Lord' (Ishwara)—!. e. [—from 

an thinffs by His the root bi * to possess power' — ] who is 
™^^®^^ * accustomed to rule, — who is able to uphold 

the world by his mere will. Such is the nature of * the Lord.** 

d. Having thus stated the nature of the Lord, he now 
[§23. 6.] states the proofs§ [that such a Being exists]. 

Proof that there is Aph, 25. — In Him does the germ of the 

such a Being as the . • /> • 

Lord. omniscient become infinite. 

a. *In Him' — i. e. in that divine Being. The germ of 
omniscience is the less or more of the knowledge of the past, 
the future, &c. This is the germ; because like a germ it is the 
root [of what springs from it]. This [knowledge which in 
others is less or more] in Him, is infinite, or reaches its ex- 
treme limit. [And it is held to be a fair inference that Know- 
ledge reaches the limit of Omniscience 8omewhere\ for, proper- 
ties that are capable of degrees, such as Parvitude and Magni- 
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tude, are [in particular instances] seen to have reached their 
extreme limits, — Parvitude, for example, in an Atom, and pre- 
eminent Magnitude in the Ether. So too Knowledge and the 
like, properties of the intellect, are seen admitting of degrees. 
They reach their extreme limit somewhere, and He in whom 
they are infinite is the Lord.* 

6. Having thus declared the nature of the Lord,and the proof 
that such a Being exists, he next [§23. 6.] declares His pre- 
eminencc^f 

The pre-emmencc ^pf^- 26. — He is the preceptor even of 
of the Lord. the first, for he is not limited by time. 

a. *0f the first;' — that is to say, even of the earliest [of creat- 
ed beings], such as Brahm^ &c. He [the Lord] is the preceptor, 
or instructor ; for He is not bounded by time, since He is with- 
out beginning, — and these, on the other hand, are limited by 
time because they had a beginning. J 

6. Having thus declared the pre-eminence [of the Lord], he 
declares His name [§23. 6.], with a view to its employment 
in devotion.§ 

a. * His/ — i. e. of the Lord as thus defined [§24], the name, 



JTf T^ 5^?^q; iff^rm^ frsftcm^r PrncRnt ^rotJirH i tww^M«*i*if- 
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or appellation, is 'Glory* (pranava) [which is the technical term 
employed in speaking of the mystical name]* Om.'* 

a. 'And of the two [ — i. e. of the Lord and this name, or as 
•denoted and denoter/ is eternal. It is conventionally de- 
daredy — but not made by any one. Just in like manner as 
the actual relation between a father and his son is declared 
{and not created] by some one who says " This is that one's 
father, and that is this one's son."f 

c. He next speaks of worshipj [ — §23. 6.] 

cT^^?cT5W^i^ II \< II 
How the name of Avh, 28. — Its repetition [should be made 

the Lord is to be , i n n ^- -^ • -i? x- 

uaed in worship. and also] reflection on its signincation. 

a' Its' — i. e. of this mystical name, consisting of three and 
a half prosodial moments [viz: fa = 2)+ (u = l) + (m = i) = 
(om=3J)], the repetition, or proper pronunciation; and re- 
flection on, or re-iterated mental attention to, its signifi- 
cation — viz: the Lord, — is a means of concentrating the thoughts; 
therefore it is here stated that the follower of the Yoga ought 
to repeat the mystical name and to reflect upon its import, 
with a view to the effecting of abstract Meditation.§ 

b. He next mentions the fruits [§23. b.] of such worship.§ 

Aph, 29. — ^Thence comes the knowledge of the rightly in- 
telligent [Spirit]' and the absence of obstacles. 

a. 'The rightly intelligent [Spirit]'— i. e. the Spirit possess- 
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'ed of knowledge, — ^He beiiig an intelligence who rightly know*, 
— ^i. e. who kno^s in an opposite, or inverse way, [as con- 
tradistinguished from mortals, whose understanding — as ex- 
plained under § 5. — ^is supposed to flow out and become modi- 
fied by objects. Such a process of gaining knowledge, being 
regarded as undersirable in the case of mortals, is not to be 
imagined to belong to the Lord, who is therefore said to know 
in some opposite way]. There accrues to him [the ascetic] 
a knowledge, a complete apprehension, of Him,* [through the 
practice recommended in § 23]. 

b. The obstacles [to the attainment of the end in view] will 
be mentioned. The absence of these means the exclusion of 
their power.t 

c. Now, which are those obstacles! This being a point in 
doubt, he proceeds to remark as follows. J 

The obstacles of Aph. 30. — Sickness, languor, doubt, dare- 
the ascetic. lessness, laziness, addiction to objects [of 

sense], erroneous perception, failure to attain any stage . [of 
abstraction], and instability [in the state when attained], — 
these distractions of the mind are obstacles [in the way of the 
ascetic]. 

a. These nine, prevailing through the power of the passionate 
and dark qualities [ — the two which are opposed to the 
element of pure or good in the phenomenal world — ] become 
distractions of the mind : — that is to say, the mind is distracted 
by these which are opposed to the mind's concentrating itself 
on any point.§ 
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Siokneai, 6. Among these, ' Sickness/ is 8^ fever, or the 

like, caused by disorder of the humours.* 

Languor. c. * Languor* is the mind's inactivity.f^ 

Doubt. d, ' Doubt' is a [sort of] notion that leans to* 

both alternatives. As, fi>r example, [where one hesita^s] " Is 
the Yoga practicable [e» g. for me the doubterX or is it not ?"J 

Gareleasness. «. ' Carelessness' is a habit of mattention, — a» 
listlessness about the effecting of abstract meditation.^ 

I^i^iMBs. /. 'Laziness' fa a heaviness of the body and 

mind, which causes a want (d exertion in the department of 
abstract meditation.|| 

Addictton ta objects, flT. ^Addiction to objects, \qmrati) is a 
greediness consisting in attachment of the mind to objects of 
sensesj^ 

ErroneoBs percep-^ h. Erroneous perception' is a mistaken; 
*»«»• notion [§"8. a.] such as the notion that thct 

thing is silver when it is mother o'pearl."!^ 

FaUure to attain i. By * failure to attain any stage' we mean; 

wiy stage of abstrac- ^i. ^ .,- r ^i. x 

tion. the failmg, tor some reson or another, ta 

attain to, or arrive at, the state of abstract meditation.ir 

Instability. ji. * Instability' is, even when the state of 

abstract meditation has been reached, the mind is not continu- 
ing; steadily therein.' 



«« 
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k. These [§30.] are called 'obstacles' because, as they pre- 
sent themselves, they oppose concentration or meditaticxn.*^ 

I. In order to declare other obstacles also, which cause dis- 
traction of mind, he says'f : — 

Aph. 31. — Grief, Distress, Trembling, and Sighing, are 
accompaniments of the distractions. 

a. When, from whatever cause, distractions [ such as enu- 
merated in § 30.] have arisen, then these, viz. Grief, &c. [§ 31.} 
come on .J 

Grief. b- Among, these [§31.] * Grief is a modi- 

fication of mind, resulting from [other] mental affections and 
characterised by annoyance, in consequence of which annoyance 
sentient creatures exert themselves for its removal.§ 

Distress, c. 'Distress* is a tremulousness of mind, aris- 

ing either from external or internal causes. || 

Trembling. d. * Trembling' (angamejayatwa) is a shak- 

ing of the whole body which prevents steadiness either in 
prescribed postures or in mind.$ 

Sighing. €, 'Sighing' (shw&sa) is an excessive entrance 

of air into the body. An excessive expiration of air from the 
body, is what is meant by prasJnvdsaJV 

/. These [§31.], prevailing along with the distractions [enu- 
merated in§ 30.], are to be excluded by means of 'exercise* 
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[§ 13.] and ^dispassion' [§ 15.] as aforesaid; and therefore it is 
that they are mentioned here.* 

h. He now mentions another method for the prevention of 
th# obstacles [§ 30.] together with their supervenients [§ 31].f 

Meant of combat- -^P^- 32 — For the prevention thereof let 
ing distractiont. qj^q ^ruth be dwelt upon. 

a. For the prevention, or hindrance, of these distractions, 
one should dwell upon, or again and again confine the atten- 
tion, to one truth, — some accepted truth, — by force of which, 
when concentration on one point has taken place, the distrac- 
tions subside.^ 

b. He next states another method, premising some mention 
of purifying processes which conduce to the perfecting of the 
mind§ 

^m<s^ II ^ ^ II 

Aph. 33. — Through the practising of benevolence, tenderness. 
Amiable haMts re- complacency, and disregard towards objects 
commended. ^^ ^ persons who are respectively in pos- 

session] of happiness, grief, virtue, and vice; the mind becomes 
purified. 

a. ' Benevolence' is good-heartedness ; * tenderness* is com- 
passion; 'complacency* is sympathetic joy; * disregard* is in- 
difference. He should exercise these, repectively, towards the 
happy, the grieved, the virtuous, and the vicious. That is to 
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aay, when people are happy, he should show benevolence^, 
saying, " Blessings on their joy !", — and not [show] envy* 
When people are grieved, he should show tenderness, saying 
* By what means, verily can they be freed from their grief?,' — . 
'and not [show] a disposition to stand, aloof. And when people 
are virtuous, he should exhibit complacency, by sjrmpathetically 
rejoicing in their virtue,^ — and not [show] aversion by sayipg> 
" What 1 — are these* forsooth virtuous ?*' And in regard to,tli& 
vicious he should practise simply indifference, showing neither 
sympathy nor aversion.* 

6. In the aphorism, by the words, * happiness' ' grief, &c.*' 
are denoted those to whom these belong. So, in thiiK manner^ 
by the purifying influences of friendliness, &c, the mind being 
rendered cheerful, the production of abstract mutation takea. 
place readily.f 

c. This purifying process is an external one [and not an in. 
timate portion of the Yoga itself]. As, in arithmetic, in effect- 
ing the calculations of questions of Alligation, &a the opera- 
tions of Addition &c., are valuable [not so much in tiiem- 
selves, but], as aids in effecting the imjKyrtant matter, 
so by exercising benevolence, &c, which are [moods of mind| 
opposed to aversion and covetousness, the mind, in wljiich ctm^ 
posure has [thereby] been produced, becomes fitted for medita- 
tion — ^that * in which there is distinct recognition of an olgect^ 
[§ 17.], &c. Covetousness and aversion are the very chief raiaer» 
of distractions : — ^if therefore these be radically extirpated, tiben,, 

* Nt#frf I ^^w irqr i ^frm s^: i 3^ yt?T^»i| i top 
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through its composure [and freedom from distraction], the mind 
the more readily becomes concentrated on one point.* 
d. He mentions another expedient, f 

Another expedirat Aph. 34.— [Or, he may combat distrac- 
traolioiL tionsj by forcibly expelling and by restram- 

ing the breath. 

lUgnUtioa <*. The 'expelling' of the breath is the 

of the breath. vomiting or emitting it [by a slow but comp- 

lete expiration]. The 'restraining' it, is the stopping it [by 
shutting the mouth and closing both nostrils with the fingers 
of the right hand]. And this, we mean to say, takes place after 
i/nhcUcUion [ — ^though mentioned in the aphorism as if im- 
mediately following expiration — ], because, after expelling the 
breath, it is impossible to restrain it without [having made a 
: previous] inhalation. Thus, then, the regulation of the breath 
[prdndydma], being of three descriptions according to the 
distinction of 'expiration' (rechaJca), 'inspiration' (piurakajy and 
* restraining' (hwrnhJiaka)^ causes steadiness of the mind, and 
its concentration in a single direction.J 

h. He states another means of steadiness.§ 

t ^Mi4ii*w**i^ n 
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Another expedient. Aph. 35. — Or a sensuous immediate cogni- 
tion, being produced, may serve as a cause of the steadiness 
[of the mind]. 

a. To complete the sentence, we must supply *of the mind/* 

6. Objects of sense are odour, savour, colour, touch, and 
sound. Wherever these exist as fruits, that case of perception, 
or especially immediate cognition,is sensuous: — and this, when 
it is excited, causes fixation of the mind.t 

Mystical sense- c. To explain : — in the case of him who 

perception. fi^es his mind on the tip of his nose, there 

arises a perception of celestial odour. [If he fix his mind] on 
the tip of the tongue, in like manner, there is a perception of 
savour ; on the fore-part of the palate, a perception of colour ; 
on the middle of the tongue, a perception of the touch ; on the 
root of tongue, a perception of the sound. Thus, then, through 
this or that organ, the perception arising of this or that celes- 
tial sense-object becomes a cause of the mind's concentration in 
one direction.}: 

d. He mentions another expedient of the like description.§ 

Another expedient. Aph, 36. — Or a luminous [immediate cog- 
nition, being produced,] free from sorrow, [may serve as a cause 
of the steadiness of the mind.] 

a. To complete the aphorism, we must supply * an immediate 
cognition, being produced, may serve as a cause of the steadi* 
ness of the mind/l 
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h. H«r6, by the word ' lumen' (jffotis) is meant the light 
that consists of the Pure element [out of the three elementary 
qualities that constitute the phenomenal]. A luuiinous imme- 
diate cognition [§ 35. b.] is that in which this [Pure element] 
is excellent, abundant, exceeding,* 

c. • Free frohi sorrow,* — that is to suy, that ca.\iso of the steadi- 
ness of the mind in respect of which [agency] all sorrow, 
which [ — see Sdnkhya Lectilre, § 61. — ] is a modification of the 
Passionate [or foul element of the phenomenal universe], 
is removed by virtue of the eicel^cise of the ' beatific't [degree 
of meditation — § 17. r/., — where the ascetic, not yet liberated 
from the phenomenal) Is nearly freed from the two coarser of its 
three chains]. 

d. The meaning is this, that, on the disappearance of all 
Dwelling on thfe ' niodifications [§ 5.] through the beholding 

inner light of the of perfect knowledge, steadiness takes place 
** in the mind of him who, in the midst of the 

lotus-cup of his heart, broods on the Pure element of thought 
[spread out in the heart] like the milky ocean when its waves 
are stilled.:^ 

e. By means of exhibiting another expedient , he declares 
an object [worthy of being meditated] in the meditation 'in 
which there is distinct recognition of an object.'§ — [§ 17J. 

miSe1L?le.?^" ^P'^' 37.-Or the thought, taking as it* 
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'Object some one devoid of passion, [may find what will serre 
«8 a cause of the steadiness of the mindj."^ 

a. To complete the aphorism we must supply* may [find 
what will] serve as a cause of the steadiness of the mind.'* 

b. 'Devoid of passion/ i» e., who has abandoned all desire for 
•objects of sense, — like Sanaka and others. [The mind, we re- 
peat, may fee steadied by the expedients previously mentioned,] 
or the thoughts of the Yogi, directed to this [ — ^i. e. to one 
•devoid of passion as Sanaka was — ],becomes fixed ; — that is to 
say, the unimpassioned thought becomes more firmly steady 
through reflecting on one whose thoughts are devoid of passion.*!" 

c. He mentions another expedient of this description.J 

Recotfrae liad Aph. 38. — Or the dwelling on know- 
•leeping. ledge [that presents itself] in dream, or in 

•leep, [may serve ^ls a cause of the steadiness of the mind]. 

Dreaming defiH«d. U- *Dream' is that wherein the soul is af- 
fected through the mind alone, when the modifications of the 
external organs of sense have departed.§ 

6. 'Sleep' has already been definedii[ — see § 10], 

c. [We say, then, that] knowledge dependent on dream, or 
dependent on sleep, when dwelt upon, causes steadiness of 
mind,$ — [there being in either case nothing to distract the 
attention], 

(L Since [different] men have different tastes ; on whatever 
thing the Yogi places his faith, by meditating on that same 

f^t *T^fH f^T'Tf r^^^ ^w^nir T^t*' N^ wi^c^ ^M<fl^4: n 
9 ^m^^ Pwc5^«f m VRm^^s^^imjH ^m: ft^nTr ^trfmr ii 
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thing he may attaiia. what he wants [ — viz. steadihesfl of" 
mind]: — in order to dieclare this, he states as follows* 

^«nfWcl«m5Tr3J II fA It 
Anything you Aph. 39. — Or [the steadyihe: of the mindl 

please may be dwelt - /« . n i \ ° ^i.* 

upon, to steady i^e naay DO effected J^^ by pondertug anytmng 
"*^**' that one approves. 

a. [That is to.sayjj the mind becomes steadied when any 
object that one prefers is pondered, — whether external, as the- 
Moon or the like, or internal, as a congeries of arteries or the 
fike.'f?- 

13ie fruit, of medita1JQi»< K Having tUus exhibited the means 
fof accomplishing meditation], in order ta exhibit the fruits,, 
b^ proceeds to remark. J 

^Fat ^FT^^IT: II 8'P-II 
X J^. *?^*^^*^°^ *^® ApK. 40.— His mastery extends to the . 

innnitely smAll. qT; . . . 

ipreat. ' atomic and to the infinite. 

a. Bbe ascetic Meeting, by these methods, steadiness of . 
mind, obtains, through meditation on:'Subtile objects, unresisted, 
mastery as far as the Atcans ; — that is to say, his mind,, in [deal- 
ing with] subtile objects, even as far as the Atoms [which elude 
the cognizance of. ordinary perspicacity],- is nowhere baffled.. 
In like manner, no vmenfcai obstacle arises any where toiiim medi-- 

tating the gross, even to the extent of. infinite magnitude, — aa 
the Ether, fSar example ;— but everywhere he is uncontrolled, — 
such is the meaning.§' 

^ -i^ '-\ 
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b. Of the mind thus bv these methods rectified, what is the 
aspect [or actual condition]? To this he replies** 

The state of the mind Aph. 41. — ^To that [mind whose toodi' 

properly intent on a sin- /? ^- , r ii xi. x xi. 

gle object. fications [ — all save that there remains 

some one object of meditation — }have disappeared, there occurs, 
as [occurs] to a noble gem [ — e. g. rock-crystal, when brought 
into conjunction with a coloured substance — }, when intent on 
any one out of these — viz. — the perceiver, the perception, and 
the perceivable,— a tinging thereby. 

a. That is to say — to that [mind] whose 'modifications* 
[§ 5.] have disappeared, which has repelled all modifications 
except that which has to be pondered, — which has accomplished 
that concentration 'in which there is distinct recogxiition'*f[of a 
single object to the exclusion of all others, — § 17.]. 

fe. *Out of [the three viz.] the perceiver, the perception, and 
the perceivable' — i. e. Soul, the organs of sense, and the [five] 
elements.^ 

c. *To it [ — the thought — ] in tent on any one [of these §41 ,i 
6. — ]th<?re occurs a tinging thereby.' By 'being intent thereon' 
we mean attending to that alone. * A tinging thereby,'— ^i. e, 
the [thought's] coming to consist thereof [by taking the colour 
or character of the object as its own] ; — the coming to be of the 
same description ; — that is to say, it [ — the thought — ] becomes 
modified into the aspect of that § [which is thought upon]. 

d. He mentions an illustration. To the noble — i. e. pure 
[transparent and colourless] — gem, such a gem as rock-crysta) 
or the like, there occurs this or that colour in consequence of its 
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being the receptacle of this or that colour, [—as when the red 
or other colour of flowers has place within a crystal vase — ]. 
In like manner, to the stainless pure element of thought 
[§ 36, d.] there occurs the hue of this or that, through the ad* 
jacent hue of this or that thing which is meditated upon.* 

e. * The perceived, the perception, and the perceiver' — such 
is the inverse order in which these are to be understood [ — ^in^ 
stead of the order adopted in the aphorism — ], because it is on 
* the perceived' [ — the external or objective — -J that meditation 
is first flxed,f f — see § 17.^. &c]. 

/' He now states [in three aphorisms] a fourfold division 
of the abovementioned [§ 41] change I [of the mind into the 
likeness of what it ponders]. 

The first stage of the ^pf^- 42.— This [change of the mind into 

mind properly intent, the likeness of what is pondered — §41 — ], 

when mixed up of the fancy of the ' word,' the * meaning,' and 
the * knowledge,' is [technically termed] the ^ argumentative.' 

a. A * Word,' is what is apprehended by the organ of hearing, 
or [in the technical language of the grammarians] a manifesta- 
tion§ (aphota), 

b. The ' Meaning' i. e. the thing meant by a sound or word is 
a genus [ — such as * cow,' * horse,' — ] &c„|| [see SaJiitya Bar- 
pana § 12]. 

c. ' Knowledge,' is a modification of the understanding [ — see 
§ 5 and 6 — ] where the quality of Purity prevailsS [ — to the 
suppression of the elements of Passion and Darkness, — see§17gr.] 

5 fPt ^R^triSTRl jf^*^: I 
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d, A * Fancy^ has beeu already djefined* [in Aph, 9 J 

e. *• Mixed up of these-'^ — i. e. in which the three — viz. th^ 

* Wcffd/ &c., [§ 42], — by Hiiitually commingling, appear in aix 
[ambiguous and] fanciful shape, — ^ih the shape [at cmce] of the 
word * cow/ [for example], the thing ' cow/ and the notion 

* cow/ — this is what is called [technically] * the argumentative' 
(aavitarka) change-f* [of the mind reflecting «k mixed object of 
thought — while the attention, is diyided among the sound, theL 
thing signified, and the knawledge of the thing.] 

/. He now mentions that ' non-argumentative' [aflTectibn oC 
the mind] which is the opposite of the one just d^fined^ [§42j- 

Aph, 43. — On the clearing off of the memory [of the wordl 

The second st&ee ^^^ ^^ sense attached, to it by convention],, 
of the mind properly the [mental] display only of the thing itself 

as if of something indefinite [and. no. longer- 
referred to any term — no longer regarded as being wliat is. 
meant by the word *cow/ or what is meant by the word *-horse/ 
&c. — ], this [affection of the mind which no longer inflects at 
mixed object of thought — § 42 — \ is that which: is calkd [tech- 
nically] the ' non-argumentative.' 

a. ' Of the memory* — t e*, of the memory of tJie ceDH^entioiii! 
as to the sense of the word. ' The clearing off' — L e., the- 
departure. When this takes place^ the change [of the-mind]: 
vhen it reveals the thing itself alone, as if devoid of any. charac- 
ter [which would suggest a term as applicable ta.it]^^— when it 
[the mind in its changed state — § 41 — ] is employed about the- 
object to be pondered alone [without regard to its having any 
name], and thus clear of * fancy' [ — ^nothing being pondered bat 
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the actual thing itself — ], is what is called the 'non-argumenta- 
tive* [affection of the mind] ; such is the meaning* 
b. In order to declare another division, he says rf — 

Aph, 44. — Just by this [mental affection under the two 
The third and ^P^^^s explained in Aphorisms 42 and 43], 
fourth stages of the that which is [technically termed] ' delibera- 
proper yin en ^.^^, (g^_^-^^^^,^)^ and [that termed] * non- 
deliberative' (nimchara), where the object ]pondered, — instead 
of being gross as in these two preceding cases — ] is * subtile,' 
has been [sufficiently] explained ; [ — the distinction between 
this pair, out of the four referred to at § 41 /., being the same 
as that between the other pair]. 

a. Just by this mental affection, in the shape of the ' argu- 
mentative' [§ 42] and the * non -argumentative' [§43], where the 
object is a ' gross' one [as contradistinguished from the * subtile' 
objects, — see § 44 6. — ], the pair of mental affections also, in 
the shape'of the ' deliberative' and the * non-deliberative,' where 
the object is ' subtile,' has been explained.^ 

6. What sort [of mental affection] is that where the object 
is subtile 'i That [mental affection] is so called, the object 
whereof, such as the * subtile elements' or the * organs' [§17. /.] 
is subtile. By this [mention that the object, in the case of the 
latter pair, — §44, a., — as * subtile'] it is declared that in the 
former [pair] the object is * gross,' — for [in truth] it is on the 
gross elements that it [ — the former pair §42 — 43 — ] is de^ 
pendent. That is [called] the * deliberative' [§44] in which 
the * subtile object' appears whether as the object of a ques- 
tion as to the name, the meaning, and the notion [§42], or 
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&p3Tt from any such question, but yet as qualified by tbe charac-^ 
ters of space and time, &c. That [on the other hand] is [called] 
the 'non-deliberative* [§44], in which the * subtile object,' in 
the shape of the Subtile Elements or the Organs, independently 
of the properties of space and time, &c., is presented simply as 
the thing itself. It is of this [pair of mental modificatiolis] 
alone that the objects are ' subtile'* [ — and not of the other 
pair, — see §44. a.] 

c. In reply to the question how far [the term] * where the 
object is subtile* [§44] [extends], he says : — -^ 

The limit of analysis. Apk. 45 — And * the having a subtile object* 
ends with the Indissoluble. 

a. This fact that has been mentioned of the * deliberatitre* 
and the * hon-deliberative* mental affections [§44], that theii* 
object is a ' subtile* one [§44. 6.], ends with the Indissoluble, — 
meaning, by the * Indissoluble,* Nature, [that primordial princi- 
ple — see S&nkhya Lecture §7 — ] which is nowhere resolved 
[into anything underlying it], — or which [to take another ety- 
mological explanation] declares or suggests nothing. It ia at 
this point that * the having a subtile object* ceases+ [ — seeing 
that, beyond this, there exists nothing more subtile lying 

further back.] 

b. To explain : — in the modification of the Qualities there 
arise four divisions — (1) that which has a diversified chai^tef^ 
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(2) that which has an uadiversified character, (3) that which 
merely has a character, and (4) that which has not a charac- 
ter. [By] * that which has a diversified character* {vishishta- 
lingo) [is meant] the [gross] elements [Sdnkhya Lecture §33J. 
[By] * that which has an undi versified character* (avishiahta- 
Una) is meant the subtile elements and the organs [S. L. §25]. 
[By] ' that which merely has a character, (Unga'mdtra) is 
meant Intellect [S. L. §S]. [By] Hhat which has riot A 
characteristic attribute' (alitia) is meant the First Principle 
[S. L. §7] beyond which there is notking subtile* [underlying 
or originating it.] 

a» He next mentions, as the topic presents itself, the motive 
for [valuing] these mental aflfections [or tinges, §41.]t 

What the afore- Aph. 46. — These themselves constituted 

tiom constitttte. ' Meditation with its ^eed' [§17. &.] 

€U * These themselves,* i. e. the mental affections above de- 
scribed. Meditation * in which there is distinct recognition* [§l7 
6.] is called [meditation] * AVith its seed* — 'i. e. that which is 
with a seed or with something to rest upon — because all thes«( 
[varieties of mental affection which we have been treating of] 
|iave something to rest uponj [ — which — see §17. i. — must 
eventually be deserted,] 

b. Now he states the fruit of the * non-deliberative* [mental 
affection], seeing that, of the other mental affections, this ' non-^ 
deliberative* one [§44] is the fruit.§ 

* ?wrf| I y'lt^ ^^rft ^c^ ^^ff^ f^ftT^ifWWftrSc^ fe- 
f tptrtrt fiiflMffr^rf q*5?t q^^^nr^ if 
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f^f^^5IT^5«Trc«r!Tm?: II 9^ 11 

Hid fruit of this. Aph, 47. — When wisdom has come, through the 
* non-deliberative^ [mental affection], there is spiritual clearness* 
a. What we mean by * non-deUberative' has been already 
explained* [ — §44.] 

6, * Wisdom* here stands for * purity.' J 

o. In comparison with the ' argumentative' [mental affection], 
when the object is a gross one, the ' non-argumentative' is the 
superior. In respect of that too the 'deliberative/ whose 
object is a subtile one, [is the superior]. In respect of this 
agaiti the ' non-deliberative* [where the object is subtile, is the 
superior]. And when, in virtue of pre-eminent practice of this 
there has arisen wisdom, or purity, then there is spiritual clear- 
ness. By ' spiritual' we mean what re^es in the soul, or in 
the understanding. Such clearness [viz. spiritual clearness] 
arises [from the ' non^deliberative' mental affection with a sub« 
tile object]^ And it is just this spiritual clearness which we 
m:ean by the firm steadfastness! [attained on the removal of 
distractions — §32]. 

d. [Well], — this having been attained, what next f To this 
he r6plies.§ 

sRfWn ?T^ JTirr II 9< 11 

From aplrituai Aph. 48.— In that case there is 'know* 
too^edge? ledge which holds to the truth. 

a. By ' knowledge which holds to the true' we mean that 
knowleclge which is never overshadowed by error, — which holds 
to the truth — ^i. e. to the real.|| 

%jh^ ^fH wmmronr: \ wcJrf^ 5?^ ^^f[ %?f^mR \ war: jwtc- 
^gq5ini^ \ "^j^ f^mw I^Kfi «rci^f^?fr ^fi^rfftr!^ h 
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b. ' In that case'— i. e. when spiritual clearness has been 
attained, this [true knowledge] takes place.^ 

c. Andy through this rightly intelligent view, regarding 
everything as it really is» the Yogi attains to pre-eminent Con- 
centrationf [§2]. 

(2. He now states the distinction of this from other [forms of} 
correct knowledge.^ 

Aph. 49. — [This kind of knowledge differs] from the knowr 

This knowledge ledge due to testimony and inference because 
fantn froin ordinary ti* /»i_ • •-ti 

luiowledge. the object of these two is not particulars but, 

generals. 

a. By * testimony' we mean scriptural information. By • in* 
ference' we mean what has been already defined [at §7 a.] The 
knowledge which arises from these two [sources of knowledge} 
has generals [and not individuals] as its object ; tw neith^ testi«» 
mony nor a [logical] sign [tekunpiov] is able, like a sense- 
organ, to convey a knowledge of particularities§ [meaning 
thereby the ultimate apd no further explicable distinctions that 
exist betweeu individuals generically similar and Qumerically 
different]. 

h. On the other hand this meditative knowledge — ^that asso- 
ciated with ihe clearness which comes through the * nem-delibcr 
rative' [mental affection — §47] differs from these two kinds of 
knowledge [§49 a.}, in its having individualities as iter object ; — 
that is to say, [it differs from them] because its object is the 
individual ^ subtile element' or the individual Soul itflelf.|t 
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[And so this knowledge, since its object is the particular, has an 
object other than that which belongs to testimony or inference.] 

a. Moreovei:, when this has been attained, coie can discern 
with one's o^inaiy organs even minute things, hidden or very 
Hfuroffl* 

d,, Q9 sti^tes the [especial] fruit of this correct knawledgejf 

One tram of thought itj^ 50. — The train [of self-reproductiTe 

S pat « «i^^ tbougkt] resulting from tWs put. a stop to 

pther tcaii^ Q-ther trw^ 

a. The [self-reproduotive} continuous flow [of thought-— §18] 
produced by this [meditative] knowledge [§49] prevents other 
trains^ whether they arise durii^ relaxation or concentration ; — 
tiiat is to, say, it n)^kes tHem incapedi>le of producing their effecta. 
Xt is for this reasoa that it is directed that one should addict 
^imself to tbis ki^d of knowledge aloxie^ 

b. Having thus deacri>hed Ue^tatinx where there is distin<^t 
recognitipn. [of an object §17], m <»rder to declare that in which 
tipije distinct recognition is dropped [§17. j.]^ he says :— § 

ci^rn!^ Pr^ tf^pHitH i fii^^m ^^i nr : ir ^ \ ii 

jAph. 51.— 4Ihi the removal of this ako^ since there is removal 
Pinaiiv this last pf 9JI [the montaj modifications], the Medi- 

tram of thought u to . . , , . 

drop its objMt^ tation 10 witkout a see«L 

a. On. tiie pemoval, L e. on the dissolution, of this also,— L e. 
of the meditation wkeve there is distinct recognition of ma 
object [§17]) — ^when all the modtficationa of the mind [§5] have 
been resolved into their caus^ [or sources — as a jar, when 
bifokeuy is resolved into the earth which it was made of — ], so 



fr^nfqH^>t<4 ^vgil c0.4kMH1$^ 9j{^HMlfl^> 
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that there arises merely a continuous train [of thought self re- 
productive], thereupon, as there is nothing but negation. * This 
is not.' This is not — meditation appears with relinquishment 
of the seed [§17 6.] ; on which taking place, the soul is said to 
abide in its own nature pure — alone — emancipated.* 

Recapitulation. h. Well then [ — to recapitulate briefly—], 
having set forth the definition [§ 2] of concentration* which is 
the subject of the work [§ 1], the explanation of the terms 
* Modification of the mind* [§ 6] and the ' Prevention* thereof 
[§ 12], the definition of ' Exercise* [§ 13] and * Dispassion* [§ 16] 
and having thms stated the nature of and the difference 
between these two expedients ; then hiaving stated the division 
of Concentration, into principal and secondary, by distinguish- 
ing it as * Meditation in which there is distinct recognition* 
[§ 17] and that * in which distinct recognition is lost [§18];' 
then having exhibited diffusively [§20 — 22} the expedients 
[for attaining to concentration], after premising an exposures of 
the * Spurious semblance of concentration,* [§ 1&] ; then, with a 
view to exhibiting an easy method, having determined the 
nature of the Lord [§ 23 — 24], the proof of His existence [§ 26}, 
Hia pre-eminence [§ 26], His name [§ 27], the order of His 
worship [§ 28] and the fruits thereof [§ 29] ; then having de- 
scribed the distractions of the mind [§ 30] and their super- 
venients, gtief &c. [§ 31], and diffusively, the means of combating 
these — viz. the dwelling upon some one truth [§ 32], the prac- 
tice of benevolence &c. [§ 33], the regulation of the breath 
[§S4], and other such means — viz. * sensuous immediate cogni- 
tions &c.' [§ 85 — 39] — as are conducive to Meditation with or 
without distinct recognition of an object ; having declared the 
mental affections [§ 41], with an eye to the winding up, with 
their definitions [§ 42-44], their fruits [§ 46-48] and their object 
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[§ 49] ; then by finally summing up, in regard to the Meditation 
with distinct recognition and that without distinct recognition 
of an object, — in words to the effect that Meditation without a 
seed is preceded by that which has a seed § 61, the chapter on 
Concentration has been expounded* [by Pantanjali.] 

c. Thus is completed the First Book — that on Meditation — 
of the commentary, composed by the illustrious great king and 
governor. King Bhojaraja, on the Aphorisms of Patanjali's Sys- 
tem of the Yoga.*f" 

d. Ti^e commentator, it will be observed [-r-see Intro(}uc- 
RiBinarkB. tion, b, — ,] justifies Patanjali's undertaking 

to expound the Yoga, by citing a passage from the Veda [ — 
the Nachiketa Upanishad — ] recommendatory of the Yoga,, 
The Yoga, therefore, under that name, was recognised antece- 
dently to Patanjali, and is not to be regarded as an invention 
pf.his. 

e. The term Yoga, we were told [§ 2], implies the hindering^ 
pf th^ modific^.tions of the thinking principle. AU the Bij. 
Hindu systems, five of which we have already partially examin- 
ed, agree in regarding the distinction between Subject and 
Object as the most momentous of facts, and the emancipation 
of the former from all entanglement with the latter as the one 
desirable end. In their treatment of the Objective the systemp: 

g»mTqrwr^5fq?:?iJrww ^ fg ^ M MM i"iMHi<i^Nj^iMmHi^ii<i^4icJ M ft Pr- 
^ qnnr^: 
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differ, at least in appearance, more widely than in their treats 
ment of the Subjective. The Vedanta denies reality — or most 
grudgingly allows any thing of reality — to the Objective. Tlie 
Nyaya accords to it a reality co-ordinate with that of the Sub- 
ject, giving impartially the name of Substance to both. The 
Sankhya steers a jniddle course between these two. It treats 
the Objective as an aggregate of qualities, whsch exist as avxih 
but not as substances. In this respect, the Sankhya comes 
even nearer than the Vedanta to Bishop Berkeley. The Yoga, 
as far as we have seen, concurs with the Sankhya on this point. 
While the systems thus differ in regard to the Objective or Mate^ 
rial, they all agree, on the other hand, in regarding the Subject 
(aiman) — call it Soul, or Spirit, — as a self-dependant reality. 
The only dispute here IS, whether Soul, or Spirit, is one or 
manifold. The Vedanta holds that it is one ; the other systems, 
80 far as we have yet seen, that it is manifold. It is to be 
observed that nowhere in any of the systems does the notion of 
a created spirit present itself. The Vedanta availing itself of 
a sufficiently loose analogy, speaks of one Soul pervading all 
bodies as one thread might pervade a necklace of golden, silver 
and earthen, beads ; while the Sankhya urges the objection that 
if Soul were but one, then all would be happy when one is 
happy, all would die, when one died, and so on, which is con- 
trary to experience, [S4nkhya Lecture §48 and 46]. But, 
whether Soul be one or manifold, every one of the system? 
holds it to be self-dependant. Soul is the substance — ^beneath 
which there stands nothing ; — and the pity, in the estimation 
of Hindu philosophy, is, that anjrthing should stand ahove it,— - 
any more than beneath it. It ought to stand alone — apart from 
everything phenomenal. 

/. In order'to repel the transient or phenomenal, according 
to the Yoga [§12] we must have recourse to exercise and dis- 
passion, or asceticism and mortification. 

g. By means of ascetic exercises and the mortification of all 
desires, the mind is supposed to attain to a state of undisturbed 
Meditation [§17], where some one single object is pondered, to 
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the exclusion of all others. But as the practised swimmer 
parts with his last cork or bladder, so the soul of the ascetic 
must in due course part with every object, and at length medi- 
tate without any object at all [%IS]. To effect this being a 
matter of difficulty, devotion to the Lord [§23] is recommended 
as a comparatively easy method. In admitting the existence of 
a Divine Being (Ishwar) in whom the good qualities belonging 
to man reach their limit, the Yoga, hence named the aeshwara 
saiikhya differs from the Sankhya of Elapila, which is known 
as nirishvjara. 

h. As the ascetic is ei^posed to obstacles, these are discussed 
by Patanjali [§30 — 31], and means for combating them are in* 
dicated [§32—39]. 

i. When all obstacles have been thus removed, the mind is 
supposed to be as free from all contamination of the pheno- 
menal as the pure crystal is free irom the red colour which 
seenna to belong to it while a rose is seen athwart it. 
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a. May that three-eyed Lord of the World, by whom were 
shown the several means for securing the riches of Concentra- 
tion (yoga), attainable with great difficulty, be [adjuvant] for the 
attainment of what is desired !* 

h. Thus then having declared, in the First Book, the Con- 
centration, along with its means, of him whose mind is abstract- 
ed [from all objects]; — how, preceded by the practice of means, 
does the concentration of him whose mind is not abstrcted, ad- 
vance to accomplishment. [Since this question presents itself — ] 
in order to set forth the practice of what is instrumental there- 
to, i^e -declares the practical [part of] Concentration.f 

* ' • 

Q 
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^^i w^qf^^wf^^n^ %rqT^: ii \ \\ 

Practicea condu- ApL 1. — The practical [part of] Con- 
tion. centration is mortification (tapas), matter- 

ing (aivddhydya) , and resignation (pi^nidkdna) to the Lord. 

u. The penances and tastings enjoined in another Institute 
,[ — viz. the Dharma-shdstra — ], are what is meant by * mortifi- 
cation/ ' Muttering* is the muttered repetition of formute preced- 
ed by the mystic name of the deity [B. I. § 27]. * Resignation, 
to the Lord' is the consigning to Him, the Supremely Venerable, 
without regard to firuit, all one's works. These are what are 
called the practical [part of) Concentration (hriyd-yoga), * 

h. For what purpose is this ? — He replies, "f" — 

^nnf^RR^r^: w^ia^r^^r^^ II ^ ii 

Aph, 2L — It is for the puiqpose of establishing meditation 
The purpose of and for the purpose of extenuating afflic- 

such practices. tions, 

a. The ' afflictions* (TiZe^fea^ will be mentioned [under §^], 
The ' extenuating* of them, is to oppose their producing 
flheir effects. * Meditation* is what has been already defined 
[B. I. § 20, /]. The * establishing* of it, is the repeatedly taking 
into one*s thoughts [the thing to be meditated upon]. That 
the purpose, or motive, of wliich is this, is what is so called [ — 
i. e. is what is spoken of in the aphorism].!): 

ft. That is to say, — these,viz, penance, &c., being practised, 
•rendering inert the ^ Ignorance* and the other afflictions j[§ 3] 
that assail the mind, sustain the part of subservients to tfedi- 
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tation. Therefore it is to the practical [part of] Concentration 
that the Yogi should first direct his attention.* 

c, * For the purpose of extenuating affliction/ — this has been 
stated [in § 2] ; — what are here meant by afflictions ? He 
replies t 

Afflictions to be j^pk, 3. — The afflictions are Icrnorance, 

alleviated by such , , ^ . 

practices. . Egoism, Desire, Aversion, and Tenacity [of 

mundane existence]. 

a. And the * afflictions/ — Ignorance and the rest, — the defi- 
nitions of which will be stated [in the sequel], are five ; and 
these, giving rise to distress, the cbaracteiistic of which is its 
being obstructive [to what we miserable mortals wish], are 
called ' afflictions,' because they, operating in the mind, consoli- 
date that modification of the [three] Qualities which is recog- 
nised as mundane existence J [ — the state of existence which it 
is the aim of the Yogi to eschew]. 

h. Although these are all equal in respect of being afflictions, 
3ret, in order to declare that ' Ignorance' (avidyd)y from its be- 
ing the root, is the principal one, he says.§ 

^fNrr ^T^^ xrpRT^f^ i^^Ti ^u^i^i^ ii s ti 

The source of the ^ph. 4.— Ignorance is the field of the 
afflicttons. others, whether they be dormant, extenuated* 

intercepted, or simple. 

a, * Ignorance' means delusion; the notion, in short, that 
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what is not Soul is Soul. This is the * field/ — the place of 
origin, of the others, viz., * Egoism/ &c., which are sev^raily 
fourfold through the division iiito 'dormant, &c. Therefore, 
where Ignorance, in the shape of a mistaken notion [that whiit 
is not soul is soul], becomes inoperative, there the springing tip 
of the ' afflictions' is not seen ; but, since, where this mistaken 
notion really exists, they are seen to spring up, it is quite 
settled that it is Ignorance that is the source.* 

6. ' The dormant, extenuated, intercepted, and simple' : — 
among these, those 'afflictions' are called 'dormant,* which, 
deposited in the mind, do not give rise to their effects for 
want of something to wake them up ; — as in the state of 
childhood ; — for the child's * afflictions/ though present in the 
shape of mental deposits, are hot developed for waiit of soiiie- 
thing to assist in awakening them.t 

c. Those [' afflictions'] are the * extenuated,* which through 
one's meditating something that is opposed to each severallyi 
their power of producing their effect having been rendered 
inert, abiding in the mind as a species of mental deposit, are 
incapable of giving rise to their effects without ah ample appa- 
ratus [of auxiliaries] ; — for example [such are the * afflictions*] 
of the ascetic Yogi.\ 

d. Those [* afflictions'] are the * intercepted,' which abide 
with their power overpowered by some strong * affliction,'- 
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desire [is overpowered and * intercepted'] when there is the 
cc^ktitioii of aversion, or aversion when there is the condition of 
[an overpowering] deiure ; — for those two, mutually opposite 
caimot simultaneously co-exist.* 

e. Those [* afflictions*] are the * simple/ which operate their 
stevel^ effects when the things with which they co-operate are 
beside them ; — ^[such are,] for example, things adverse to Con- 
centration at all times during the state c^ n<»n-abstraction.f 

/. ' Ignorance,' though standing moreover as the root of these 
four kmds [of 'afflictions'] severally, is recognized as [also] 
atlending thetn ; for nowhere is there found the nature of 
* afflictions' having the character of being irrespective of the 
fttteiKknco of error ; and when that, being a falsity, is removed 
by right knowledge, these [* afflictions/] like burnt seeds, never 
spring up again ; hence it is ascertained that Ignorance is 
their cause and Ignorance is their attendant. Therefore they 
all partake of the name of Ignorance ; and, siil'ce all the ' afflic- 
tions' cause distraction of mind, the Yogi must cut these off at 
the very outset4 

g. He defines ' Ignorance.'§ 
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Aph, 5. — Ignorance (avidyd) is the noUon that the uneter- .. 
Ignorance deEned. nial, the impure, evil, and what is not soul, 
is [severally] eternal, pure, joy, and soul. 

a. The definition of ignorance in general is this, — that, igno- 
rance is the notion that what is mot this is this. The decla- 
ration of the varieties of that same [is made in the aphorism]. 
The noti(m that there is etemalness in things unetemal, such 
as water-jars, is called ' Ignorance.' So too the notion that 
things impure, such as the body, are pure ; and the notion that 
the objects which are evil are joy ; and the notion that the 
body, which is not the soul, is the soul, [ — as when a bumpkin 
fancies that his eye sees, or a phrenologist that his brain 
thinks — ]. This explains the mistake of vice for vitue, and of 
the useless for the useful.* 

6. In order to define * Egoism,' he says.^f* 

• Egoism' defined. Aph. 6.— Egoism (osmitd) is the identify- 
ing of the power that sees with tibe power of seeing. 

a. The ' power that sees' is Soul. The power of ' seeing' is a 
modification of a Quality of ' Purity' [ — see S&nkHya Aphorism, 
B. I. §62 J unobstructed by ' Passion' and * Darkness^' in the 
shape of the internal organ [or mind.] What is called * Ego- 
ism' is the notion that these two things, entirely different as 
being the experienced and the experiencer — the unintelligent 
and the not unintelligent, — are one and the same. For exam- 
ple, — Nature, though really neither agent nor experiencer 
fancies " / am agent, — I am experiencer" : — this blunder is the 
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affliction' called * Egoism/* 

6. He states the definition of ' Desire' (rdga),f 

^^^ cm: I) vd II 
Desire defined. Aph. 7. — Desire is what dwells on pleasure. 

a. * Dwells on pleasure' — ^i. e. reposes on [ — or is the affection 
of the mind when the thought rests on — ] joy. This ' affection/ 
named * Desire/ is a longing, in the shape of a thirst, for the 
means of enjojrment, preceded by [ — or, in other words, conse • 
quent on] the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of him 
who has known joy .J 

6. He states the definition of ' Aversion' {d^vesha).% 

^'W^^ t^: li < II 

Aversion defined. . Aph, 8. — ^Aversion is what dwells on pain. 

a. 'Pain' is what has been already defined [ — ^B. I. §31. 6.]. 
Of him who has known it, disliking what things occasion it, 
in consequence of his remembrance of it, the feeling of dis- 
i^proval is the ' affliction' called ^ aversion.'!! 

6. He states what is * tenacity of life'$ (abhinivesha). 

The clinging to Aph. 9. — Continuant through its self- 
mundMie existence, reproductive property, even on the part of 

-^ - I ■ - — -- — — - ■ — . - . — _ 

•TFI^ ^5??f:^5^fir^q: | ?T$r^fnp?|^^ j|«W4Ccin^M-c1 T^fT^r^^^Ttf^- 
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the wise, attachment to the body is * Tenacity of life'. 

a. Continuant * through its self-reproductive property ;^^— that 
is to say, it flows on by reason of its own nature, just by reason 
of its being self-continuant. The * affliction' called * tepacity of 
life' is what prevails in the case of every one> from the wprm up 
to Brahm^, without any concomitant cause [in addition to its 
own self-continuant property], in the shape of the constant 
clinging [which expresses itself in such terms as], " May I not 
be separated from the body and things sensible, &c.," — ^this 
springing up in the shape of dread, through the force of the 
impression from the experience of the pain of a death that took 
place in a previous life.^^ 

b. Since thus, then, non-abstraction is made up of the ' afflic- 
tions,' the ' afflictions' are at the outset to be removed by the 
practice of intentness on a single point ; — such is the importf 

c. And not without their being known can these be romoved '; 
therefore, having, with a view to the knowledge of them, deelared 
their name, source, division, and characteristic, he now states 
the division of the methods for the removal of these bipartitely 
gross and subtilej 

The SubtUe afflic- Aph. 10.— These, when subtile, are to be 

tions how tobe jj«i ^ -.• t .• 

evaded. evaded by an antagonistic production. 

a. These subtile ' afflictions,' which, abiding in the icma of 
mental deposits, do not occasion any change, in the shape of a 

t 'T^ffmPrt M ^w. ^»w: ^^r?T wm^^ ^^n^ |rtr 
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• modification^ [ — see B. I. § 5, — stored in the mind, like Locke's 

♦ ideas' while not objects of attention — ], these are * to be evaded/ 
to be avoided, ' by an antagonistic production ' by an alteration 
adverse to them. When £he understanding, with its deposits, 
having done its work, lapses into its cause, viz., egoism, then how 
^should these [* afflictions/] being deprived of their joot, possibly 
continue ?* 

B. He now mentions the metJhod for the removal of the 

* gross' ones."|" 

«T(Jf|*<IWiTT<i: II ^^ U 

The gross ^fiflio Aph 11.— Their ' modifications' [—when 
rid of. the * afflictions' modify the mind by pressing 

themselves uponUi€ attention — ] are to begot ridofby meditation, 

<u The * modifications/ in the shape of pleasure, pain, or in- 
difference, which consist of these ' afflictions ' that have set in 
operation their effects, — these are * to be got rid of,' to be 

quitted, by means of meditation, i, e., by intentness of the mind 
on a single point ; — such is the meaning.^ 

6. These ^ from their being gross/ can be removed by the 
mere practice of what purifies the mind [ — see B. I. § 33, c — ], 
as the coarse, gross dirt on clothes and the like is removed by 
mere washing ; but that subtile [impurity] which is in them 
can be removed only by such [more recondite] expedients as 
bleaching, &c.§ 

H 
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c. Having thus mentioned what the 'afflictions' are, he 
remarks as follows, with the view of mentioning the stock of 
•works* [that stands at each man's credit or discredit], 

One»8 mefits and ^P^- 12.— The stock of wwks, whose 
demerits. root is the * afflictions/ is what is to be had 

fruition of in this visible state, or in that unseen. 

a. By * the stock of works' the nature of this [that he is 
speaking of] is set forth, for works exist only in the shape of 
mental deposits, "f* 

6. By * whose root is the afflictions' the cause is set forth* 
since the * afflictions' alone are the cause of acts. J 

c. By * what is to be had fruition of in this visible state, «r in 
that unseen,' the fruit is declared. What is to be eEperieaced 
in this present state, is * what is to be had fruition of in this 
visible state'. What is to be experienced in another life, is 
* what is to be had fruition of in that unseen.'§ 

d. Thus some meritorious acts, such as the worship «f the 
gods, peformed with excessive impetuosity! — see B. I.§21, 
b — ], bestow, even in this life, fruit in the shape of rank, years, 
and enjoyment, — as distinguished rank [ — that of a demigod 
— ], &c., accrued, even in this life, to Nandishwara, through 
the force of bis worship of the divine Mahe^hwara. So to others, 
as Vishwamitra [ — who, according to the Mimd/yana, from being 
a Kshattriya was raised to the rank of a Brdhman — ], through 
the efficacy of penance, rank and long life [have accrued]. To 
others [has accrued change of] rank only, — ^as the change to 
another rank, Ac, of those -doing wicked acts with hot im- 
petuosity, such as Nahusha [who was changed to a ooake]. 
and Urvasi [ — the nymph who was punished] by her meta- 
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morphosis into a creeper in the grove of Kartikeya. In this, 

way is the rule to be applied, according to circumstances, dis- 

tributively or ooUectively,* [ — each well-deservingorill-deserving 

person being understood to receive rank, or years, or enjoy-ment, 

one or more of them, or all of them, or none of them, — and 

so on through the string of permutations and combinations 
possible. 

e. Now he mentions the fruit of the stock of works divided 
Jkccording to its division-f* [into merit and demerit]. 

The fruit of works. Aph. 13— While there is the root, fructifica- 
tion is rank, years, and enjoyment.] 

a. The ' afflictions * above-mentioned are the * root ;* whilst 
these remain unsubdued, of these acts, virtuous or vicious, ' rank, 
years and enjoyment,' are the 'fructification/ i. e. the fruit. 
' Rank ' means the being a man [ or a god, or a beast,] or the, 
like. * Years ' mean abiding for a long time in the body. * En- 
joyments ' mean sense-objects, the senses, and the aggregate of 
pleasures and pains, because the word bhoga [ — here rendered 
' enjoyment ' — ] is formed { from the root bhuj ] so as to denote 
the object, the instrument, or the statej [ of enjoyment]: 

b. The gist of this is this, that the mental deposits of works, 

collected, from time without beginning, in the ground of the 
mind as they by degrees arrive at maturation, so do they 

existing in lesser or greater measure, [ — the sum of the merit 
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being lesser than that of the demerit, or conversely — ], lead to 
their effects in the shape of rank [ raised or lowered — ^J, yearSf 
and enjoyment* [ or experience of good wr ill }. 

c. In respect (rf the * rank/ &c., which have been declared to be 
the fruit of acts, he states, acccnrding to the works that are the 
cause of each, which is the cause of that effect.t 

What works have Aph. 14. — These have joy or suffering 
what fnutB. ^ ^^j^^jy fruits, accordingly as the cause is 

virtue or vice. 

a. ' Joy ' means pleasure ; ^ suffering ' means paiii. These the 
fruit of which are joy and suffering, are what are so named [ — L 
e. are what are denoted in the aphorLam by the compound term 
here analysed]. By* virtue* (piinya) is meant any good 
deed ; by * vice,' its opposite. Of what things these two, viz., 
virtue and vice, are the causes, the nature of these things [is 
what is meant by the compound term punyapunyaJieiutwat ; 
and it is ] thereby! [ — or accordingly as the cause is virtue or 
vice, that the effect is joy or suffering ]. 

b. What is asserted is this, that the rank, y^ars, and enjoy. 
ment, originating in good works, are pleasant fruits ; and what 
originate in evil acts are painfiil fruits.§ 

c. This twofold character [ of the fruit of works ] is in respect 

^^ ^ I ^ 3^2^ ^FR^ ^ ^ ^NWWI^ II 
ft:m'?qr;5rr: ii 
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of mortals simply ; but to the Yogi all [ mundane experience ] 
is sorrow, as he proceeds to state.* 

PWre md pain Aph. 15.— And, to the discriminating, all 

nil IT A V6X3iiilOIIS liO 

the Yogi. is grief simply, since the modifications due to 

the Qualities are adverse [to the summum bonum ] through 
the vexations of the various forms [ of Nature ], and of anxiety 
and impressions self-continuant. 

a. That is to say. — [ in the opinion ] of him who understands 
discriminatively the * affections,' &c., every instrument of ex- 
p^ence [whether of pleasure or of pain ] that comes under his 
view, is, like food with poison in it, a grief only, — something felt 
to be against the grain.f 

6. Since the Yogi who has become a complete adept is dis- 
tressed even by the slightest pain, — as the eye-ball, and no other 
member, experiences great pain from the mere touch of a thread 
of wool, so the discriminating [ votary of Quietude ] is averse to 
the adherence of even a very little pain ; — how is it [ that he 
shrinks from such pains]? To this he replies, 'through the 
vexations of the various forms, and of anxiety, and of impres- 
sions self-continuant.t 

c. Since there is increase of desire in proportion as more ob- 
jects are enjoyed, and since these [ objects ] are causes of other 
pains occasioned by their non-attainment, they are really no- 
thing else than griefs [ — according to the principle that the 
nature of the cause is not other than the nature of the product 
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— ] ; ihuff 14 it that the various foirois [ of Nature presented to 
us in the shape; of objects ] are sorrow.* 

d. While the tneaas of enjoyment are being enjoyed, since 
there must ever exist an aversion towards what is hostile to 
that [enjoymf/nt, — so that thus ever "surgit amari aliquid 
medio defonte lepomm " — ], even at the time of experiencing 
pleasure, the pain of distress is hard to be got rid of, — such is 
wliat constitutes the pain [ called ] anxiety .f 

e. As for the fact that 'impressions self-continuant' are 
griefs, — the sense of enjoyment^ and the sense of suffering, that 
arises on the contact ol' objects which one desires or does not 
desire, originates in one's [ mental ] field a corresponding self- 
continuant impression. Again we [ thence ] experience seusa* 
tions of the same sort, so that, since, through the emergence of 
innumerable self-continuant impressions, the mundane state is 
never cut short, everything whatever is a grief.J 

/. 'And since the modifications due to the Qualities, are 
adverse/ Of the qualities^ viz.. Purity, Passion, and Darkness 
the modifications [or psychical influences] which arise in the 
shape of Pleasure, Pain, and Indifference, are opposed to one 
another, since they reciprocally are overpowered or do over- 
power. These arc but griefs, since they are, in absolutely 
every instance, the cause of griei§ [ — grief continuing while the 
mundane state due to the Qualities continues.] 

§ 5jffrifW*(w%Tn I jornrt ^f^nwmat mrw: g^irjifr «T?iwr: 
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g. What is asserted i« this, that to the discriminating one, 
who desires entire and complete cessation of suffering, the whole 
quaternion [ enumerated in the aphorism ] are causes of the al- 
leged description* [L e., causes of grief]. Hence, since all ob- 
jects exhibit themselves in the shape of vexations, therefore the 
harvest of all works is in the shape of vexation alone."f- 

A. This, that, since the aforesaid fund of 'afflictions,' the 
harvest of [ each one's ] stock of works, takes its rise in Igno- 
rance, and since Ignorance, as being in the shape of false 
knowledge, is to be expelled by correct knowledge, and since 
correct knowledge consists in the ascertainment of what is to be 
rejected and what to be accepted, with the means [of re- 
jection, &c.,] — in order [ — I repeat — \ to declare this, he 
says-t— 

What is to be A'ph, 16. — What is to be shunned is pain 

■hunned. ^^^ y^^ ^^^ 

Oh Since what has been is past, and what is being experienc- 
ed is incapable of being shunned [ivhiUt being experienced] 
it is only mundane pain not yet arrived that is to be shunned : 

>uch is what is here asserted.§ 

6. He states the cause of that which is to be shunned^§ 

^^^■. M 1^: II t» II 
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The origin of evil. ApL l7. — The caiise of what is to be shun- 
ned is the conjunction of the seer with the visual. 

a. The ' seer' — ^in the shape of Thought. The * visuaV means 
the principle of understanding [which does not itself see, but 
is Thought's organ]. The conjunction of these twoj occasioned 
by the absence of discriminative knowledge, — ^their contact as 
the experienced [ — for all that seems external is developed out 
of the principle of the understanding — ^]and the experiencer,— 
this is the cause or reason * of what is to be shunned/ — of pain 
— of the world in the shape of a modification of the Qualities I 
— because when this surceases, the mundane state surceases, — 
such is the meanning.* 

a. We have spoken of * the conjunction of the seer with the 
visual .* Among these things, of the ' visual' he states the 
nature, the products, and the motive.t 

The nature and pur- Aph. 18. — The visual [ — including the visi- 
pose of the visible. ble — Iwhose habit is illumination, action, 

and rest, and which consists of the Elements and the Organs, 
is for the sake of experience and emancipation. 

a, * Illumination ' is the property of ' Purity/ ' Action/ in 
the shape of exertion, is that of * Passion.' * Rest/ in the shape 
of fixation, is that of * Darkness.' Of which these, — ^illumina- 
tion, action, and rest, — are the habit, or the essential nature, — 
that is what is so described [ — i. e. described in the aphorism 
by the compound epithet here analysed]. Thus has its nature 
been set forth.J 

*3r^«l?^ct5T ^Tf^r^=f gf^^ l:^m ^mft^nw^l^ mtt^ ^: 
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6. ' Consisting of the Elements and the Organs/ The * Ele- 
ments/ according to their division into the Gross and the Sub- 
tile, are Earth, &c., and the rudiments of Odour; &c. The 
* Organs/ according to their division into the organs of knowing, 
the organs of action, and the internal organ, are of three sorts. 
Of which this two-fold character of percept and perception 
is * what it consists of,* — a modification not other than itself, — 
that is what is so described [ — i. e. described as * consisting of 
the Elements and the Organs']. Thus have its products [ — 
which are not other than Nature herself — ] been stated.* 

c. * Experience' means what has been already defined [at § 13. 
a], * Emancipation' is the surcease, occasioned- by discrimiiia- 
tive knowledge, of the mundane state. Of which these two 
experience and emancipation, are the motive or purpose, tJiat is 
what is so described [ — i. e. described by the compound epithet 
now analysed — ], that is to say * the visual including the 
visible.yi" 

d. And since this, the ' visible/ which consists of modification 
in the shape of various conditions, requires tu.be known as what 
is to be shunned in order t© declare its conditions, he says.J 

The aspects of -^P^- ^^' — The divisions [of condition ] of 
the QuaUties. the Qualities are (1) the diverse, (2) the 

non-diverse, (3) the merely [ once ] resolvable, and (4) the ir- 
resolvable. 

a. The divisions, i. e. the several conditions, of the Qualities, 
are to be understood to be four, — such is what we are here in- 

* ^f^CTRjr«FTSrfH I ^?Trf^ ^^'i?^ jPrs^rfTf^- ^T^cT'irr^rr- 
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formed of. Among these, the ' diverse ' are the gross elements 
and the organs ; the * non-diverse ' are the subtile elements and 
the internal organ ; the ' merely [once] resolvable ' is intellect 
[ — which is resolvable into the Undiscreet, but not further — ] ; 
the * irresolvable ' is the Undiscreet [or nature] : — thus has 
it been declared.* 

b. The four conditions [of development] of the Qualities are 
set forth as necessarily requiring to be known at the time of 
Concentration, because we recognise the Undiscreet, which con- 
sists of the three Qualities, as being present everywhere that 
these are,-f- [ — so that if we did not know these, then the Un- 
discreet, the cause of bondage, might be present undetected]. 

c. Since the visible requires first to be known as that which 
is to be shunned, having thus explained it, with its conditions, 
in order now to explain what is to be accepted [and not to be 
got rid of — viz.] the ' seer,' — he says4 

Sould«fined. Aph. 20.— The 'seer' [soul] is vision 
simply, though pure, looking directly on ideas. 

a. The * seer,' i. e. Soul, is ' vision simply,' i. e., mere Thought 
This * though pure,' i. e, though abiding as itself without becom- 
ing modified, or the like. * Looking directly on ideas:'-^' ideas " 
are thought coloured by objects: — it looks * directly on * these, — 
immediately, — without the intervention of successive stages, or 
the like. What is asserted is this, that, Whilst it is only the 
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intellect that becomes coloured by the object, Soul is spectator 
merely through proximity. * 

6. It alone is the experiencer ; — so he says.* — 

Soul is the ex- Aph. 21. — For the sake of it alone is the 
periencer. g^l^ity of the visible. 

a. The ' entity/ the self, of the * visible ' which has been al- 
ready defined [§17. a.], — ^this is ' for the sake of it ; — the bring- 
ing about that * if,' the soul, shall be an experiencer, is its aim, 
to the exclusion in short of any selfish end. For Nature, 
energising, energizes not with a view to any purpose of her 
own, b*it with the 'design *' Let me bring about Soul's ex- 
perience,""f 

6. If thus the motive be only the effecting of SouFs ex- 
perience, then, when this has been effected, it should cease 
striving for that in the absence of a motive: — and, when it 
is free from alteration, since it is pure [ — exhibiting neither the 
Qualities of Passion nor of Darkness when all three are in calm 
equipoise — ], all souls should be freed from bondage, and the 
mundane state should be cut short. Having pondered this 

doubt, he says .J — 

■ 
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The emancipation Aph, 22. — ^Though it has ceased to be, 
that of others. in respect of him who has effected what is 

required, it has not ceased [ in regard to all ], because it is com- 
mon to others besides him 

a. Although, since it causes experience just till there is dis- 
criminative knowledge, it ceases to be, i. e. , desists from acting, 
in respect of some soul which has effected the end [of discern- 
ing discriminativelyl, still, since it is common to all souls, it 
continues, as regards others, with its operations undestroyed. 
Therefore, since Nature is common to all experiencers, it never 
ceases ; nor does the emancipation of one involve the emancipa- 
tion of all : — such is what is asserted.* 

6. Having explained the * visible' and the' seer,' in order to 
explain their conjunction, he says — f 

The conjunctioB Aph. 23. — ^The conjunction is the cause 
what." *^ ^^ ^^ ^f ^^^ apprehension of the actual condition 
of the natures of the possessed and the possessor. 

a. He characterises this through its effectj [ — telling us not 
what the conjunction is, but what it is the cause of j. 

6. * The nature of the possessed ' is the nature of the visible. 
< The nature of the possessor' is the nature of the * seer.' More- 
over, the apprehension of the nature of these two, correlated as 
the known and the knower, — that which is the cause of this is 
the conjunction [ here spoken of ] ; — and this is none other 

3t?t: «^5T^ H^frc^^^^NK"Mr?r ^<N4Ii^ (Hm^ ^^j^ g?f^ 
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than the nature of their cognate habit as the experienced and 
the experiences Because, of these two, which are from ever- 
lasting and all-pervading, there is no conjunction other than 
their essential character. That the experienced*s character as 
something experienced and the experiencer's character as an 
experiencer, has existed from everlasting, — this alone is the con- 
juction* [or relation between the two], 

c. Moreover he states the cause thereof.*!- 

?T?«r C^U^^ II ^8 II 

The cause of the -^pA. 24. — The cause thereof is what is 
conjunction. ^^ ^^ quitted — viz., Ignorance, 

a. That which has been already described [§4] as Ignorance, 
in the shape of delusion, consisting in the confounding the un- 
real with the real, is declared to be of that conjunction in the 
shape of the absence of discriminative knowledge, the cause, — 
what is to be quitted, — the [grammatical] object of the act of 
* quitting.* J 

6. What, again, is the * quitting thereof? To this he replies.§ 

^5?Tr^c^'^>nw^ 5T^ cT^: k^^^^^ II ^^ II 

The quitting of Aph. 25, — The * quitting* consists in the 
conjunction what. gurcease of the conjunction, on that [Ignor- 
ance] ; — this is the isolation of the soul. 

a, * Of that,* i. e., of Ignorance, eradicated by its essential 
opposite, viz., right knowledge, ' the surcease,' — -when this takes 
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place, the surcease also of its effect, viz., of the conjunction, is 
what is called the ' quitting' of it.* 

b. What is meant is as follows; — abandonment does not 
apply in the case of this as in that of a circumscribed body 
[from which you may disjoin yourself by moving away into a 
portion of space unoccupied by it] ; but, when discriminative 
knowledge has been produced, the conjunction, which was due 
to the absence of discriminative knowledge, ceases quite of its, 
own accord ; — such is the * quitting* of it. And, moreover 
quitting which there is of conjunction [with Nature], being 
for all eternity, is what is called the isolation (kaivalya) of 
the soul [thereafter existing entirely] aloyie {kewalay'f 

c. Thus have the nature, the cause, and the effect, of the 
conjunction [ of soul with Nature] been declareAJ 

d. Now, by means of declaring the means of ' quitting* [wha:^ 
ought to be quitted], he states [by implication] the cause of 
[the attainment of] what [condition] ought to be accepted§ [as 
the most desirable possible]. 

Themeans of quit- ^P^- 26. — ^The means of quitting [the state 
ting the conjunction, ^f bondage] is discriminative knowledge not 
discontinuous. 

a. The * knowledge,* — the perfect cognizance, of the distinc- 
tion, in this shape, viz., that the Qualities are one thing and 
Soul is another thing, is ' the means,* the cause, * of quitting,' 

i. e., of abandoning, the visible [for phenomenal]. Whai sort 

._^-^^^— ^— ^— ^— — ^_— — ^-^..i^ — ' " 

t «Tw^ ^(Tw 5^*^^^ ift?ipfr ^^ f^ srmnrt ftl^iPirw 
^N^^i^^mf^fftmH^^ ^^^ fHl^cT ^ ?T^ ff^ I ^\^^ ^swt'cw 
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of [knowledge]? 'Not discontinuous/ That [knowledge] is 
* not discontinuous/ in respect of which there is no skipping — no 
breaks between and between, in the shape of non-abstraction* 
[or re-conjunction of soul with the things of sense]. 

6. The import here is this, that, when Ignorance is dissolved 
by force of meditating on what is op{)osed to it, that advent 
which there is of a reflection, in the soul, of the introspective 
intellect, where the conceit of being knower or agent has been 
laid aside, and when it is unoppressed by the filth of Passion 
and Darkness, is what is called discriminative knowledge, ,[ — or 
the knowledge of the non-identity of soul and Nature]. And 
when this prevails permanently, there simply becomes, through 
the cessation of the rule of the visible, is lation.f 

c. While telling of what description is the discernment of 
that soul in which discriminative knowledge has taken place, 
he declares [by implication] the nature of discriminative know- 
ledge itself. I 

^^ 
Discriminative Aph, 27. — Of that [enlightened soul] the 
nature. perfect knowledge, up to the ground of the 

limit, is of seven kinds. 

a. * Of that' [soul] in which discriminative knowledge has 
sprung up ; / the perfect knowledge' — ^in the shape of the dis* 
crimination which it behooves us to understand ; ^ up to the 

* ai?^ 5«fr ai^ 3^ ^c^^f^vr^ i^'^fm ^^n^: n x?^^ m 
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ground to the limit,' i. e., as far as is the extent of all the medi- 
tation that has a support [—see B.l.§l7,y,— ]; is of seven sorts.* 

b. Among these [seven], that which consists in liberation 
from the products [of mind] is of four sorts, — (I) " That which 
is to be known is known by me ; (2) " There is nothing that 
ought to be known ;" (3) " My afflictions' are destroyed, — ^there 
is nothing of mine requiring to be destroyed ;" (4) " Know- 
ledge has been attained by me, discriminative knowledge has 
been attained by me ;'' — and so, by the abandonment of all 
other impressions, in that state of things, just such perfect know- 
ledge takes place [as is spoken of in the aphorism]. Such perfect 
knowledge, being pure knowledge, the object of which is some pro- 
duct [of mind], is what is called * liberation from the products/'f 

c. * Liberation from the mind ' is of three sorts, — (1) ** My 
mind has done its office [in enabling me to discern the distinc- 
tion of soul and nature] ;" (2) " And the Qualities have lost 
their influence [over me], — like stones that have fallen from a 
mountain-peak which will not again resume their place; for why 
sh.ld th^se, when tending towards resolution into their cause, 
spring up again in the absence of the fundamental reason [for 
their springing up] which is called * delusion,' and in the ab- 
sence of a motive ?" — (3) " And my meditation is such as has 
become one with soul; — such being the case, I exist in ray 
real nature." Such is the threefold * liberation from rnind.'^ 
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rf. So then, when there has sprung up such a sevenfold per- 
fect knowledge, reckoning as far as to the limit [where medi- 
tation ceases to rest upon an object], we say that soul is alom^ 
[kevalay or in the desiderated state of kaival^a\, 

e. It has been etated [§26]that discriminative knowledge is 
the cause of the removal of the Conjunction [between soul and 
nature] ; but what is the cause of that ? To this he replies.f 

Ascetic practioea Aph. 28. — ^Till there is discriminative know- 
^iSnati^*^ k^i ledge, there is, from the practice of the things 
^®^' subservient to the Toga, an illumination 

[more or less brilliant] of knowledge [which is operative] in the 
removal of in^urity, 

a. The 'tlmigs subservient to the Toga, are what will be 
mentioned [in §29]. * From the practice * of these, L e. from 
the practice of them preceded by a knowledge of them, — * till 
there is discriminative knowledge,' — that * illumination of know- 
ledge ' which, more or less, as a modification of the pure [or 
enlightening] principle, is [operative] * in the removal of impu- 
rity ' — ^in the removal of impurity in the shape of the ' afflic- 
tions ' whose characteristic is their hiding the light of the pure 
principle of the mind, — ^until discriminative knowledge [takes 
place], that is the cause of this knowledge [of the distinction 
between soul and nature] ; — such is the meaning.^ 

h. * From the practice of the things subservient to the Toga, — 
in the removal of impurity,' — has be^i said : — ^what, then, are 
tkoee H:hings subservi^ot to the Yoga'P So he en\mciatesthem.§ 
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Theejght subser- A^yh. 29. — The eight things subservient 
tion. [to Concentration] are (1) forbearance, (2) 

religious observance, (8) postures, (4) suppression of the breath, 
(5) restraint, (6) attention, (7) contemplation, and (8) medita- 
tion. 

h. Some of these, as ^ attention,' &c., are immediately sub- 
servient, since they are directly conducive to meditation. Some 
as ' forbearance', * religious observance,' &c., conduce to medita- 
tion by means of their eradicating [all] hesitation about things 
opposed to it, such as killing, &c. Of *' postures', and the rest 
[in the list,] the conduciveness is successive, it being, e. g., when 
one has succeeded in regard to ^ posture', that there is steadiness 
in ' suppression of breath' ; — and so it is to be inferred also in 
respect of the others [in succession.]* 

h. He describes these in their order.t 

Forbearance wkat. Aph. 30. — * Forbearance' (yama) consists of 
not killing, veracity, not stealing, continence, and not coveting. 

a. Among these [ — to speak first of the first — ], * kilUng* is 
acting for the purpose of removing life ; €md this is a oause of 
all evils. The absence of this is vtrhat is meant by ' not killing/ 
Since ^ killing' must be abstained from at all times, its opposite, 
* not killing' is set down firstj [in the list.] 

b. * Veracity' means conformity, in speech and mind, to &ot. 
Its opposite is falsehood. * Theft' is the taking away another^s 



property. Its absenoe is * not stealing/ ' Continence is the sub- 
jection of one's members. ' Not coveting' means xiot desiring 
for one's self means of enjoyment.* 

c. These five, *not kilKng/ ^c, which are meant by 
the word ' forbearance/ axe laid down as things conducive t<^ 

Concentration."!' 

d. He states a peculiarity of these. J 

Honesty indepcnd- ^P^- 31- — These, without respect to rank^ 
taitolcircuBiBt«Aecs. place, time, or compact, are the universal 

great duty. 

a. * Kank' means Brahman-hood, &c. * Place' means a plac^ 
of pilgrimage, Ac, ' Time' means the fourteenth of the month, 
or other [date which may aSect the meritoriousness or other- 
wise of this or that otherwise perhaps indiffei^ent act]. * Com- 
pact' means that a £r&hman, for example, is the motive [of our 
doing or leaving undone.] The aforesaid * forbearances,' viz, 
* not killing,' &c., without respect to these four [considerations], 
abiding in all places — i. e. [as the moral law written on the 
heart, in all] understandings, — are what ai-e called * the great 
duty.'§ . 

b. To explain : — ' I will not kill a Brahman,' — *I will not kill 
any one at a plaee of pilgrimage,' — * I will not kill any one on. 
the fourteenth of the month,' — * I will not kill, except for tha 
benefit of a god, a Brdhman, or the like,' — [well, the * forbear — 
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ances, must be] without this fourfold qualification,— ^unqualified, 
— ^thus ^ I will not kill any one, anjrwhere, at any time, or for 
any purpose whatever.' And the same holds in respect of *tiuih' 
and the rest, mutatis mutandis. It is these thus unqualified, 
and acted upon in their full generality, that are called ' the 
great duty/* 

c. He states what are * religious observances' ffHyama).f 

Religious oUenran- ^ph. 32. — Beligious observances (niyama) 
*^- are (1) purification, (2) contentment (3) auste- 

rity, (4) inaudible mutterings, and (5)persevering devotion to 

the Lord. 

a. ' Purification' (shamha) is of two sorts, external, and in« 
temaL The external is the cleansing of the body by earUi, water, 
&c. The internal is the washing away the impurity of the 
mind by means of benevolence, &c.| 

b. ' Contentment ' (santosha) means contentedness. The rest 
have been already described. These, viz. ' purification,' and the 
rest, are what are meant by the term ' religious observances.^ 

c. ' How are these subservient to Concentration P To 
he replies.|| 

f^^f^ra^ IliclrWHR^ II ^ ^ II 
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Bow these things A^ph, 33. — ^In excluding things question, 
are o use. ^^q^ ^^ calling up something opposite [is 

servioeable]. 

a. * Killing/ &o., as opponents of Concentration, are ' things 
questionable/ because they are doubted about [ — ^it being 
questionable what real good they can do]. If these are exclud- 
ed when things opposed to them are called up, then concentra- 
tion is &oilitated. Hence ' forbearance ' and ' religious obser« 
vanoes ' really are subservient to Concentration.* 

6. Now he states, in order, the nature, the divisions, the kind» 
the cause, and the fruit, of the * things questionable * {yitarka).^ 

|^^t^J«ction- Aph. 34.— The ' things questionable,' killing, 

&c.; whether done, caused to be done, or ap- 
proved of; whether resulting from covetousness, anger, or 
delusion ; whether slight, of intermediate character, or beyond 
measure ; have no end of fruits [in the shape of] pain and igno- 
rance ; — hence the calling up of something opposite [is every 
way advisable]. 

a. These the 'killmg,' &c., aforesaid are first divided tri- 
partitely through the difference of ' done,' * caused to be done, 
and ' approved of.' Among these, those are 'done,' which are 
carried into effect by one's self. Those are ' caused to be done/ 
which a|^ brought about by the employment of the incentive 
expression ' Do it, do it.' Those are * approved,' which, when 
being done by another, are consented to by the expression 
* Well done, well done.' And this threefold character is men- 
tioned in order to debar hallucination in regard to these res- 
pectively ; otherwise some dull-witted one might reflect thus, 

ff^ H t ^THff f^?T^'rt ^^fil M ^^^ ^^ "^^^ ^m^ u 
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*' The killing was not done by me myself, therefore the blames is 
not mine/'* 

b. In order to declare the causes of these [' questional^* 
things '], he says, * resulting from covetousness, anger, or 
delusion/f 

c. Although * covetousness ' is the one first specified yet, 
since the source of aJl the ^ afflictions ' is delusion, whose mark 
is the conceit that what is not soul is soul, this we must be 
sure is the root, because, when it takes place, ' coyetousness ' 
• anger ' and the rest arise in consequence of there having gone 
before the division of ad/ and other one [ — ^but for the existence 
of which delusive division there would have been no room for 
either covetousness or anger]. We mean, then, that every cla^ta 
of evils results from delusion^ 

d. ' Covetousness ' is a thirst. ' Anger ' is an inflamed con- 
dition of the mind, which uproots all discrimination between 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be done.§ 

e. * Killing,' &c., moreover, which are severally threefold 
through the distinction between 'done,' &c., [§34. a.], aie 
divided tripartitely through their having as their cause * delu- 
sion,' &c., [§34. 6]. He mentions, of these again, a threefdd 
character, through their difference of state, as * slight, of inter- 
mediate character, and beyond measure.' The * slight,* or slow^ 

^<^Mfoqiifi^P<«irfqrqN^ 1 ^qm iPF^fcf^ JF^ T iwr ^ Pun 
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are those that are neither fierce nor middling. Those ' of inter- 
mediate character,' are what are neither slow nor fierce. Those 
that are ' beyond measure ' are what are vehement, neither 
middling nor slight. Thus the nine divisions, since there is 
thus a further threefold character, become twenty-seven.* 

/. The ' slight,' &c., moreover severally may be of three sorts 
through the distinction of slight, intermediate, and excessive. 
These are to be combined accordingly as they can combine. 
For example, the * slightly slight/ the * slightly intermediate,' 
the ' slightly excessive,* and so on.t 

g. He mentions their fruit, saying, ' having no end of fruits 
[in the shape of] pain and ignorance.* * Pain * is a state of 
mind, dependent on the Quality of passion, exhibiting itself as 
something repugnant. ' Ignorance ' is false knowledge, in the 
shape of doubt or error. Those [' questionable things *] of 
which the endless, or unlimited, fruits are these two, viz. pain 
and ignorance, are what are so spoken ofj [-— i. e-. spoken of 
by the compound epithet here analysed]. 

h. Thus it is enjoined, that the Yogi, by meditating on ' some- 
thing opposite ' is to get rid of these [' questionable things '] 
which he has understood by means of the division of natures, 
causes, &c.,§ [that has been now set forth]. 

f ^St^ 5TrnT iivzmr: i w^ ^ jf?t ^Trfq ^^: i arrsr^Tr^rr: cifjrr ^r r- 
^1^ ^gqf^^wi^ II 
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i. With a view to declare, in order, how perfections arise, 
consequent on these (* forbearances/ &c.], when by practice, 
they have reached their highest degree, he says.* — 

cR^T^t^wn? II \^ It 

toftThl^l^^'^ ^2>A. 35.— When harmlessness is complete, 

near him, there is abandonment of enmity. 

a. When the harmlessnessof him that practices harmlessness 
is complete, even natural enemies, as the snake and the mun- 
goose, abandon (when near him] their enmity, and abide in 
amity ; — that is to say, those that delight in destroying, leave 
off their distructiveness.+ 

' • 

&. What happens in respect of him that practices veracity ? 
To this he replies. 

Influence of veracity. Aph. 36.— When veracity is complete, he 
is the receptacle of the fruit of works. 

a. For works, such as sacrifices, being performed, give fruits 
such as Paradise. But of that Yogi who practises veracity, 
the veracity rises to such a degree tiiat the Yogi receives the 
fruit even without the works being performed. At his bidd* 
ing, the fruit of works accrues to any one soever, even though 
not performing the work : — such is the meaning, j 

6. He states the fruit accruing to him that practises ab- 
stinence from theft.§ 
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^J^reward of aot J[^ft. 37.— When abstinence from theft is 

complete, all jewels come near him^ 

a. When he practises abstinence from theft, then, on its 
reaching its highest degree, the jewels that exist in every quarter 
come to him even thou^ he covet them not.* 

6, He states the fruit of the practice of continence.t 

^The reward of J^ph. 38. — When continence is complete, 

there is gain of strength. 

a. He, indeed, that practises continence, when it is complete, 
there is revealed in him excessive strength, or power. For 
continence is the preserving of one's manly vigour ; and from 
this [continence] being of a high degree, vigour in body, organs, 
and mind, attains a high degree.:]: 

6. He states the fruit of the practice of non-covetousness.§ 

The reward of non- Aph,39, — When non-covetousness is es- 
covetouanesB. tablished, there is knowledge of ail about 

[former] states of existence. 

a. 'AH about it' means the condition how [ — kathantd 
being the abstract of the indeclinable katham]. * All about 
states of existence,' such is the m,eaning of janmakathantd. 
Jhe ' knowledge ' thereof, the perfect understanding. That is 
to say, he knows perfectly every thing in regard to the 
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question ' Who was I in a former state of existence ? What sort 
of person ? The doer of what actions V* 

b. It is not merely the coveting of the means of enjoyment 
that is [here meant byj covetousness. Covetousness is [meant] 
even as far as the soul's coveting a body. Since a body isau 
instrument of enjoyment whilst it exists, from its association 
with desires, our energy being directed to the external, no real 
knowledge reveals itself. When, again, without regard to 
coveting a body, &c., one betakes one's self to indifference, then, 
since one abandons desire, &c^ the acquaintance with past and 
future states of existence becomes indeed a cause of right know- 
ledge to the indifferentf [person, who thus discerns how litUe 
there is deserving of a wise man's regard in any mundane con* 
dition whatever]. 

c. The fruits of the ' forbearances' have been stated. Now 
Jhe mentions [those of] the * religious observances.'} 

TMental result of ^ph. 40. — From 'purification,' resalts 
ipurifications. loathing for one's own members, and non- 

intercourse with -others. 

a. He who practises ' purification,' to him there springs up « 
loathing, an aversion, even for his own members, througli his 
thoroughly discerning the cause and nature |of*body];— 
" This body is impure ; any fondness for it is not to be entertain- 
ed ;" — and so for the same reason, there is * non-intercoiirae/ 
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the absense of intercourse, the avoidance of intercourse, ' with 
others/ ' with other possessors also of bodies ; — such is the 
meaning. For whoso loathes his own body, through his dis- 
cernment of this or that fault, how must he judge of intercourse 
with the similar bodies of others ?* 

6. He states another fruit of this same ^ purification/f 

Other remltt of ^P^* *!• — And purity in the Quality of 
purifications. Goodness, complacency, intentness, sub- 

jugation of the senses, and fitness for the beholding of soul, [are 
firuitB of * purification ']. 

a. * Are ' is required to complete the sentence.]: 

6. The * Quality of goodness ' is what consists of light, joy 

frCr [ — see S&nkhya Aphorisms B. I. §62] ; its ' purity ' is ita 
not being oppressed by Passion and Darkness. ' Complacency ' 
18 mental joy, firom there not being the oppression of distress. 
'Intentness ^ is steadiness of the mind on an object to which 
the senses are confined. * Subjugation of the senses ' is the 
abiding in themselves of the senses averted from objects. The 
* fitness ' of the mind means its power of beholding soul, — [this 
' beholding ' being] in the shape of the knowledge of the dis. 
tinctne8s§ [of soul from nature]. 
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c. These, * purity in the Quality of Goodness, and the rest, 
manifest themselves in succession, in the case of him that 
practises purifications. That is to say, from ^ purification^ 
comes * purity in the Quality of Goodness ;* from * purity in the 
Quality of Goodness,' * complacency' ; from * complaceney,' *iit- 
tentness' ; from ' intentness,' ' subjugation of the senses ;' and 
from * subjugation of the senses,' ' fitness for the beholding of 
soul.'* 

c?. He states the finit of the practice of contentment.t 

The fruit of Aph. 42. — From contentment there is 
contentment. acquired superlative felicity. 

a. From contentment reaching its highest degree, there 
is revealed to the Yogi such an inward joy that the external 
enjoyment of objects is not equal to a hundredth part of it.:J 

6. He states the fruit of 'austerity * (tapas),^ 

The fruit of auste- Aph. 43. — The perfection of the bodily 
"*y- senses, by the removal of impurity, [is the 

fruit] of austerity. 

. 

a. * Austerity,' when thoroughly practised, brings ' perfec- 
tion,' i. e. a heightening, of the bodily senses, through the re- 
moval of the impurity, consisting in the * afflictions/ &c.,.of the 
mind.|| 

6. What is meant is this ; — by the cMndrdyana [* qpeciea 

f^g^^Jirr^rfir ii 
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o{ fest], and the like, there is the removal of the afflictions ' 
[§ 3] of the mind. By the removal of these there is developed, 
in the senses, the power of, for example, discerning the subtile, 
the hidden, and the infinite ; and, in the body, [the power of 
assuming] at will either an atomic or an enormous bulk, &c.* 

c. He states the fruit of* inaudible muttering' swddhyayd.f 

^r«Tr^rf^?^cira^qt^: ii 8 8 ii 

The fruit of inau- ^P^- ^^- — Through inaudible muttering 
diWe muttering. there is' a meeting with one's favourite ^eity. 

a. When ' inaudible muttering/ in the shape of charms and 
spells directed [to some deity or other], is at its height, there 
ti^es place, in the case of the Yogi, a meeting with the 
* favourite ' deity, i. e. with the one to whom this [inaudible 
muttering] was directed. That is to say, the deity becomes 
visiblej [ — ^and most probably says " Ask a boon "]. 

6. He sates the fruit of * persevering devotion to the Lord' 
(^Ishwara-pranidhanay^ 

The fruit of persever- Aph, 45. — Perfection in meditation comes 

ing devotion to the . . , . 

Lord. from persevering devotion to the Lord. 

a. As for this species of faith in the Lord, there is develop- 
ed therefrom Meditation, which has been already described, — 
because that Divine Lord, being pleased, having removed the 
obstructive 'afflictions,' elicits meditation.! 
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6. Having spoken of the * forbearances' and the * religious 
observances' [§29J, be speaks of jbhe ' postares' {Asanay 

Postures what. j^' ^^'"^ ' P^^^"'^ ' » ^^** ^ ^^^^ 

and pleasant^ 

a. A ^posture' raeans what one sets one's self in, — such as 
the padmat the daindd, the sweistika, &c., [with the precise 
character of which we are not at present concerned}. When 
this is ' steady/ — not wavering, — ^and * pleasant,.' — ^not unoom* 
fortable, — ^then this serves as a subservient to Concentratioii.t 

b. He mentions a plan for producing steadiness and pleft» 
santness in this same.:]: 

• Postures ' how -^P^* ^7. — Through slightness of effort and 
managed. through attaining to tbe infinite [d<» 

' postures/ become steady and pleasant]^ 

a. The construction [with the preceding aphorisms] is tliis^ 
that that, — viz., ' posture, ' becomes steady and pleasant througb 
slightness of effort and through attaining to the infinite.§ 

b. When, he forms the wish — ^'Let me establish [myself 
in such and such] a posture," — that 'posture' is ejected 
with slight effort, with little trouble ; and when the mind at- 
tains the boundlessness that belongs to space, — ^i.e. when in 
thought one has identified one's self with it, — then, firom thera 
being neither body nor self-consciousness, the ' posture' is na 
cause of pain; — when this command over the ^postures' has been 
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Attained, the tremblings, &c. [B. L §31], which aire obstacles to 
meditation^ no loAger prevail.* 

c He mentions a fruit of this when accomplished.f 

?Rft STTHf^cT: II 8<r II 

Fruit of tia« -^P^- ^' — Thence there is no assault by 
•poBtores.' the pairs. 

o. When this^command of the ' postures' has been attained, 
the Togi is not assailed by * the pairs,' cold and heat, hunger 
and thirst, &c.; — such is the meaning.:]: 

b. Next after the mastering of the ^postures, ' he speaks of 
the 'regulation of the breath* (pranayama).% 

Regulation of the -^P^- ^9. — ^When this has] taken place, 
breath. there is regulation of the breath, a cutting 

short of the motion of inspiration and expiration. 

a. When steadiness in a ' posture ' has taken place, that 
species of auxiliiEury of Concentration, viz., ' regulation of the 
breath,' to which this [steadiness of posture] is conducive, is to 

be practised. Of what sort is this? In the shape of ' a cutting 
short of the motion of inspiration and expiration.'|| 

h 'Inspiration and expiration, ' are what have been described 
[B. L §31, e]. What is called 'regulation of the breath,' is the 
^cutting short,' or restraining, * of the motion,' or flow, in the 
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places external or internal [ — see §51 — ^],of these two by means 
of the threefold process of [regulated] expiration, retention, and 
inspiration,* [ — see B. L §34, a]. 

c. In order that this same may be easily understood he states 
the nature of it, with its divisions,"!" 

t^^J^: II ^o n 

1 • J Aph, 50. — But this, which is (1) outer, 

(2) inner, and (3) steady, peculiarised by 
place, time, and number, is long or short, 

a. * That which is outer ' is the expiration, or expelling ; 'that 
which is inner ' is the inspiration, or filling ; ' that which abides 
steady,' within, is called kumhhak%. It is called kumbhaka 
because, when it takes place, the vital spirits rest motionless 
like water in a jar {kiimbhi),X 

b. This threefold regulation of the breath, further peculiiM^ised 
by place, time, and number, is termed * long or short/ * Pecu- 
liarised by place,' e. g., [see the direction] " As regards begin- 
ning and end, twelve from the nose ;" — that is to say, as &r as 
twelve inches, beginning from the nose. * Peculiarised by time/ 
as, " For the duration of thirty six f)iatra8" &c. * Peculiarised 
by number,' — e. g. the first udvati is made by so many inspira- 
tions and expirations, so many times ; and the employment of 
number is had recourse to in order that this may be known [by 
substituting the definite number for the indefinite * so many '% 
By udvata is meant the impinging of the air sent [upwards, in 

t ?T^f g^^n^r^ f^^ ^^q ^sm^ a 
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«peifcking,] from the pit of the stomach, on the head * [from 
which it is supposed to be reflected down again, so passing out 
of tke mouth]. 

b. Having mentioned three regulations of the breath, in 
order to declare a fourth one, he t^ays.! 

A j^cial variety. A^k, 51. — .fhc fourth Tecqgniscs bcMJh the 
o«ter and the i-nner sjiAcres. 

n. The* outer spkere* of the Weatk is that [space] from 
)»egi«niiag to end [-— reck-oniiig from the nose—*-] of tweU^ 
[iackes^ — see §50,6]. The ^ inner sphere * is the heart, the navel, 
tlic plexus,- &c. The fourth regulation of the breath is that 
which, in the shape of motionlcssness, is a cutting off of the 
n%oti<m [of the breath], recognising, i, c. having an eye upon, 
both those two spfceres.J 

A. The distinctifo^ between tkis and the third one, vi^, the 
kumbhaka {.§50, <r^] is this. That one [ — the kumhhaka — ], 
without paying any regard to the two spheres, the outer and 
the in^er, suddenly, like a lotus dropped upon a heated stone, 
at once arrives at the condition of rigidity ; — but this one is a 
restrainment that has respect to the two spheres.* 
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c. This also, Hkb rile former ["§50, J], is to be regarded as 
being pecuUarised by time, spacer and-number.* 

d. Of this [ regulation of the breath ] which is of four descrip- 
tions/he mentions the*fruit;f 

The fruit of the regu- Ajph, 52. — ^Thereby is removed the ' ob- 
lation of tiie breath. gcuration of the light. 

a. ' Thereby,' i. o. by that regulation of the breath * there if 
'removed/ -or destroyed, that * obscuration* which, in tlie shape 
of the * afflictions* tPl, there is * of -the light/ that belongs to 
Ihe Pure Quality of the mind.; — such is the meani^g.j 

b. He mentions another result.§ 

^Tf^'m^r^ wq?Tr ^^^^ \\ \ \ «il 

A further result. Aph, 53. — ^And the mind becomes fit for 
acts of attention. 

a, 'Acts of attention are what will be spoken of [in the 
sequel]. The mind, freed from its defects by the several kinda 
of regulation of the breath, wherever it is directed to; there it 
remains fixed,- and does not suflfer distraction.|| 

b. He defines * restraint* {pratffdhdra),$ 

iRtr^: 11 ^8 II 

Aph, 54. — 'Restraint* is as 'it were the accommodation of the 
* Restraint' what, senses to the nature of the mind in the 
absence of concernment with each one*s own object. 
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a- It is called * restraint/ because, when it exists, the senses 
are restrained, are withheld,,.from their respective objects. And 
how is this effected?. He replies ;r—' of. the senses,* Sight, &c., 
there is * each one's own object,' aSrColour„&c ;— -* concernment' 
therewith is any energizing; with^jrespeci thereto :■. — the. ' absence, 
of this is the abiding in their mere nature after haying abaur 
doned all regard. to suoh things. When this, takes place, the 
senses simply . accommodate themselves to-tbe n^^ture of, the 
mind; for, allth^ senses are observed to. follow obsequiously the 
mind, as the bees their leader.- Henqe, ^ when the mind- is r^>s- 
tiained [firomk the exercise of its functions]^, these [senses], are 
restrained ;_ and their . accommodation to, the nature thereof 
[^nder such circumstances] is what is called ^ restraint.'* 

b. He states the fruit jf> 

The., fruit .of re- -4/?A. .55.^— Therefrom isr there complete 
straint. subjection^of tha senses. 

a. For, when f restraint ' is .practised, the senses become so 
subjected,.so subdued,, that, even when attracted towards ex- 
ternal objects, they will not go ; — such is the meaning. J 

b. Thus, then, [ — to recapitulate, briefly — ] 

of Concentration,. which-Jwas defined in the 

First Book, having defclared that appendage, viz., the * Practical 

[part of] Concentration ' [§.1], the fruit.ofwhichis the alleviat- 
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ing of the ^ afflictions ' [§2] ; having mentioned the names of 
the * afflictions ' [§3], their cause and source [§4], tJreir irafftrt 
and fruit [§5 — 11]; having stated also the (division, catise, 
nature and fruity of works [§12] ; the natui-e and cause o{ fruc- 
tification ^re set tor\h [§13 — 14.] Then, since the * afflictions,'' 
&c., are ta be got rid of, and since it is impossible to get ini ot 
them, Tvithooit ki¥>wing what they are, and since knowle^tg^ ii 
dependent oa in3t]:u<^lon^ and since the ih^ructioa asmiineis Tour 
aspects, as it respj&cts (1) what is ta be got rid of, (2) what is 
Xiot [desired] ta be got rid of, (3) what is constituted by tt* 
cause, and (4) what 1$ the cause constitutive, and since, without 
[an explanation, of what is^ infant by the expression] * g^ttii^ 
rid of,' the nature of *^ what is ta be got rid of' cannot Ife ex* 
plain^ec^ [therefore] having set forth the fourfold arrangemtot. 
withi [an. explanation, of what is, meant by] * getting rid of/ and 
with [an account of] the cause of each thing severally [§15 — 27] ; 
haying explained, along mth* the firuits, the nature of tliose 
appliances,, * forbearance- &c.^ which stand in the relation of 
causes, immediate or mt^ate, m respect of the con^tutive 
cause [of emancipation],, viz.,, 'discriminative knowledge' 
[§28 — 46} ;. having esjbibited the * poBtures/ &c., as &f as ' at*> 
tention,' arranged according to. their mutual relation as conduc- 
^ to and. conducers [^7 — 52}; their fruits, along with the 
respective characters thereof have beea set forth [§53-=-553.* 

c. Tbus this * Concentration^' havings through * forbeairftiibe/ 
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* religious observances/ &c., attained to the condition ofi a seed, 
and having sprouted by means of the * postures '' and ' regula- 
tion of the breath/ and having, bliOssomed by means of ' self- 
restraint/ will fructify hy means of ' attentiion/ * contemplation/ 
and * meditation '1§29]. Thus ha&^ the Book on^ the Means been 
explained.* 

d. Thus has been completed the- Second Book — that on the 
Means — of tlie cotnmentary called the It&jBf Mkrtanda, com- 
posed by the illustrious great king and governor, king Bhoja 
R4j&, on the Aphorisms of PatatijalaTs System of the Yoga.t 
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a. May that Lord of Spirits (Shiva) — by the recollection of 
whose Lotus-Feet the superhuman facultiesi Anima &c, are 
(at the disposal) of devotees, be (helpful) for (the attainment) 
of prosperity !* 

b. Thus then, to discuss the three Yogangas, Dharana &c, 
which have been generally stated before (see Aph. 29th. Book 
I. P. 25) and to explain, by stating the appellation of Sanyama^ 
the external and internal and other Siddhis (the superhuman 
faculties), Patanjali begins to define the three Yogangas of 
which he declares [first] the nature of Dharana (attentLon).'f 

^W5«j^ ,^air II \ II 

Dharana defined. Apk, 1. — Fixing the internal organ [Chitta] 
on a place is Dharana (attention). 

a. ** On a place " i. e. at the circle of the navel, &c. The 
fixing of the internal organ, by abstracting it from all other ob« 
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jects, is called DharaBa (attention) of the internal organ, 
(Chitta)* 

•ft. Having defined Dharana, lie (Patanjali) proceeds to state 
i)hyaua Xcoritemlilatiori).f 

JlJhyttia defined. Ajlh. 2. — A course of uniform (fixed on 
toly one object) modification of knowledge at that place (where 
fhe internal o]:gun is fixed in Dharana) is Dhyana (contempla- 
-tion). 

a. A course of Uriiform modification of knowledge at that 
{dace where the internal organ is fixed in attention by avoid- 
ing the otherwise (not uniform) modification c^f knowledge, is 
called Dhyana (contemplation).^ 

ft. [It is to be observed here that in this philosophy the usual 
tenet is, that knowledge in the shape of Dhyana does not take 
place unless it has recourse to a certain place. Therefore, the 
deQnition speaks ot a course of uniform modification of know- 
ledege at that place, where the internal orgaif is fixed in at- 
tention, Dharana.] 

a. He explains (now) Samddhi, the last of the Yog^ngas 
(things subservient to the Yoga.)§ 

Aph, 3. — The same (contemplation) when it arises only about 
SamAdhi defined. a material substance or object of sense, (and 

therefore) is (then) like fi non-existence of itself (that is like 

ignorance) is Sam^dhi (meditation). 
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b, [The true iitteijlmng ©f ^this i^p'hori^m is this, that know- 
iedge in the shape of contem^at^on always takes place l^bou^ 
the following three, i. e. the niiaterial substance whetiter it be 
animate, or inanimate^ such -tisa cow, ajar &c., the teitm ww, 
jar &c., ami iftie kao^let^e itself; but ^hen it takes ^lace xsuly 
«ibout the material Substance and not about the latter two, thea 

^uch a knowledge in the 3ha{>e of contemplaUon is called 
Sarnddlhi^i) 

c. The term Samddhi means literally that stJite (of ki^owledge) 
in which the mind, having avoided the obstacles {see Aph. 8(kk» 
Book I), is well fixed on, <wp coufined to one object o^ily* 

a. In order to give a ^becknical term for the use ^ the dire# 

YogAagas just defined, he says.'f 

Saftya»a definea. Aph, 4. — These three (whe^a tlaicgr ^jpcmte 

•only) on one ol^ect, constitute Sanyama. 

h. The three which are characterized as OontemplaUoUi 
Attention and Mef lltation, when they operate on only one object* 
»re called in this philosophy by the a{)pellation of Sanyama4 

a. He explains the fruit (result) of Sanyama^ 

The fruit pwdncei ^2^*- fe-^By firubduing S&ny^ma, a dis 
by Sanyama. <;erning piinoiple is developed. 

i. " By subduing Sanyama" i. e. by rendering it natural 
^easily aittainable) through endeavours, a principle, distinguish- 
. ing things from others, is developed ; that is to say» the intel- 
lect well apprehends a thing to be tnown.H 
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«. He eicpfeiiis the use ol' Sanyaina.* 

^e ix^ t>f SaiB- ^j5?A. 6. — Sanyama is to be used in the 
y«nft. .modifications (of tlie internal organ Chitta) 

b. *' In the modifications (of the internal organ)" in , the 
sba{)es cbapskcterised by ti»e roii;^h (Sthula) a^ fiiie (Sukshma) 
olgedts, Sanyama is to be tised, tliat is, to make the modifica- 
tieiss fit, by Sanyama, for the ftitivre fruit just -defined. When 
it is known that tfce lower modifications -oi' tbe internal organ. 
are subdued, Sanyaina is then to be used in the superior mo- 
difications to subdire tbem, because, tlie Soul would never gain 
the fruit (aimed at) without subduing the lower modifications, 
though attempting to subdue the superior ones hy Sanyama."f — 
[The meaning of the whole is tbis, that a man should proceed 
towards concentratroB by gradually acquiiing oontrol over the 
modifications of the internal 'organ, in tb« shapes of the rough 
and fine objects. When the superhunsaji feiculties Anima &a, 
attainable by the conquest of the respective modifications of the 
internal organ, are at his disposal, he is to know that tbose mo- 
difications are subdued, and then he should proceed further to 
subdue the other ones, oth^wise, he is nidt to eicpect to ga^ia 
access to Concetitra^n (Yoga)]. 

a. In (the Second Book carlled) Slidbanapkda, h^ having 
enunciated the ei^ht Yogaagas — things subservient to concen- 
tration {See A{^. 29), has defined (only) five (of them, i. e. for- 
bearance — Yama Ac.) ; but why has he not (there) defined the 
last three, attention &c. ? With reference to this he declares 
as foUwx>ws : — t 

^^: I arvfnwa f^rf^^^ tm iTRfffTTWf ^4^ m^: m^: ^m- 

X WHSTTT^ q>mf r'?i^3f<^ mm ^^^ r^^m ^^\^\ ^ ^ 
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ga8 interior t^^^e ^P^^' 7.— The three Yogangas (i. e. atten- 
meditation called ftkm, contemplation, and meditation) are 

Samprajnatasama- . . ,. . i. i -, 

dhi. imore interior (i. e. immediately subservient 

to that kind of meditation in which there is disl^o^ recognition 
i. e. Samprajnatasamadhi, — ^See Aph. 17. Book.1) Aaxx the first 
(five Yogangas, forbearance -&c.) 

Z>. Tl\e first (fi^ve) Yogangas, forbearance (Yama) 8fc,^^e not 
immediately subservient to that kind of meditation in *which 
there is distinct recognition (i. e. Samprajnatasamadhi) "but as 
the three (Yogangas, attention &c.) areimmediately subservient 
to accomplish its nature, these 'three therefore are more interior 
— Antaranga— ^to it than the fei^ five * 

a. He declares ^now) that these three (Yogangas) tJso aire ex- 
^rior (Bahiranga) to ihe other iind of meditation in which' dis- 
tinct recognition is lost (i. e. Asamprajnatasamadlri-^See Aph« 
18. Book. l.)t 

rru iu 4. A-ph. 8. — Those three also are ex- 

Tbe very three are exte- -^ . . • • 

rior to the meditation call- terior to. the ineditation \yithout a seed 

ed Asamprajnatasamadhi. r/"W* "k" ,\ 

b. "Nirbija'* i. e, that which has no support to depend on, 
that is to^ay, that kiiid'of meditation in which recognition of 
an object is lost. To. this kind of meditation, these three 
yogangas aren^t immediately subservient, and therefore these 
also are exterior (Bahiranga) to this kind of meditation.} 

a. Now, being desirous to explain the Siddhis (Superhuman 
faculties which arise from the Yogangas^ to bring under discus- 

•''^ ^wi> qqrf^wfl ^r^rr^: ^in^^'T Wiv|^«i*K^«fr VKn^- 
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adon the particular, circumstemces of Sanyama (which has been 
defined before-^See Aph. 4. Book III.) he declares the three 
modifications (of. the internal organ) successively.* 

The modification in Aph. 9. — Out of the two trains of self-re- 
^^^^N^«^^* productive thought, resulting from the 

Vyutthana and the Nirodha, when the former is subdued and 
the latter is Tnanifested, and, at. that moment of manifestation 
the internal organ (Chitta) is concerned in both of the trains, 
then, such modification of the iternal organ is the modification 
in the shpe of Nirodha. 

b. '*Vyutthana" consists of the three modifications of the in- 
ternal organ, in tiie shape of Kshipta (cast), Mudha (darkened) 
and Yiksbipta (better than kshipta): [That is the first is that 
modification of the internal organ in which it, by passion, is enr 
tirely cast in, i. e. engaged in the thought of an object; the se- 
cond is that in, which it, by darkness, taj^esthe shape of sleep and 
the third is that in which it is better than kshipta, i.e. in whiclr, 
thougk it is inclined towards^ concentration, still it, every now 
and then,_becomes engaged with other objects-^-see the sentence, 
given below^ of the Commentary on. the Yogabhashya, by Vi^ 
dnyanabhikshu.J-f- "Nirodha," is that modification in which the 
intemaL organ has only a pure element (Sattva) as an object of 
thought.. From these two, result, the two trains of self-reproduo- 
tave thought, out of which, in succession, when the former is over- 
come, L e. become incapable of producing any effect on account 
of^its being hfdden, and the latter is manifested, L e., come in. 
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veiw in tbc present way and at that moment of Nirodha (just 
expounded), the connection of the internal organ with both of tli6 
trains is ealled the modification (of the internal organ) in the 
shape of Nirodha. — The meaning is this, that when the (quality 
in the shape of the train lesiiltiag from tke Yyutthtna has dis- 
appeared, and that in the shape of the train resulting from the 
Nirodha becomes manifest, and the internal organ appears to be 
connected with both of the trains, then such modification of th^ 
internal organ is (technically) termed Nirodhaparinama. Though 
the internjal organ is n^t fijted (because it consists of) the three 
priiaciples of existence^ L e.,. Sattva (truth or existence), Rajas 
(passion or fouhaess) and Tamas, (darkness or ignorance) which 
always yary (according to the technicality of the Yoga and San- 
khya Philosophies) still this modification of the internal organ is 
calted the fixed modification (of it).* 

a^ He states the ^special) fruit of it.+ 

The fruit resulting ^^^- 1®— ^ ^^^^^"^ A^^. (^^ modifica- 

from the Nirodha- tions of the isitemal organ arises) fit)m the 
parm ma. (aforesaid) train of self-reproductive thought 

k. " A uniform flow &e.'^ that is to say, the internal oi^gan 
takes a uniform shape on account of its being deprived of Uie 
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obstacles (Vikshepas or Antardyas, sickness, langour &c. — se6 
Aph. 30. Book I).* 

a. Having described the modification in the shape of Nirodha 
(hindrance) he declares (now) the modification in the shape of 
Samddhi (meditation). f 

?Hf^^rim^r: w^r^qtr'NTR^ ^Tii^^rt^w: ii \\ \\ 

The mocttication in ^P^^- 11.— Out ®f the tw© (properties) of 
tile shape ef SamAdhi the internal or^an — chitta — which' consist 
(neditattoB) defined. a-o _^ xi. x/ 7i.i_ u. • -x i. • £ 

©f SaFvarthata (that is its comprehension ot 
several obje.cts) and Ekdgrat£ (i. e. ite intentness on a single^ 
point) ; (when) the first is utterly destroyed and the see©nd i». 
manifested — (at that time tie connection of the internal organ 
with both of the properties or the state in which it exists as 
Dharmi, i. e. endowed with the two properties) is the modifica- 
tion of the internal organ in the shape of Samadhi (meditation)^ 

b. " Sarv&rthatd" i. e. that property, in the sha^e of an 
obstacle, of the internal orgaa — chitta — which consists of its 
comprehension of several objects on account of its being change- 
able. '* Ek&gratd" (literally means intentness on a single point, 
but here it) means a uniform modificatidn of the internal organ 
having its support on only one object. This afeo fe a proi>erty 
of the internal organ. Out of these two, (when) the destruc- 
tion (of the first) and the manifestation (of the 2nd) i. e. the 
destruction or an atter conquest of the first pioperty charac- 
terised as Sarv4rthat4 and the manifestation or development 
of the 2nd one distinguisi^d as Ekdgratd, take place successive- 
ly, (at that time), the connection of internal organ, which has^ 
(then) an abundance of the principle Sattva — trutb-*-with botfa 
of the properties or its existence as Anvap (or Dharmi i e. 
endowed with the two properties just mentioned) is technically 
called the modificatiock in the shape of Samadhi — meditation. 
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This modification differs from the former one only in this res* 
pect, that there, the subjugation and manifestation of the 
Sanskaras — trains of self-reproductive thought, that is, the suIh 
jugation of the former train of self-reproductive thought, result- 
ing from Vyutthana before defined and the manifestation or 
the state of not being subdued, of the latter one, resulting firom 
Nirodha — hindrance — are to tate place. But here, (i. e. in the 
modification in the shape of Samadhi — meditation) the destruc- 
tion and manifestation of the properties — Dharmas (and not of 
the Sanskaras), that is, the destruction or entering past way, 
on account of utter negligence,, of the property of an obstacle in 
the shape of Sarvarthata and the production or manifestation, 
m. the present ^ay, of the property characterised as Ekagrata^ 
(are to take place).* 

a. (He) declares (now) the third modification of the internal 
organ (in the shape of) intentness on a single point (Ekagrata).'f 

The third modifica- Apb. 12.: — (When) the two particular 
fatento^^on^a^^ s^^^ ^^ modifications (pratyayas), the one 
point defined. tranquil (Santa) and the other reason (Udita), 

of the internal organ become equal, then its. connection with 
both of the states is (its) modification in the shape of an intent- 
ness on a single point (Ekiigrata). 

b. The one particular state of the obstructed internal oivaD 
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is tranquil (Santa) i. e. entered the past way ; and the other 
risen i. e. 'agitated in the present way, (when) both of these 
8tJBltes-alsoT)ecome equal or similar; as the internal organ, being 
abstracted from all other objects, has only one one object, as 
itstitipport, to'contemplate witli, (then) the abiding (Avasthana) 
of the internal ofgan is in the is^ape of intentness on a single 
point (Ekagrata)* 

tt. To ei^plain -^e (same) nature (of the modifications) about 
other^things, as-has been stated as to lihcwe of the internal 
organ, (he) says (as follows).^ 

ofl^:ETe^e^tnd . ^^^Z ^^'"^ ^^^ (exposition of the mo. 
organs explained. dificatioBs of the4B'temal organs) the (thr^e) 
modifications in the shape of property (Dharma), indication 
(Lakshana) and position '(A¥a&tha) in (or of) the Elements and 
organs, have been (sufficiently) explained. 

b. ** By this (exposition)" of the t^reefeld modification of the 
internal organ (see Aphs. 9, li, 12) the three modifications un- 
der the distinction of property, indication and position, have 
been explained or are to be understood, in (or of) the gross 
(Sthula) and subtle (Sukshma) Elements and both the organs 
L e. those of perception and action as th^y are cbmmcterised. 
£Now, the commentator explains these three successively.] 

1st. (When) a Dharmi (i. e. that whic^h is ei^lowed with a 
property) is taken into consideration, leaving its former proper- 
ty, it embraces another one, (then) this its ^ml^ecing of another 
]Nroperty is the modification (of it) in the shape of property. 
As for example. [Take a lump of clay which is called Dharmi, 
as it is endowed with a property in the shape of lumpiness.] 
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(When) the Dharnii clay (as it is called) by quitting the pro* 
peol^y in the shape of lumpiness, assumes another one in th^ 
shape of jar-hood (then) this nnxiifioation (which the clay has 
tiow tftide*go®e) is called the modificalioiSL of property, 

2nd. The mo^fication in the«hape of indKoation is «» lidlows, 
(wlien) the satne jar, by leaving the Way 'called Ana^ta (not 
oome in view) enftbraces the way <;alled Vartamana (present) ami 
agstin by qui^iogit when it takes tftie ¥^y called Atita (past,) 
(then), this scfrt of modification is called the modificalt^n in the 
sliape of indication. The following exam^ple will ^sufficiently 
illustraite tills. Astotielias a statue already liid^en in it and 
ithe sculptor only removes the outer pafts of it to make it ap- 
pa;rent. In tlie saime wa^neT, the jar ^^ists already in the 
lump of clay and it only becomes visible ^lien the potter re^ 
moves the superfluous parts from it ; thetefofre, according to the 
teclinicality of this Philosophy, the jar is said to exist in die 
Anagata way, before it becomes visible. On its being visible, 
it is said 1k) be in the present way and ivhen it is destroyed it is 
said to be in the wfi^y called Atita — past.] 

3rd. The modification in tke «hape of iposition is as foUowsi 
In any two similar — i. e, belonging to the present way — ^mo- 
iments, the same jar exists (and heoce it is said) to be Anvayi 
(to the njoments i. e. eonnected with both of them, but not 
withoTttt being <ifeanged, because, comparatively speaking, the 
jar was new in the first moment and became old in the next 
one), for the three visible principles of e^tenoe (Gkina) caimet 
•exist even in a single moment without being changed, (This) 
kind of modification which the jar, existing in the present way, 
^mdergoes every moment, is called the modification in the 4sliape 

of position).* 

_ — _^. 
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a. Well then, what is a Dharmi ? with reference to this 
query, he declares the definition of Dharmi.* 

Dharmi what? jipk. 14. — ^A Dharmi is that which follows 

upon (or has) the properties in the shape of Santa (tranquil), 
Udita (risen) and A vyapadeshya (incapable of denomination). 

b, " Santas " are those (properties) which have done their 
respective functions, i. e. entered the past (Atita) way ; " risen " 
are those (^properties) which having abandoned the way not 
come in view f Anagata) perform their own functions, and ** in- 
capable of denomination *' are those (properties) which exist in 
the shape of Shakti (literally power, but here the Anagata way 
as the word is used here according to the technicality of the 
Mimansa Philosophy and consequently) these cannot be par- 
ticularly denominated. As for example, (these are those pro- 
perties which stand in this form) " all consists of all " &c. [It 
will be clear from the following tenet of this Philosophy that 
** all things are eventually dissolved into nature — Prakriti ; and 
consequently a jar can easily be denominated a cloth and con- 
versely. So, in short, it can be said that all consists of all and 
hence they cannot be particularly named, as jar, cloth &c.] 

By the word Dharma (property) is meant here a power itself 
limited, as being capable of doing a fixed action. (Thus) a 
Dharmi is that which follows upon (at different times) or has, 
being Anvayi (i. e. connected with them), all the three pro- 
perties (just defined). As for example, gold in the form of a 
Buchaka (chain) has a property in the shape of a chain and by 
quitting that property assumes another one in the shape of 
Svastika (a particular kind of ornament). Then though the 
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properties (in question) differ from each other in some way, 
still the gold follows when it is commonly taken in the shape 
of Dharma (property) it £q)pears then to follow as a distinct one, 
[because ev^rj' body can easily perceive that a garland differs 
from the Svastika, though both of them are nothing but gold.]* 
a. To remove the doubt how the same Dharmi is to undergo 
the various modifications, (he) declares (as follows)."!* 

Aph, 15. — ^The altered state of the order (of the threefold 

An indication of modification just defined) is indicative of the 

the various modifi- variety of the modifications (which the same 

cations of the same •' ^ ^ 

Dharmi. Dharmi is to undergo). 

h. The apparent state, changeable in every moment, of the 
order (of the modifications) of the properties defined before, is 
indicative of the variety of the modifications. The meaning is 
this, that the apparent order (of the modifications of the proper- 
ties) that a himp of clay (is produced) from the power of the 
earth thence the several part of the jar and then the jar, indi- 
cates the state of variety of the modifications. By the same 
argument, the order of modifications of the indication and po- 
sition, is also to be understood indicative of the variety of the 
modifications of the same Dharmi (i. e. as a jar) (in this man- 
ner) all things appear to undergo a certain change according to 
fixed order, and hence it is proved that the variety of the modi- 
fications (of the same Dharmi) is indicated by that of the order 

^^ ^ ^^5 ^iVT(^^ nfr%5 vrfii^jq?nTr ^mr^^^icHH i ^r^^^ro^r Wr- 
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(just explained). Some of the properties of the internal organ, 
and all of its objects &c, are apprehended by perception (Pra- 
tyaksba) as happiness &c., and position and others (respective- 
ly) and some are understood only by inference (Anumana) 94 
property, train of self-reproductive thought, the way not com^ 
in view &c. It is always to be observed that Dharmi differs and 
does not differ from it8elf*(accordingly as it is connected with the 
modifications of the position and the way not come in view — a^ 
the compound word Anagatadhva means) . 

a Now, in order to explain the Siddhis — Superhuman faculties- 
— by showing (first)the particular circumstances of the before- 
mentioned Sanyama — restraint i. e. the circumstances where 
Sanyama is to be used to attain to the Siddhis, he declar- 
es (as follows), "f- 

The superhuman .^P^' 16.— A knowledge of past and future 
faculty which con- events (comes to an ascetic) fro^m (his render- 

siste in a knowlcdfire 

of paat and future ing) Sanyama — restraint — about the three 
events. modifications (just explained). 

b. " From rendering Sanyama about the three modificatoina 
(just explained)*' in the shape of property, indication and posi- 
tion ( i. e. from acquiring control over them from renderings 
Sanyama regarding them ) an ascetic knows well the past and 
future events. The true meaning is this that this ( particular ) 



4^filli^W'^c«if 'Tft^^^XTI 
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property is in this Dharmi, this is the way which it belongs to, 
and this is the position it possesses. Moreover on its coining 
from the Anagatadva — the way not come in view — , it has 
performed its respective function in the present way and entered 
now the past way. When all this the ascetic (clearly perceives) 
by getting rid of the obstacles from Sanyama — ^restraint — ,then 
he knows whatever is past and whatever is to come or arise (in 
future) because the capacity of the internal organ to compre- 
hend all objects, on account of its consisting of the manifesta- 
tion of the pure truth (Sattva) is taken away by (i. e. is hidden 
under) the obstacle ignorance (Avidya) &c. and when these ob- 
stacles are removed by (adopting) special measures, then the 
capacity of beholding all objects, is manifested in the internal 
organ (which then becomes) like a cleared mirror by the force 
or intentness on a single point (Ekagrata).* 
n. (He) declares (now) another siddhi.t 

The superhuman Aph. 17. — A confusedness of Shabda (an 

faculty which con- uttered sound or a word) Artha i. e. (class,- 

of the speech of Si quality, action &c.) and-Pratyaya (know- 

hving beings. ledge) arises from comprehending these 

three indiscriminately. (But when an ascetic views these 
separately by performing Sanyama — restraint — with regard to 
them, a knowledge (is produced in him) of the speech of all 
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living beings (i. e. he has a power#of understanding their speech.) 
6. " Shabda " is that (uttered sound) which is cognizable by 
the organ of hearing ; it consists of letters whose order is fixed 
and it is productive of knowledge of a fixed object, [This 
definition of Shabda is given here according to the technicality 
of the Nydya Philosophy, and according to that of the gram- 
marians it is as follows.] Sabda is (that sound in the utterance 
of which) no order of its constituent letters is to be conceivable 
and (hence) which is Sphotatma (i, e. from which, class, quality, 
action &c. become plain at once) and which can (only) be un- 
derstood by a mind cultivated by science. According to both 
of these technicalities, it (Shabda) consists of term and sentence, 
because these two can indicate their own fixed objects. 

"Artha" (means literally sense, but here it means) class, 
quality, action &c, " Pratyaya" (means) knowledge, i. e., a modi- 
fication of the internal organ, in the form of an object. A con- 
fusedness (arises) by forming the same notion of them or sup- 
posing the Shabda, Artha and Pratyaya (just expounded) to be 
identical though they are different fi'om each other, in their 
use. An illustration of this is as follows. (Suppose) when a 
person is asked to bring a cow, he then comprehends indiscrimi- 
nately these three, i. e., the material substance indicated by the 
term cow, possessed of the dewlap &c., and possessing the charac- 
teristic implied by the term cow its indicatory term cow and 
the knowledge by which the material substance is conceived : 
but he does not perceive them so discriminately that the terra 
cow, is indicatory of this (material substance) ; that this is to 
be declared by the term cow, and that this is the knowledge by 
which the two former are conceived. Thus, when he is asked 
what is this substance, what is this term and what is this knowledge, 
he then, gives the same answer " cow** to all these questions. 
If he does not conceive the identity of these three, how does hj^ 
give the same answer to all these questions ? In this state, h^ 
who, having made this distinction that indicativeness is the es- 
sential nature of Shabda (term), that the state of having to be 
declared is the essential nature of Artha (before defined,) and 
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that luminoiisness is the essential nature of Dnyan (knowledge) » 
performs Sanyama — restraint — ; acquires the knowledge of or 
understands the speech or language of all living beings, i ^.» 
of animals, wild and domestic, birds, reptiles &c., that is whatever 
cry or whatever word (is uttered) he knows it all, VKt, that 
the sound was uttered with such and such a motive.* 
a, (He) mentions another SiddhLf 

The superhuman Ar>h. 18.— A knowledge of the class (&c., 

faculty which con- - a\ - t i.'^l / • \ r 

aists in a knowledge experienced) m a former birth (arises) from 

prit'c^'^iu* '• Ae presenting to our mind (Sakshatkarana)- 
former birth. the trains of self-reproductive thought-^ 

Sanskaras (of the internal organ). 

h. Sanskaras — the trains of self-reproductive thought which 
consist of the present consciousness of past perceptions of the 
internal organ are twofold. Some of these produce only a 
memory (of the events formerly experienced) and others are 
the causes of the modifications in the shape of class, age, and 

experience of pleasure and distress as they are called virtue and 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■% 
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vice. When (an ascetic) pef forms Sanyama^^restraint — with 
regard to the Sanskaras (just illustrated) ; that is, when he re- 
members only through an abstract meditation and without any 
exciting cause, all that is past, reflecting that he has experienc- 
ed such and such thing — this is the result of the former set of 
the Sanskaras — and that he has performed such and such 
action, then he clearly sees the class &c., experienced in the 
former birth when the trains of self-reproductive thought are 
thus gradually awakened.* 
a. (He) explains (now) another Siddhi.f 

^^^^ ^^^ttstr^ II ^^ II . 

Thesuberhuman fa- Aph. 19.— The mind of Other persons be- 

culty which consists . ^ 

in the penetration of comes kuown to (an ascetic when he per- 
^Ib^^ ^* "^^""^ forms Sanyama— restraint) with regard to 
the Pratyaya — knowledge-^contained in it, i. e., in the mind of 
other persons). 

6. When (an ascetic) performs Sanyama with regard to ' the 
Pratyaya^knowledge — obtained by any characteristic such as 
complexion of the face then he knows the mind or another per- 
son that is, (he) knows even the qualities which have entered 
into the mind of others, whether their mind is impassioned 
(Saraga) or dispassionate (Virdga).J 

a. (He now) declares a peculiarity of this same knowledge- 
of the mind of other persons.§ 
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The mind of other Aph, 20. — It (i. e. the mind of other per- 

SndSl wtthoTI^ ^^) is n«t comprehended with ite Akm- 
object- bana — support, i. e., object (to an ascetic) 

because it was not the object (of Sanyama which he, the 
ascetic, made use of in . comprehending the mind.) 

b. The mind of other persons cannot be understood together 
with its Alambana — support — ^i. e. object, because it is not 
rec ognized by any characteristic. For by the characteristic the 

mind only of others is understood, but it is not known what 
its object is and whether it be blue or yellow. It cannot be 

known what that object is because Sanyama cannot be per- 
formed with regard to it since it is not recognized. Henee the 
mind of others is not comprehended together with its Alam'* 
bana, object — as it is not recognized. But the properties of 
the internal organ — chitta, i. e. mind — are comprehended. 
When an ascetic performs Pranidhana, i. e. Sanyama with a 
view of discovering what mind has for its object, then a know- 
ledge of that object also arises in him by that Sanyama ("res- 
traint).* 
a, (He now) states another Siddhi.f 

The Buperhuman Avh. 2l. — By performing Sanyama — ^res- 
faculty which con- . \ „ , , v ^ , , 
Bists in the disap- traint — about form (the property) of body 

pearingof an ascetic, (j^gj^^d j^ ^p^. n. See the Nyaya Philo- 
sophy p. 16), its power of being apprehended (by the organ 
of sight). being checked, and luminousness, the property of the 
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organ of sight having no connection (with its object, i. e. the 
form, the result) is the disappearance of the ascetic. 

h. The forrn (Kupa) of the body (^aya) is a property to be 
apprehended by the organ of sight. By performing Sanyama 
with reflection " Form consists in this body " (and no-where 
else) the power belonging to that form of being apprb ended by 
the organ of sight is arrested through being subjected to that 
notion. On the cessation of the connection of the organ of 
sight with luminousness, luminousness being a property, of 
Sattva^ [that is to say] when there is no function of apprehend- 
ing that [form], the disappearance of the ascetic takes place, 
L e. be is not seen by any body.* 

^ ^TSr^-ciwkfrRi^ I! ^^ H 

Aph, 22. — By this, a concealment (Antardhana) of speech 
(Shabda) &c. is also stated. 

«. " By this," i. e. by^ explaining the means of disappearance 
of form, (Hce the preceding Aph.^ a concealment of speech 
(^habda) &c. cognizable by the organ of hearing and other 
organs is (also) to be understood as stated.^ 
[That is to say that the speech of an ascetic cannot be heard 
by any body if he performs Sanyama — restraint — about it, and 
this is th6 case with all other qualities of the organs of per- 
ceptioB.] [It is to be observed here that Bhojardja, the com- 
mentator of this work, maintains that this Aphorism belongs 
to the text and consequently gives a comment upon it ; but 
tliis is not the case, because, Vijnana Bhikshu, the expositor of 
tiie Bhashya, says that the author of the Bhashya removes the 
deficiency of Patanjali by stating the following sentence 

o 
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^^^T ^5;?RF?!^f^gTf q I in his Bhashya. Therefore it is not one 

of the Aphorisms of the text but a sentence of ^the Sluid^}ra.| 

a, (He now) states another SiddHi. * 

mK^^t m\\ \\ It 

The snperliinwan Aph. 23. — An «ction (karma) is two-fold ; 
Biste in aJore kn^- ^^^ accompanied by anticipation -ef con* 
ledge of death. sequences (Sopakrama) and otlier destitute 

of it (Nirupakrama) : — from performing Saii^ama — ^restraint— 
with regard to tliis two-fold action, n knowledge (arises in an 
ascetic) of the separaition from (his) body — ^Aparanta — (5. e» 
death). Or (the time of death is knowa) from ^portents 
(Arishta). 

b. The action, performed l>ef0re (i. o. in the former birth) the 
consequence of which is years (Ayus) is two-fold, Sopakrama 
and Nirupakrama. Of these, Sopakramftis tliat wTiich lias aa 
inclination to produce a fruit or anticipate consequences. As, 
for example, a wet cbth spread in a warm place dries qoickly 
[This action is called Sopakrama]. Nirupakrama is the <con- 
verse of it, as the same cloth folded and (put) in a cold place 
dries after a long time. A knowledge of the separation of body 
— Aparanta — i. e. death, arises in him who performs Sai^yama 
in (the above-mentioned), two-fold action, so that he disoevera 
what action anticipates consequences quickly and what after a 
long time, &om steadfastness of contemplation (DkyaoaX 
(That is to say) he knows undoubtedly that he shall be depriv* 
ed of his body (in other words that he shall die) at «uch and 
such time and such and such place. 

" Or from portents," which are fhree-fold according to the 
distinction of Adhyatmika, Adkibhautika, and Adludaivika. 
Of these, the Adhyatmikas are such as (when a man) shatting 
his ears dees not hear the sound of ^he vital air (diffused, 
throughout his body &c. Adhibhautikas are such as a sudden 
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appearance of a deformed person &c. and Adhidaivikas are such 
a&seeing'\Mie2cpecfced)ystich tilings aa paradise (Svarga) &c. 
which are incapable of being seen. From these (i. e. from see- 
ig these), a man knows the time of. separation from his body 
( Aparanta) i, e.^ deaths Though ^the persons avAo ai?e not ascetic 
know for the mostipjarfe ^h^ time of their death) trom (seeing) 
the. portents ; still they know it generally (and not particularly 
and consequently their knowledge of it) is doubtfuU But as- 
cetics know.it (i. e.,.tbeir dea^h) invariably like a thing before 
theii*: ey^s (jgratyaksha) on account of (their knowing) the fixed ' 
tiine and place (i* e. they know certainly when, and at what; 
place they, will die.)*' 

a. Hfe now proceeds to declare the Siddhis resulting from the 
purifying processes (see Aph. 33. Book I. P. 39). t 

^5^rR^^^I% II ^2.11 
Superhuman facul-' ^»A,. 24. — (Superhuman) faculties (are 

ties about benevo- -n . i * ,»i r 

lence, &c. BW-nifested m an ascetic by pertormmg re- 

straint) iu hsi^vol&Dee, &t, 

b: By performing restraint in .benevolence, tenderness, com- 
placency, and disregard (towards objects) the faculties of 

^mf^ p['Mm sfprmr i arft-l^fr ^srlcsr^ Nf^^srF^irvi^rfcq^rrvr^t- 
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Sanyam about them are manifested (in an aseetic)^ He has 

such an excellent command over benevolence, tendfemess, com* 
placency, and disregard, that he can conti-act friendship bc^, 
with all (persons).* 

a. (He) declares (no\v) another Si<Jdhi."f' 

Aph. 25. — The faciiltia*? of an elephant Sfc (are manifested 
in an ascetic by performing restra,int) in these fsicculties. 

b. The ascetic who perfornas restruiut iw the iacultiea of aq^ 
elephent &c. gets these manifested in him. That i3. to say 'i, 
every faculty whether of an elephant, ^ind, or of a Uon, ivk 
which he performs restraint by papng close attention, is inani-. 
fested in him on account of his having commo^nd oyeJ: eyery 
one of them.:!: 

(I. He (now) states another Siddhi.§. 

Expedient £or the -4/?A. 26. — A kuoAvledge of the minute^ 
^"ncS'a^'Sutot concealed and distant (objectB of seooe 
objects. arises in an ascetic) by his throwing the 

light of immediate cognition. — Pravritti (on them). 

b, Pravritti, the immediate cognition which is sensueus and 
lumin:0us, as it is stated before (see Aphs. 35, 36« Book 1^ Pv 31 
& 32): — by pkvjing tfee spreading Ught of the pure elemeat — t 
Sattva, which exists in immediate cogiution, i e», by brooding 
on the objects of sense modified in the spreading Ught o( the 
pure element of immediate cognitiou, the organs of setuse and 

?T^9iT^f ^ft5R^ fft<T^ ^rj^ ^ fifff^f^ ^ ^F^fSm^ ^M ^iflftf 
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the mind (of an ascetic) acquire a particular power (and then), 
a knowledge arises (in him) of minute objects, atoms &c., 
concealed objects, wealth bidden in a^ certain place &c., and 
distant objects, the life-prolonging medicine ojr elixir— 
Ras&yana, &c.* 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi."f 

^^ITT^ ^^^^[(^ II ^v^ It 

JLpk. 27. — A knowledge of (seven) worlds (arises in an 
ascetic) by his performing restraint in regard to the (luminous 
body) the sun. 

h. He, who perfornxs restraint with regard to the l"minou& 
5un, knows exactly about the cities consisting of the seven 
worlds which are Bhur-loka, the earth ; Bbuvarloka, the space 
between the earth and the sun. Swarga-loka — , the heaven 
of Indra and others. In, the preceding aphorism,, the light of 
pure element (is to be understood) as stated as a support (for 
fixation of the mind) and in this the elemental light. This i$ 
the diflFerence only .J 

a. He states anothei* Siddhi through the very support of ihe 
elenxental ligbt.§ 

Aph, 28. A knowledge of fonu& of the 

An expedient.. ^ . , , ^. v i , 

astensms (arises m an ascetic) when he per- 
forms restraint with regard to the Moon. 
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b, " Fonnjs of the asterisme,** i; e., the particular figures of the- 
fioced stars : — a kiiowledjs;e arises (in an ascetic) about these 
|when) he perform? restraint with regard to the Moon, As 
the lustre of the asterisms is desta'oyed by the light of the sun, 
and consequently a knowledge cannot be obtained about them» 
this expedient is therefore separately stated.* 

a. He states another Siddhi.t 

1^ cfSf^^^ II ^^ IV. 

Aph. 29i A knowledge of the motion of thB- stars (arises in 
an ascetic by his performing restraint^ with regard to the polar; 
star (Dhruva). 

d. An ascetic when he performs his Testraint with regard to 
the fixed polar star, the principal of all constellations, knows 
the fixed time and fixed amount of the motioii; of every star.- 
(The true) meaning of the Aphorism is this that the ascetic 
knows all this that such and' such a (heavenly body) is a, star- 
and such and such a heavenly body is & planet. This star- 
will reach such and such a sign of the Zodiac by such and suchi 
a fixed time. This (sort of) knowledge of time is the result af 
the restraint (perfornxed with regard to the polar star).J 

a. Having stated the external Siddhis, he (now) proceeds to . 
explain the internal ones.§ 

5Tim^^ ^^^^iri^^ tl \ o^ H. 

Aph, 30. A knowledge of the particular structure of the body 
(arises in an ascetic who performs his restraint) with, regard to- 
the circle of the navel. 
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5, The particular striicture of the body ; that is, the cotisti* 
tution of the essential humour (Rasa), the excretion (Mala), the 
|)rinciple (Dhatu) and veins &;c. of the body :— a knowledge 
"about this structure arises in an ascetic by his performing re- 
straint with regard to the circle of the navel situated in the 
%edy called N4bhi which is endowed with sixteen angles. The 
true meaning of this is that the circle of the navel being situ- 
ated in the middle of the body is a root or origin of veins &c. 
which are extewded throughout (the body), and consequently by 
performing restraint with regard to the circle of the navel, the 
"whole constitution of the body becomes exactly known to tha 
ascetic* 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi.-f- 

Aph. 31, A cessation of hunger, thirst, &c. (takes place in an 
•ascetic by performing bis restraint with regard to the well of 
(his) throat. 

6. There is a place like a pit below the tongue in the throat 
^which is called the well) of the throat ; a contact of the vital 
airs with this well causes the manifestation of hunger, thirst, 
Ac. And these incliaations cease in an ascetic who performs 
a restraint witb regard to that (well), i. e.,a superhuman faculty 
of this nature (is invariably at the command of an ascetic) on 
account of bis brooding upon this stream {i, e. the well of the 
throat which is situated) below the uvula.J 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi.§ 

f ?f* '^^ i sfrf^^ ^^^ J^WcT ^(TiWcTTSTt JTrS^T^lft ^c^lgT- 

fii^dW^ ^cTT^vrrsT^ HJW: HN%?it w^x^ ^imfH I t fH^i^^r^rf I 
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Aph, ^2. A firmness (of mind takes place when an ascetic 
performs his restraint) with regard to the vein (called) k&rma , 
(tortoise). 

K A firmness of mind is produced when the ascetic peiforma 
his restraint with regard to the vein called klJirma which is 
situated "below the well of the throat : — that is fickleness of 
mincf does not take place when the ascetic (by the efficacy of 
his meditation) enters the spot (i. e., the vein) or firmness is 
produced in the body (of the ascetic) that it, is cannot be 
inoved by anything * 

a. He now states another Siddhi.t 

Aph. 33. (The ascetic) sees Siddhas, the divine personages 
Or spirits (when he performs his ^restraint) with regard to Uie 
light — Jyotis — x>{ the head. 

A. An aperture called Brahmarandhra in the skull (of eveiy 
body) is a light (Jyotis) on account of its being u reservoir of 
light : — =as the spreading light of a gem situated in the inside 
of a house collects in th^ keyhole of the door, so in the same 
manner the luminousness of sattva of mind, being spread, 
collects in the aperture called Brahmarandhra of tlie skulL 
(Therefore) when the ascetic performs his restraint with regard 
to this aperture or light (as just expounded), he catches sight 
of the divine spirits who dwell in the (wide) space between the 
earth and sky and who cannot be seen by any other beings (but 
the ascetic) ; that is, he sees and converses with thera.^ 

^a^i ftrsr f^r: 2^^r^rfiT?Kqrf¥^(T^^5ft t^^ ^t^ ^J% ^ 
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u He (now) states another expedient for omniscience.* 

mfcWlCT ^ H^PiP< ^ H^ II ^ 8 II 

Aph, 34. Or (the ascetic) disregarding all other instru- 
mental causes (knows) every thing {torn (only) Pr&tibha (a 
knowle^;e called T&raka). 

b. A right knowledge instantly produced from (the opera- 
tions of) mind only is called Pratibha, and a restraint being 
performed with regard to this, Taraka (i. e, preserver) a know- 
ledge antecedent to a discriminating &culty of mind Viveka- 
khyati, arises. As the twilight appears before sun-rise, so 
Taraka, a knowledge concerning all things, manifests (itself in 
the ascetic) before the VivekakhyatL That is, when this is 
the case, (the ascetic) , having then no need of any other re- 
straint, knows every thing.-j- 

d. He (now) states another SiddhLJ 

ar^^f^^f^^ll \^ II 

Aph, 35. A knowledge about mind — Chitta — (arises in an 
ascetic, when he performs his restraint) with regard to the in- 
ternal organ — Hridaya. 

6. " Hridaya" a particular part of the body : — ^in this, part 
there is the site of the internal organ within a small inverted 
lotus, and when the ascetic performs his restraint with regard 
to tiiat site, a knowledge of his own mind as well as that of 
others arises in him, that is, he knows all fancies of his own 
mind as well as the passions &c. of the minds of others.§ 

p 
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a. He ( now ) states another SiddliL* 

The expedient for J,pk, 36. From conceivincf indiflFerently the 

the knowledge of the , , , ^ , / i x j 

person— Punisha. knowledge Qi the person (soul ) and sattva 
(purity or the principle of understanding, Buddhitattva — ) 
which are entirely diflferent from each other, (a knowledge of 
joy and affliction arise and) that is enjoyment (Bhoga). This 
enjoyment is another's object (Pardrtha), and an object dif- 
ferent from this is the proper object (Sv^ha — of the principle 
of understanding) and from performing restraint with regard to 
this proper object, a knowledge of the person (arises in an 
ascetic). 

•i. " Sattva," (purity) is a particular modification of nature 
which consists of illumination and joy (and it is what is called 
the principle of understanding, Buddhitattva.) The person 
(soul) is an experiencer — in the form of the ruler. These are 
entirely unmixed. The meaning is that, these are quite dif- 
ferent (from each other) on account of their being severally ex- 
perience and experiencer, conscious and unconscious. From 
sattva's acting the part of the agent (karta), in consequence of 
conceiving identically the knowledge of the (two, i. e., sattva and 
soul,) a knowledge (sanvit) or a modification consisting of joy 
and pain (arises) and it is (what is called) Bhoga enjoyment 
By sattva's not regarding this enjoyment as its own object it is 
the obJBct of another — Parartha — i. e. it is for the sake of soul 
and an object different from this is sattva's own object (svartha). 
This object is clinging only to the nature of soul, the conscioiis- 
ness. That is, it is an object or reflection of consciousness 
(chichchhayasankranti) in sattva when it is fi^e from egoism. 
When an ascetic performs his restraint with regard to ihslk 
(svartha of soul) a knowledge concerning the soul arises 
(in him), i. e., the ascetic knows that the soul is conscious of 
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only this sort of knowledge, the clinging to the consciousness 
which consists in the sattva ; and it (the soul) being intelligent 
becomes not the object of knowledge inasmuch as there would 
arise a difficulty from its becoming knowable (jneya) as there? 
is a total contrariety of the intelligent and knowable,* 

a. He (now) states the ffUit of the same restraint.")" 

• CRT: qrf^>T^tii^r?5frw?TOl 5Tiq^ II v^ H 

The fruit of the Aph. 37. From that, Prdtibha,. (Tdraka 

preceding superhu- i i j . , 

man- faculty. a knowledge concerning all thmgs, see Aph- 

34. Book 3, and the knowledge caused by the organs) hearing, 
touch, sight, taste, and *mell arises*in (the ascetic). 

6. " From that " (i. e.) from practising the restraint with 
regard to soul — Purusha — (the following knowledge arises in 
the ascetic (when) he is even Yyutthita, i. a^ not devoted to 
meditation. In this case, from the manifestation of the afore- 
said knowledge, Pratibha, he sees subtile objects, &c. He 
recognises the sound produced in heaven from the eminent 
practice, gained by the force of restraint, in the knowledge 
produced from the organ of hearing. A knowledge arises (in 
him) with regard to touch of the objects in heaven from 
Vedana, an appellation, technically used in Tantra. (science) for 
a faculty of mind by which a knowledge produced from the 
organ of touch or tangibility is- meant. A knowledge about 
the divine form arises (in an ascetic) from the excellent Adarsha 
— a faculty of mind by which the forms (situated) all around 

MW4l*Mj^4!Thci^Mc^r(l ^(HI^<Ht«|I^I c^^-<ll<i*l"M f^^R^c^^: I 
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are seen and consequently (it means) the knowledge caused by 
the organ of sight. Asvada, a faculty of mind — ^by which (a 
thing) is tasted ; and thus it means the knowledge caused by 
the organ of taste. It being excellent, a knowledge about the 
divine taste arises (in the ascetic). Varta, or Gandhasanvitti, 
is a knowledge caused by the organ of smell, because the organ 
of smell is called by the term Vritti in technical language of 
science (Tantra) as there is an object of smell in it ; and this 
faculty being excellent, a divine odour is experienced (by the 
ascetic).? 

a. He (now) states the respective provinces of these particular 

fruits,* 

Aph, 38. These fruits are obstacles in the way of meditation 
and superhuman faculties (in the state of) non-meditatioii 
(Vyutthana). 

6. The aforesaid particular fruits become obstacles to the 
ascetic closely devoted to meditation (because his) meditation 
becomes relaxed by reason of joy, wonder &c. but in the state 
of non-meditation Vyutthdna — (that is) in the state of action, 
these fruits become the superhuman faculties on account of 
their yielding the particular fixiits.J 



* 
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a. He (now) states another Siddhi* 

The position when Aph. 39. The mind of (the ascetic) enters 
th: .^'if a^o^^r the body of others by I'eason of the laxity 
P«raon« of the cause of Bandha — bondage, and by the 

knowledge of the process — Prachkra — (of mind). 

b. A knowledge of the pervading soul and internal organ, 
entered into (a particular) body only by virtue of some fixed 
action, which arises in the form of their becoming experiencer 
and experience is called a bondage to the body(Sharirabandha). 
When this knowledge, the cause of bondage, i. e. the action 
called virtue and vice becomes relaxed or diminished, then the 
ascetic enters &c. Tne vein- (called) chittavaha, by which the 
internal organ blows, is a knowledge (sanvedana) of its course 
of the site of heart towards (external) objects by means of 
organs, and this vein is (quite) different from the veins 
through which the humour (Rasa) vital air &c., blow. There- 
fore, when the internal organ knows the course (just ex- 
pounded ) of its own body and that of others, it enters a living 
or dead body of another person by means of that course. The 
organs (too) follow the internal organ entering the body of 
another (person), as black bees follow the queen bee. After 
that, the ascetic who has (thus) entered the body of another 
person, deals with that body as if it were his own body, because, 
the internal organ and the soul are (at all times) pervading, 
(but a particular) action becomes the cause of the contraction 
of their enjoyment, and if it is destroyed by meditation, they 
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then receive enjoyment everywhere in consequence of their 
being independent.* 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi. + 

A'ph. 40. A disunion (Asanga) with and a rising (Utkranti) 
from water, mud, thorns &c. (take place) by conquering the 
Udana, one of the vital airs. 

b. The state of the organs, arisen at once like a flame of 
burning chaff, is called by the word Jivana and it is denomi* 
nated Prana &c. from the different actions. Of these, one is 
called Prana from its conducting the air through the mouth 
and nose from the heart ; another Apana, from the region of 
the navel to the great toe : another, Samana, from conducting 
air every where having surrounded the region of the navel with 
it ; another, Udana, from its conducting air the upwards from 
the back of the neck (Krikatika) to the heait and another Vyana^ 
from its conducting the air which pervades the whole body* 
(The ascetic) disjoins himself from water, (i. e.) with a large river 
&c. or a great (quantity) of mud or sharp thorns by the quality of • 
going upwards (obtained) by hindrance of all the airs (effected) 
by his conquering the air Udana by means of restraint. The 
meaning (of disjunction with water is that the ascetic) being 
very light like a quantity of cotton, even if immerged in (deep) 

vn vnfrvmN^' ^ ftif^ ^r^ cTr5TwrTO?t rro^ m^ jwrd 
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water, rises to the surface * [He comes out even if placed un- 
der a large quantity of mud and cannot be pricked with sharp 
thorns, by reason of his subduing the air Udana through the 
e£Scacy of his restraint.] 

«. He (now) states another Siddhi.t 

Aph. 41. A blazing (takes place) from conquering the air 
Samana. 

b. The ascetic appears as if wonderfully blazing by light of 
the fire of the stomach (Jatharagni) being uncovered from con- 
quering, i. e., from subduing with restraint, the air called Sa- 
mana which exists (in the body) surrounding the fire of tho 
stomach.^ 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi. § 

Aph. 42. A divine organ of hearing (is developed in the 
ascetic) by his performing restraint with regard to the con- 
nection between (Shrotra) the organ of hearing and (Akasa) 
the ether. 

b, "Shrotra" the organ caused by selfishness which ap- 
prehends sound and Akasa, ether, the object of which is the 
subtle rudiment of Sound (Shabda-tanmatra). "The connection 
between these," the characteristic of this connection is be- 



* 
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coming site and situated object, i.e., having'place. Such is the 
meaning of the compound word Deshadeshibhavalakshana, [Or 
Avachchedyavachchedakalakshana, that is, the characteristic 
of which is being inclosed and encloser. The true meaning 
of this is that when sound takes place in the ether enclosed 
by the space of the ear, then only the organ of hearing catches 
the sound, otherwise not. Such is the connection between 
ether and the organ of hearing.] And, when the ascetic per- 
forms his restraint with regard to that connection, a divine 
organ of hearing is developed in him, — an organ of hearixig 
which is capable of catching simultaneously subtle, concealed 
and distant sound. — Such is the meaning.* 

a. He (now) states another Siddhi-f* 

Aph. 43. (A power) of walking through the air (is devel(^>ed 
in the ascetic) by his obtaining a state of lightness like a light 
piece of cotton, &c, from performing his restraint witib regard to 
the connection which a (man's) body has with air. 

6. The ascetic having performed restraint with regard to the 
connection of a body consisting of five elements with air by its 
yielding a space to the body, forms an identity with loose cot- 
ton &c., and thus having obtained a state of extreme lightness, 
he walks at will, on the earth at first, and subsequently being 
able to walk along the spider's threads, sports with the sun's 
rays and then walks through the air in any way he like84 

He now [states] another Siddhi.§ 
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Aph. 44. The external modification [of the internal organ ] 
akalpita, thoughtless, is [called] the great incorporeal [modifi- 
cation, mahavideha]: therefrom [results] the destruction of the 
obscuration of the illumination [of intellect]. 

The modification which arises outside the body without hav- 
ing dependence thereon, is, by means of the removal of the stead- 
fostness of the selfishness with regard to the bckly, called "the 
great incorporeal" [modification **mahavideha"]. *' Therefrom'* — 
firom the asceticism performed with regard to it : the distruction 
of the obscuration of the illumination" that is — the annihilation 
of the obscuration — ^the afflictions, works &c. [i. e. fiructification] 
— of the light of intellect [or thinking principle] characterised 
by purity [the quality, sattvaj, takes place; the meaning is this, 
— the external modification of the mind, which takes place 
while selfishness in regard to the body [sharirahankara] exists, 
is called, kalpita, or thoughtful, and when the modification of the 
mind arises independently, having laid aside the selfishness 
with regard to the body, then it is called ''akalpita" or thought- 
less [modification]: from the restraint performed with regard to 
this, [akalpita vrittih] all the impurities of the mind ascetic 
are removed,* 

In order, to exhibit various methods for the perfection of the 
meditations [both] with a germ [sabeeja] and without a germ, 
[nirbeeja], which are conducive to the discernment of the truth 
he states as follows."}" 

II I , , ^^— .^^M— M^.^— ^ ■ 
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Aph. 45. The conquering of the elements [takes place from, 
the asceticism [performed >vith regard to the five forms of the 
elements] gross [sthula] — nature, [swarupa], subtile [sukshma], 
concomitant [anwaya] and possession of objects [arthavattwa]. 

The ascetic attains victory [over] the elements, that is the 
elements become subject to him, from the restraint performed 
in regard to the five properties, grossness &c., [i e. grossness, 
nature, subtility, concomitance, possession of objects] of the 
elements, — earth &c. [It should be borne in mind that each 
and all of the five elements possess these five properties — 
forms]: *'gross" [or the 1st form] is the phenomenal having ap- 
preciable form, of the elements [including in It gross qualities, 
gross sound &c.] : the " nature" [or second form] of these, 
[that is of the elements] is characterised respectively by tenuity 
viscidity, heat, impulsion and giving space ; the *' subtile" [or 
third fonn] is, the subtile elements, odour &c. [gandhaditan?. 
matra, that is odour, flavour, colour, tangibility and souud]» 
which are determined to be the respective causes of the ele- 
ments ; " concomitants" [or the fourth form] are qualities, which 
are observed as everywhere co-existing, in the form or shape of 
light, action and rest, [or revealiug, exertion and fixation] ; 
*' possession of objects" [or the fifth form] means the power, 
•existing in these qualities, [or in the five elements, e.arth &c.] 
<allL'd the power of procuring fruition, and emancipation, [bho- 
gapavarga sampadanakhya shaktihi]; [and as this power exists 
in the qualities, and as the qualities, exist in the subtile and 
other elements &c., every thing is endowed with fruition and 
emancipation].* » 

^riH^m^ vr?f3T?fr Ai?^ ^m^r ^^JX^^^^ ^r^m^^S: i ?T«mf gam 4^- 
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Thus [this being the case] the ascetic performing the as- 
ceticism in regard to each of the five forms of tlie five- elements 
differing by the [five] shapes characterised by the [particular] 
states above described, conquers the elements. For example^ 
the natures of the elements becoane obedient like cows follow- 
ing their calves, to his [the ascetic's] resolves, who has finished 
the performing of the restraint [wii/h regard to each of the five 
forms] — i. e. (who has) first performed [restraint] with regard to 
gross form [sthula], afterwards with regard to subtile form 
[sukshma] and so forth in due order, [that is in regard to the 
remaining successive forms].* 

He [now] mentions the result of the conquering of the 
elements : — + 

^Tmm^ II at H 

Ajjh. 46. Therefrom spring up [three perfections i. e.\ 
minuteness &c, excellence of body, and non-destruction of the 
merits of it. 

" Minuteness" [anima] attainment of an atomic fbnn — or vhe- 
power of becoming as minute as an atom , [by thLs power the 
ascetic can enter into a diamond &c] ; [by the word * Et cajtera 
are meant the other seven perfections viz.} ' Magnitude' [ma- 
himaj greatness — or the power of magnifying oneself [by this 
power the ascetic can occupy as much space as he likes] •> 
' Gravity' [garima] attainment of heaviness — or the power of 
becoming heavy ; * Lightness' [laghima] the power of becoming 
as light as a ball of cotton ; 'Reach' [prapti) the power of touch- 
ing the moon &c., with the tip of the finger &c. ; ' Irresistible 
will' [prakamya] means nonfrustration of desires in the corpo- 
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real internal organ ; * Dominion' [ishitva] the power of prevail- 
ing everywhere ; ' Subjection* [vasitva] means that all the ele- 
ments obey (or are unable to disobey) his (the ascetic's) com- 
mand. These, viz. * Minuteness' and the other seven perfec- 
tions, which are conducive to meditation, result from the con- 
quest of the elements, and [they] are called the eight gres^t per- 
fections [mahasiddhis] ; the " Excellence of body" which will be 
described hereafter [in the next aphorism] is attained by the 
ascetic [who has conquered the elements] ; " Merits of it *' 
mean the qualities of the body [of the ascetic], colour &c., their 
destruction — ^annihilation — cannot be effected by anything, 
for example, fire cannot burn nor can air dry up his [the 
ascetic's] colour : such and other cases may be considered.* 

[Next] He mentions what the * Excellence of body ' is : — t 

Aph, 47. The excellence of body consists of colour, loveliness, 
strength, and adamantine density. 

" The excellence of body " [' kaya-sampat ' — which is one of 
the three perfections that arise from the conquest of the 
elements] consists of " Colour " [' rupa,' — which means the 
virtue of becoming white &c. from black &c. and so on] ; 
*' Loveliness" [lavanya — excellent beauty — or the virtue of be- 
coming exceedingly beautiful] " Strength " [' bala ' — or the 
power of becoming very strong] and *' adamantine density " 
[* vajrasanhananatva'] i. e. hardness of the body like that of a 

jtRtotct: ^?:Tn^<T:^^^ fftrf^ Hf^smfr^j^rr ^f^^^ ^^i wuPr 
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diamonc} [or the power of making the body as hard as a 
diamond].* 

[Ha\nng described the conquest of the elements] He now 
mentions the conquest of the organs of sense : — t 

Aph, 48. The conquering of the organs of sense result from 
the restraint performed with regard to perception, nature 
egoism, concomitance, and possession of objects. 

The ascetic attains victory over the organs of sense, having 
as aforesaid [Aph. 45] performed restraint with regard to the 
five states of the organs of sense, viz. " Perception " ['grahana'] 
the function of the organs of sense directed towards their ob- 
jects ; *' Nature " [svarupa] the state of revealing in general — 
or the eleven organs, viz., [the five organs of action and the 
five of sense and the mind] ; " Egoism" [asraita] notion of 
selfishness ; *' Concomitance" and " Possession of objects " are 
as beforestated, [Aph. 45.]J 

He (now) states the result of the conquering of the organs of 
sense: — § 

a#r JT^ISffw f^^^^^TR: 5P?R3T^^ II 8^ II 

Ajph, 49. Therefrom spring up velocity of mind the state of 
modification, and the conquest of nature. • 

" Velocity of mind" (* mauojavitva' ) means attainment of 
rapid motion by the body like that of mind ; [that is, the as- 
cetic can move his body from one place to another as quick as 
the mind]. '' The state of modification" ( vikaranabhava ) is, 
the attainment of functions in the organs of sense independent 
of body ; [that is, the modifications of the organs of sense take 

m ' [■■[■■■-- I..I ^— ■-■■ ■■ ^.1 I .^M^— I m^ ■ ■ ■ I I i^M I m I ^^^— ^^^-^^ II I.- ■ I ^fc— ^w^ 
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place independently of the body at any time, whenever the as- 
cetic desires, with regard to any place or object]. ** The con- 
quest of nature'' [pradhaua-jaya, the chief or universal victory,] 
controlling all things, — [that is altering anything from one 
state into another at will]. These perfections are attained by 
the ascetic wh® has conquered the organs of sense. And these 
are, here — in this system, called the honey -like [perfections, 
niadhupratika] because like an individual particle of honey 
each of them is tasteful.* 

He [now] mentions the conquering of the organ.t 

Aph, 50. Omniscience and Supremacy over all existence 
arise merely [in the ascetic] who has the discriminative know- 
ledge of the element of purity and soul. 

[In the ascetic] who has practised asceticism with regard to. 
the clear modification of the pure element [-^i, e. with regard 
to internal organ, antahkarana] arises the knowledge of the 
difference between the quality of purity [sattwa] and soul 
[purusha], in the shape of inertness of the notion in regard ta 
the qualities existing as agents, [or in other words, by which 
knowledge the conceit that, * the qualities are agents is rend- 
ered inert]. From the influence of this [knowledge] arises in 
the ascetic, situated in the selfsame position, meditation — or 
recognition — viz, " Supremacy over all existence" and " Omni- 
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" Supremacy over all existence" ineans, overcoming like a 
maater all entities, which are modifications of the qualities 
[guna] " Omniscience" means, the distinctive knowledge of 
them [i. e. of entities] as they are in themselves, which exist in 
the modes as subsided [Santa] emerged [udita] and not yet 
named — [avyapadeshya] — viz, the things past, present and 
future.- In the state of perfect consciousness of having overcome 
[them] the perfection which in this system is [technically] call- 
ed vlshokd, or free from sorrow, takes place.* 

He [now] states another ground — or position in order : — "f* 

Aph, 51. From an indifference even to this [perfection] 
through the destruction of the germ of perniciousness, results 
isolation. 

When an indifference even to this perfection [which is called] 
vishokd — or free from sorrow, results in the ascetic; then through 
that [indifference] on the absolute destruction — eradication of 
ignorance which is the germ of the evils— or perniciousness — ^i.e. 
desire &c. [ — desire and aversion &c.] — isolation — absolute 
cessation of pain — that is, permanence of soul in its own state — 
takes place in consequence of the conclusion of the supremacy 
of the qualities [guna]4 

[Next] He states an expedient for firmness in this meditation.§ 
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Aph, 52. [The ascetic ought] not to form association and 
exhibit wonderment at the invitation of the tutelary deities, for 
evil would again ensue. 

There are four [classes of] ascetics viz., (1) he who has per- 
foimed the practice and in whom the light [that consists of the 
pure element] has just entered ; (2) he who possesses know- 
ledge that holds to the truth ; (3) he who has conquered the 
elements and senses ; (4) he who has transcended the objects 
of meditation. This — ^the fourth one, in whom has sprung up 
the seven-fold perfect knowledge, up to the ground of the limit 
and is realising [or has the immediate cognition of] the last 
stage, which is technically called, madhumati or honeyed, is 
invited by tutelary deities [Indra &c.] : that is, they allure him 
Avith celestial nymphs and elixirs or ambrosia and the like. 
He, upon this invitation should neither form association nor 
exhibit amazement. By association he falls again into the 
eiyoyment of objects; and by wonderment thinking that he 
has accomplished his objects does not persevere in meditation. 
Therefore he should avoid association and wonderment.* 

He states another expedient in regard to this resultant dis*> 

criminative knowledge.^ 

Aph, 53. Knowledge springing from discrimination results 
from asceticism performed with regard to the relation between 
moments and to their order. 

* ^^d 4lPlH^ VRf^ rT^T«TrH=^ MlflMI^5i|Tl^: Jnm: | W(^- 
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" By moments' is. meant the ultimate division of time, which 
cannot be sub-divided into other periods. " Order" means 
modification of such moments of time as prior and posterior. 
From asceticism [performed] with regard thereto fi. e. with 
regard to both — the moments and their order] the above dis- 
criminative knowledge results.* 

The meaning is this, when perception even of an exceedingly 
subtile order of moments has taken place in the ascetic, who 
has performed asceticism in regard to the order that this mo- 
ment is posterior to that, and that moment is prior to this ; 
then he perceives other subtile things also, i. e., the great 
principle, &c.t 

With the purpose of citing [another] discrimination of this 
restraint he states.J 

Aph. 54. Therefrom results discernment of two similar things, 
as there is non-discrimination by class, characteristic and place 

The causes of distinction of things are "class" [Jati] 
" characteristic'' [lakshana] and " position " [desha]. In some 
cases the cause of distinction is '' class ;" for instance, This is an 
ox, and This is a buffalo. The cause of discrimination of two 
things of the same class, is *' characteristic ;" for example. This 
[cow] is of variegated colour, and that is red. And the cause of 
discrimination of two things not differentiated by class and posses- 
sing similar characteristics is Uie place se6n, as in the case of two 
emblic myrobalans of equal size, situated in two different placos.§ 

K 
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But di^inction cannot be made in each case as 'Of two 
•atoms existing in the same place. When {in the ascetic] 
who has'j^aetised restniint for a discrimination in r^;ard to 
such objects, knowledge of distinction arises^ then from the 
^-practice of that, subtile principles are tfirtinctively known. 
What is meant is this: where it is impossible to know difference 
by any other means, there, discernment of ^tinction certainly 
takes place byasceticism * 

In order to explain the signification {sanjnaH clgect {vishaya] 
ttnd nature or characteristic [swabh&vaj of the above-described 
knowledge, springing from discrimination^ he states.^ 

Aph. 55. The knowledge :springing from discrimi«ation is 
[called] saving [knowledge],iiaB all things and the entire nature 
'of all things for its objects, and is non-successive. 

The knowledge arisen in its final fitage, from the efficacy of 
the asceticism described above [Aph. 58.] Is by [its] stgnifioant 
name called saving [knowledge] for it delivers ascetics from the 
^mfathomable sea of transmigratory existence. He iitates its 
object. It has all things for its object that is, all principlea 
[tattwa] i. ie. the great principle &c., are its oljecta. Ita 
*' Nature" [swabhdva] is that it has all nature [or all states] 
of things for its object; that is, all princq)le8 existing in anj 
mode, i. e., in all different forms, gross, natural and subtile ftc^ in 
•all ^tsttes, in ill! modifications, are its objects. He states another 
characteristic of rt, that it is non-successive, that is, tlhere is no 
order [priority and posteriority] in perceving without exceptMNi 
all entities modified in various states or forms : therefore it is 
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called orderPess [aferaniaji It contemplMes simiiltAneouftly ^E 
nature as if it were an emblic myrobalan-fruit in the hand.* 

What results from this saving [knowledge's tAraka] ? To. 
this he replies : — f 

Aph. 66. On equalization of clearness of the pure quality 
[i. e. understanding}; and soul. Isolation takes place.- 

On th« quality of clearness of the pure quality [viz.^the underr- 
standing — the modifications of the pure quality] and soul, the- 
eharacteiistics of which have been described before, Isolation 
takes place. By " clearness " of the pure quality [i. e. thinking:^ 
]^fic^l<e; buddfiisattwa] is meant its resolution into its oause, 
by removal of the conceit [or notion] of being the agent ^f 
tuiiverse ; and the " clearness " of soul is non-existence of ex- 
perience f which? lis)- attributed ta it. Thus, when " clearness '* 
of these two [i.e. of the principle of understanding and souljj 
has. equally taken place j then. Isolation^ — perfect emajicipation — 
ensues:^ 



I ^r^s^jTfi^^'ft ?Bih- ^'^^ %w^^ r^T'T^ ^^^^^if4- 
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Now [the fourth book, which is called] Kaivalya P&da — book 
of Isolation — is commenced for the purpose of establishing, by 
consistent reason, the nature of Isolation, by means of expel- 
ling mistakes arisen from contrary determination. And there 
by mentioning various causes as birth &c., of the fore-mention- 
ed perfections, he informs us that the meditation should, 
therefore be performed ; and he states its subservience to Iso- 
lation.* 

A ph. 1. Perfections are produced by birth, herbs [of niysteri* 
ous virtue,] incantations, penances and meditations. 

Some " Perfections " [Siddhi, supernatural powers] are caused 
by birth alone ; such as the motion of birds in the air and the 
like ; or the knowledge &c., of Kapila and other saints, [or 
minuteness &c., of deities that were invested with them in their 
birth]. " Perfections " produced by herbs consist of elixirs and 

■ 
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the like, that is, superiiatural herbs in Pdtala — the regions 
under the earth, [this perfection is obtained by persons who 
possess knowledge of these supernatural herbs or medicines], 
'* Perfections'" produced by Incantations are well known [that 
is this perfection may be obtained by any one, who knows and 
repeats incantations]. Perfections produced by '* Penances " 
are those obtained by Vishwamitra and others, [mendicants 
and performers of penances]. " Perfections " caused by '' medi- 
tations " are such as have been described before.* 

The [real] cause of perfections is meditation alone performed 
in the other births ; Incantations and the rest are merely 
media or mediate causes [or occasional causes]. But then [it 
may be asked] how the meditation of other [former] births can 
be the cause [of perfection, for] in the case of Nandiswara and 
others the result is seen in this birth alone ? To this he replies.*!" 

STR^-cT^^l^rir: iR^cqr'JJfc^ II ^ II 

Aph, 2, The change into another class is ffom the supply 
of natures. 

The change of class &e., of Nandishwara and others in this 
present life, was from the " Supply of Natures." That is, the 
natures of former births alone supply the modifications in this 
birth — viz., they [the former natures] cause changes of those 

[modifications] by changing them into different classes, &c.J 

■ — ■ — _^^__— — _^^^— ^— ^— ^— — — ^-^— — — ^.^ ». ■■ 
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[The meaning is this that the fact of change of class &c.,. .as- 
is seen in the case of Nandishwara &c., who was hoftn » 
Brahman, and by worship of SWa was changed ittto^ a deky ia 
that very Kfe, can be accounted for by Nature — op- HieKbfica- 
tions €^f Nature — i. e. in the case of Nandishwara the body and 
organs of sense bekmging to hira as a marn and a Brabmaa 
wero modified int© the body and organs of sense of a deity, 
by supply oS constituent particles o^ the body and OEgans oi 
sense belonging to a tteityl. 

But [even] then [it may be ©bj^ected]; merifes and demerits- 
are observed to be in process of being realised in this life : how 
then can it be maintained that the suppljr of natures is the- 
cause ? To this he replies := — 

Apli. 3. The occasional is the non-eflicient cause of natui»» :: 
thereby there is removal of obscurations, as m the ease of a 
husbandman [wha removes the impedSraieti'ts to the iiiigation o£ 
his fields], 

''Occasional" — merit &c,, is the non-eflScient cause of the* 
modifications of natures into other things, for a cause is not 8et 
in motion by an effect. Then where [it may be asked] ia 
operation of the merits &c. ? To this he replies t — * 

Thereby is the removal <^ obscurations '' as in the case of a 
husbandman." "Thereby" from the merits &c., which are^ 
realised, takes place " Removal" or destruction of whatever is 
obscurant — the obstacles — i. e., of works Ac, because it is 
contradictory. On the removal of that obstacle, the natures 
themselves become efficient of the desired effect. He gives an 
example, like a husbandman, i. e., as a fiumer or husbaniaaii 
desiring to conduct water from one field to another merely le* 
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moves the impediments or obstacles [in the way] of the water 
which being removed the water itsetf Assumes the modification 
qF profiuence, but there is no exertion made by him of advance 
of water. iSimilarly is it to be understood of merit and 
demerit.* 

When an ascetic assumes numerous bodies simultaneously^ 
then from whence are so many minds [which are necessary for 
8o many bodies] produced P To this lie replies.t 

Apk, 4. The minds in the productions [ensue] from mere 
egoism. 

The minds in the productions [that v^ in the bodies which 
he produces for himself] of an ascetic created by himself, ensue 
as sparks arise simultaneously as modifications from fire, at 
his will from egoism alone, which is the general and original 
cause {of mind].^ 

But [it may be objected] as there may be different purposes 
of 80 mjmy, [different] minds, how can they produce one effect P 
To this he replies.§ 

ApK 5. In different activities of [those] numerous [minds] 
one mind [of the ascetic] is the moving cause. 

Wi^^ TOii|1 'Ti'^Tntjiff^ fg sr^TOC'^ ?t^ ^ftf^ jwct: ^"^- 
unrr^ ^ W - ^^ x mxf^ i ^rft^^fwr n gn^ ^rft^Rf^^r it 
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Tho '* Moving ca\ise "— ri. e. that which actuates the different 
activities — various operations of those [different] minds, as a 
ruler, is the one naind of the ascetic and not a different element.* 

The meaning is that as the mind like a ruler directs at will 
the sight, the hand &c., [i. e. other organs of sense and action] 
in his [the ascetic's] own body, so in like manner it does in 
regard to other bodies [i. e. with regard to the internal and ex- 
ternal organs of sense belonging to other bodies].! 

He [now] states the distinction of the mind produced by 
meditation from the minds produced by birth &c., [birth 
medicine, incantations and penances]. J 

cT^ «Tr^5TiT=ir5r^ II ^ || 

Aph. 6. Among these [minds produced by birth &c.], that 
which springs from meditation is without substratum. 

Among those five kinds of minds springing from birth &c., 
[i. e. birth, medicines, incantations, penances and meditation] 
that which springs from meditation or reflection is without sub- 
stratum — i. e. destitute of the basis of mental deposits of 
works.§ 

He [now] states that as the mind of the ascetic is free from 
afflictions and actions and is distinct, so his work also is like- 
wise distinct [from that of others]. || 



§ \.v;\^t ^^[\^t ^f^xi^aicq^g' sFirrf^spT^f^^j R^i7>&7r^nrf^- 
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Apk 7. The work of an ascetic is neither p"re nor dark, 
and that of others is of three kinds. 

[There are four kinds of works (1) pure, [shukla] (2) dark, 
[krishna] ; (3) pure and dark [shukla-krishna] ; (4) neither pure 
nor dark [asukla-krishna]. Work such as sacrifice &c., which 
produces a good result is pure, that which produces an evil or 
a bad result, such as the murder of a Brahman <S;c., is dark ; 
that which is the commixture of both is [called] pure-dark.* 

Of these the pure [work] is of those persons who give alms 
and perform penances and study the Veda ; dark work is that 
which belongs to infernal beings ; the pure dark work is of 
men. The work of ascetics is neither pure nor dark, for it does 
not produce any result, in consequence of the renunciation of 
results of their ,practice.f 

He [now] states the result of this work.:J: 

Aph. 8. Therefrom [results] manifestation of those mental 
deposits alone which are conformable to its fructification. 

There are two kinds of mental deposits of works, (1) those 
which have their fruit in memory alone; (2) those which have for 
their fruit, rank [in the scale of being] longevity and enjoy- 
ment. Of these, [two kinds] those that have for their fruit, 
rank, longevity and enjoyment, have been described before.§ 

But of those that have for their fruit, memory, manifestation 
merely of those mental deposits takes place, which are adequate 



w 
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and agreeable to the fructification 'of the woi%:— that is those 
•mental deposits of work l^ecome manifest, Vhidh «re adequate 
und agreeaUe to l!Kis or that bedy {whetlher of '■Mn, deity or 
animal ^.,*origina1iing in this«efr that wor>k). Hie meaning is 
this, that by whate\'er work smy body such as {of « deitjr Ac. J 
ihad previously originated [in «woFk] after an ititerval of hun- 
dreds of years iin commencing the same >kind of body again, the 
tniental deposits |;of wcnrks] having far iheir fruit memory akxie, 
^re-iappear in regard Iso new thiqgs^alone. l%e*obhers which are 
not agreeable thereto rcniahi in subsidence. In *tlhis case the 
mental deposits [impres^ons j)rodiK)ed by e^^Knience of hell 
»4'c.] become manifest* 

ffia\ing ]:;ais6d'a doubt --as to the possibility of Ibe causal re- 
lation of these mental deposits <ft impressions {of mind], ia 

order to show its possibility lie states.t 

Aph. 9. ISiere is ^n immediacy «among lihose [imprecnions] 
though inteiHsepted by ranic [m the scale of being], }>lace and 
time, because the recollection and the train of self-wproductive 
impression 4tre idetftical [that is tiiey are naft different]. 

Of the transmigntfting souls waanfering in various births, 
when any one, liaving experienced some particular birth, after 
Tin interval ©f tibousMwfa ^of ttilJhs, enters npou the same birth 
-again, tlhen ^e ixnpresskms [of mind, vasa^a], which, depending 
on the particular body &c., — the oause of manifestation, were 



^wjjHifhwi- 
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manifested iiuthati fbre-experienoed binthi.and wHicft disappear- 
ed [for some jeidod]; fori want of that particular kind of cause 
of mani£»statioii, do agpean again on finding the same kind of 
the bodj^ SiQ,y: — the cause o£ [their] manifestation. Thus, even 
on an intecval of rank [JAti], place and. time,, there exists an 
immediacy^ — non4nt«r.val among^ these -in accomplishing identi- 
cal effects, vie.,, memory &c.,.because therie is an. identity [that 
is, there is no difterence] betiween a memory and. the train of 
self-reproductive thought. For example, from, the work [merit 
and demerit] j which, ifi performed,. the train of selfrreproductive 
property in the shape of impression takes place in the intel- 
lectual principle. This is tha germination of the fruit [of 
works] that is, of. paradise and hell Ac, or the existenoe of the 
works — sacrifice &c.,in a state of power. The recollection of 
the agent takes place from the selfrreproductive property of the 
power of experiencing this or tHat; particular enjoyment ; and 
from the recollection, there is the experience of pleasure and 
pain, and from that e3tperience spring up again, the self-re- 
productive impression and recollection, &c. For. one whose 
doctrine, memory and selfrreproductive impresgion are different 
[things], the relation of cause and effect i» very diflScult for 
want of an immediacy. But in our. view, when the experience 
itself becomes the selfrraproduGtiv« impression and the self-re 
productive impression changes into, memory,, then there is no 
difficulty of causal relation, .because only one intellect or mind 

remains as a recollector.* 

» — . — - 

5wr^ ?iTOi wjf^'T^jc^nf^ qfic^^vr^ 3tr5^$ ^r^r^f f^r: 
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Let there exist an immediacy and the causal relation am<n)g 
the impressions [of mind] but when a perception takes place the 
first time is it then caused by an impression or does it proceed 
with a cause ? To clear up this doubt he states as fallows : — * 

Aph. 10, They have eternity because the benediction is 

eternal. 

" They " impressions " have " eternity — state of a thing Bot 
having a beginning — , hence it means that they are without 
a beginning because the benediction is eternal ; that is, the 
benediction in the shape of the intense desire — i. e. special re- 
solution, '' May the causes of my pleasure exist always and 
may there never be separation of us from them" which is the 
cause of impressions, is eteme-l — i. e. has no beginning.*!- 

The meaning is this, — that, when there i$ the proximity o^ 
the cause [i. e. impression] vrho can oppose the realization of 
the effects, that is of the perception and the. self-continuant 
impressions ? Wh^-t is meant is. this, — the intellect^ modified 
by [various] perception and self-repyoductive impression Ac, 
and having the attributes of contraction and expansion, on 
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finding this or that cause of manifestation — i. e. the fructi- 
fieation [of works], is diversified by different effect * 

Having raised the doubt, since they [impressions] are in- 
finite how is it possible to get rid of them, he declares the 
means for their removal'^ 

Aph, 11. As [they are] collected by cause, effect, substratum 
and support [therefore] on non-existence of these, non-exis- 
tence of the impressions takes place. 

The cause of impiessions is internal perception, and of this 
i. e. of perception, desire &c. [i. e. desire, aversion &c.] and of 
these [i. e. of desire &cj ignorance ; this is the immediate and 
mediate cause ; the " effect" is body &c. and memory &c. " sub- 
stratum" is the intellectual principle [or mind] ; and the; " sup- 
port" of impressions is the same as that of perception [i. e. 
the object — the object perceived, that is whatever object being 
present any impression is excited, that object is the sup- 
port of that impression].^ 

Therefore, as all the impressions are collected by the cause, 
effect, substratum and support, on non-existence of this cause 
&c. that is, while these are rendered useless like a burnt seed 
by knowledge and asceticism, the impressions, for want of root, 
do not spring up — i. e. do not produce [their] effect ; this is 
their non-exi8tence.§ 

X ^rm^TT'nJi^m'f'p^ ^trw^rc^f^^^ rmrT^^n?/^ ffirw- 
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It may be asked : Sinoe it is observed that the intellect is 
in momentary trausitioD, and a difEerenoe is proved, inasmnoh 
as the impressions are called into being not simultaneonsly, 
according to the relation of cause and effect, how can thei« ht 
unity in the intellect P In answer to this he states.* 

Aph, 12. That which is past and that which is to come 
does exist in its proper nature, for the course of properties is 
different. 

Production of things not existing is not reasonable, because 
their relation with existence is impossible, no relation of a hare's 
horn &c, [that is of anything chimerical and impossible] with 
existence has been anywhere observed. In the case of a non- 
entity, regarded as an effed;, with what design do the causes 
proceed to act ? No one exercises activity having observed a 
non-existing object ; otherwise there would be a contradiction 
also among existences [inasmuch as if the non-existent became 
existent, the existent might become non-existent] ; there is no 
relation of a non-existence. Whatever has an existence of its 
own proper nature, how can that assume a state of non-entitj 
— i. a non-existence ? That is, it can never assume the contrary 

shapcf 

Therefore, as destruction of existences is impossible and 
prfKluction of non-existences is not possible, the subject of the 
attributes, though modified by different properties arranged ac- 
cording to their three-fold nature, their three-fold time, stasd- 
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ing in their respective courses [of past, present and future] do 
not abandon their forms; but while standing in the present 
course they acquire only their perceptibility. The difference 
of courses such as past and future &c., belongs exclusively to 
the properties. And the relation of cause and effect is stated 
in this series in the same manner only.* 

Therefore it cannot be denied that one sole intellect con- 
tinues as the subject of attributes until final emancipatiuu.-f 

Of what kind are these subjects of attributes ? To this he 
replies : — J 

^ 5qTi)^i?r n^llWH: HUH 

Aph, 13. These individualised and subtile [objects] consist 
of qualities. 

These same subjects of attributes consist of — i. e. are of the 
nature of the qualities — ^that is, they are modified forms of the 
qualities, purity, passion and darkness, existing in the different 
forms of gross and subtile. For concomitance — attendance of 
all individuals or entities differing as internal and external has 
been seen with purity, passion and darkness, full ol pleasure, 
pain and indifference ; and what is seen as concomitant with 
any thing, that is seen to be the modified form of that, just as 
jars &o., which are concomitant with earth, are modified forms 
of earth.§ 

wiff ft ^^ Niih ^d^^ rf^frig^ wrlpj ^if^s^wct'T Hw^H s^^ft^mr: 
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If these three qualities are the material causes of everything, 
how is the expression " one subject of attributes*' to be employ- 
ed ? Having raised this doubt he states : — * 

^TFt^r^%f ^rs^^cif^ II ? 8 II 

Aph, 14. Unity of thing results from unity of modi- 
fication. 

Although there are three qualities, still unity — i. e. sameness 
of thing is spoken of, for there is unity of their [the qualities^] 
modification, characterised by the relation of secondary and 
primary, viz., in some cases purity is secondary, in others pas- 
sion and in others darkness. For instance in the example, this 
is earth, this is air &c., [earth is a modification of the quality of 
darkness and the air is a modification of that of passion],*f* 

It may be objected that the object may be called one or 
many if it difiPers from the cognition, but when the oognition 

itself, from the influence of impressions, existing in the relation 
of cause and effect, appears in different shapes, how then can it 
be so called P To this he replies : — X 

A'ph, 15. The course of these two [that is, the thing and the 
object] is distinct, for there is a diversity of thoughts regard* 
ing one thing. 

** Of these two" — i. e. of the knowledge and thing " The 
course is distinct" — i. e. the path is different. Why P Iiuui- 
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much as there is d. diversity of thoughts regarding one thing 
— ^i. e, even in regard to the same thing that is being perceiv- 
ed such as a woman &c., difference of thoughts in the shape 
of pleasure, pain and indifference has been observed among 
various observers. For instance, on seeing a lovely and beauti- 
ful woman pleasure arises in an amorous person) aversion in 
her rival, and disgust in an ascetic ; and thus, since various 
thoughts take place even in regard to one thing, how can a 
thing be an effect of the principle of thought P For were it 
the effect of one thought, the thing Would appear uniformly.* 

fiesides if a thing were an effect of mind then if that mind 
were engrossed by another object, that thing would be nothings 
If it be replied, " Be it so,'' We deny this ; for then how could 
this same thing be perceived by many others ? And as it is 
perceived, therefore it is not an effect of the thinking principle. 
If it be replied that that thing is created by many simul- 
taneously. then there should be a difference between a thing 
that is created by many, and a thing which is created by one. 
And if the diffeience is not admitted then there being differ- 
ence of causes and non-existence of difference of effect, the 
universe would become causeless or uniform.t 

What is to be stated is this, that even the cause being dif- 
ferent, if the effect is not different, the universe created by 

^i^— ^^W^— ^»^^»»" - ■■ ■ ■■ .i^*- .■■■■■■■- I ■»■-■■■■■- ■■■■■■I— ,^^|^^,,— ■ ■■.■■■i ■■ nw^ 
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many causes may be of one and the same form ;, or in cxnMK 
quence of its not following the differenoe of causes it would be 
independent and causeless. And if it is so [it may be aAed] 
why does the same object which consists of three qnalitieB not 
produce cognitions full of pleasure, pain and indifferenoe in 
one percipient ? We reply that this is no valid objeotioo. For 
as the object consists of three qualities the mind likewise eon* 
sists of three qualities, and the merits, demerits aore its [the 
mind's] accessories in the production of an object [in different 
shapes] from the manifestation of these [merits, demerite StoJ] 
manifestation of mind takes place in sneh and sndi s ionn. 
Thus when the woman is in the presence of aji anK»x>ils penon, 
his mind, auxiliary to which is merit, undergoing modifioation 
through the predominance of purity, becomes full of pkasute. 
The mental state of the riyal alone likewise throngb tbe pte* 
dominance of passion subsidiary to which are wealth and merits 
becomes full of pain. The mental state of the irafte riml 
through the predominance of darkness, accessory to wlnG^is 
violent demerit, becomes full of dullness. Therefore the sensible 
object is different from the sensation. Therefore there is ihoe 
no identity between the sensation and its object. There is no 
relation of cause and efiect, inasmuch as there is a contiadiotion* 
For [were it not so] it would follow that even there being a 
difference of cause there would be non-existence of diffeienos 
of effect. Thus it is established that the object is distinet iron 
the cognition.* 

^r\\ ^^ ^^ ?R f^rj^iciHr^^i^ wrg: g^:<^ihfWiPi if- 
^5rr^H?5Frn:?i^r ^TOffW^ ^Ft^^: ^^c^r ^t^^ ^sv^ f^nr- 
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If this, the oo^Qition, being the illuminator is peroeptive by 
nature, and the ot^eet being liable to be illuminated i& natu- 
rally perceptible, why then does not pereeption and lecoUee- 
tien of ail objeets take place simultaneously ? In order to 

obviate this diflieulty he states** 



•v «v 



?T5TOmqTa[<nqrwR^ ^^«idiai^ HUM 

Apk, IS. An objeot ts known or unknown to the mind inas- 
much as the tint of the object is reijuired [to it]. 

Aa e)d;emal object is known and unknown from the tint of 
the oigeet — i. e. from bestowing its shape upon the mind. Th^ 
meaning is that every thing when taking place requires an 
ii{qparatas [of conditions]. The cognition of blue &o., when 
taking place requires a tint from the object derived through 
the ehauttcl of the organs of sense as its accessory cause ; for 
a different object could not be perceived because that has np 
relation [with the knowledge]. Thence the same object which 
tinged the iateUect with its colour — or bestowed its shape upon 
it^ is brought by the cognition into use (as known] ; and the 
object that has not given its shape is not used as known. And 
recoUectioa takes place in regard to that object alone, which 
has been previously perceived and regarding which an object 
by resemblance &o., exciting the self -reproductive thought be* 
aomes the accessory cause of it (recollection). Thus percep- 
tion of all things does not take place simultaneously. There- 
fore there is no contradiction.f 
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If, thus the percipient soul also does not p^oeive yellow at 
the same time when it perceives blue, then inoidentahieBfr — ^i. e. 
liability of becoming modified in perceiving the shape [of ike 
object] becomes necessary to the soul inasmudi a& it is a per* 
cipient. To remove this doubt he states : — * 

Aph. 17. The modification of the mental states are alwaya 
known, because the presiding spirit is not modified. 

These modifications of the thinking principle in the shape of 
changes and misconceptions are always — at all times known to 
the governing principle — the soul conscious of the mental stata^ 
because the soul whose essence is consdousness is not modified 
— does not undergo a modification. For if the soul also be 
modified then the modifications [or the mental statesj beings 
occasional cannot possibly be known at all times.. What i& 
meant is this— what is knowable in the interior to the soul ex- 
isting always as a ruling principle in the form of consciousness 
is the clear Pure element, which also is constantly perma- 
nent, and by whatever object it is tinged, that object is re- 
flected in the intelligence. And when the shadowing of oon-t 
sciousness takes place it is proved that the soul is atwaya 
percipient. Thus there cannot be doubt that the souj ia m<K 
difiable. But it may be objected that if the mind itself 
from the prevalence of the Pure element is iUuminant, and 
illumination being illuminant of itself and of other objeota 
illuminates itself as well as the objects, then the businesa [oi: 
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the process] is accomplished by that alone, what need is there 
of another percipient 1 To remove this doubt he states : — * 

Apk 18. It is not self ^illuminative inasmuch as it is cognisable. 

If mind is not self -illuminative — the illuminator of objects, 
in other words it is perceptible by the soul. If it be asked 
why:* we reply that it is so because it is perceptible, and 
that which is perceptible is cognisable by the pecipient as a 
jar &c. And the mind [or thinking principle] is perceptible 
therefore it is not setf-illuminative.f 

But it may be objected that this argument is not attend- 
ed by that which is to be proved, for it is not established 
that the perception is cognisable. Moreover it is by means 
of the consciousness of knowledge that activities of souls in 
acquiring good and avoiding evils are observed. For instance 
" I am angry" " I am afraid'* and " I have a desire in re- 
gard to this object" <&c., do not take place with being known 
to the understanding. To refute this, he states: — J 



f¥^TO^sTt ^^t ST^ ^\^^^ \ ^^^^: viwm Vn^m ?=i^^r^r¥RT- 
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Aph, 19. Attention to two [objects] cannot take plfto» 
simultaneously. 

The cognition of an object is that which makes it MpaU» 
of being regarded as such and such; viz., that such and smAk 
an object is cause of pain or pleasure ; and the perceptk>a of 
understanding is the making possible the ]K)tion of " egp^''' in 
the form of pain and pleasure — i. e. painful or happy. That^ 
two kinds of process cannot take place simultaneously at th^- 
time of the perception of any object, for there is a eoatradio^ 
tion; two contradictory processes being simultaneously ijaqpos"^ 
fiible. Hence it is stated that as it is impossible ta perceiTe> 
both its own shape and an object at the same time, tk# 
understanding is not self-illuminative. Moreover as the tyn^ 
results of these two processes are nc^ perceived'; being directed 
towards the external object and not existing in itself, the per*- 
ception of understanding [cognition] does, not take place ; 
consequently the result existing in the object takes place but 
not that which exists in itself [the soul.]* 

But it may be said^ Let the cognition not be self-petceptive,. 
still it may be perceived by another cognition. He rejecta ttiiaz-f 

Aph. 20. If one perception be cognisable by another Ibea 
there would be the further necessity of cognition of ccgsitiou 
and a confusion of recollection also would take place. 

1 5T5 «n^jt- wmr* i?^-?^'^ «fMr«^^r? i 
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If one notion be perceived by another [and not by itself ] 
then this notion also being unable to illuminate another notion, 
another cognition must be assumed for the perception of that, 
Mid another for the perception of that, and so on. Thus there 
would be a regress adinfinitum [of notions], and an object 
would not be perceived even in the whole life of a man. And 
while the knowledge us uncertain the object cannot be known. 
And oottfusion of recollections also would take place. On a 
notion taking place regarding a colour or taste, endless other 
notions would take place in order to perceive this. And when 
by the train of self-reproductive thought or mental impressions 
many recollections may be produced simultaneously, then as 
the notion of ol^ect is not terminated the perceptions and 
¥eoollection taking place simultaneously, and it being impossi- 
ble to know regarding what object the recollection took place, 
confusion of recollections would take place. And thus it would 
not be known that this recollection is conversant above colour, 
and this conversant about taste.* 

Having raised the doubt that If the notion is not self-illumi- 
native, and it is not perceived by another notion, how then is 
it that the processess in the form of " knowledge of an object" 
are spoken of P He states his own opinion : — t 

Aph. 21. The self-knowledge of cognition takes place when 

'^^QrfJi^ftfH^ ^9rwn^ si?fr?TrTOmfTRfR^: xrtnfr ^ff^i^TOfr- 

ftprf^: ^f^^ S^nSW: ^TO: ftw^ ff^S^J|^<g^|^f!Ri5|- 
l5r^?ff5Tt 3^5cq^: ^nw^ ^E^fHft^gcq^ trrjU^f ^TrTf?!^ ^jfM 
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the intelligence [soul] which is non-transeunt acquires the 
shape of understanding. 

The soul as being the thinking principle is intelligence, 
which is non-transeunt, that is, it has no transition or passing 
into another place ; that is to say, it is not confounded with 
any other thing. The qualities [Puiity, Passion and Darkness] 
in the, modification characterised by the relation of secondary 
and primary pass over into the primary quality — i. e. they 
assume its proper nature as it were, or as the atoms in a state 
of transition give form to an object in the external wotW; 
not so the power of intellection, for that always remains uni- 
form, inasmuch as it exists in itself. Hence when understand* 
ing in the vicinity of it [the soul] acquires the nature of intel- 
ligence, then it becomes like intelligence. And when the 
power of intelligence reflected upon the modification of iinder- 
standing becomes undistinguishable from it — /. 6. from the 
modification of the understanding, then the self-knowledge of 
understanding takes place.* 

He now proceeds to state that the self-knowing understand- 
ing by its power of perceiving all objects is sufficient to ac- 
complish all purposes : — -f- 

5c^^>q?;% r^rf ^^^ II ^ ^' II 

Aplu 22. The thinking principle (i. e. intellect) tinged by 
the knower and the knowable is the totality of objects. 

f^cqr?cT^c^ftrvrr^ j^ ff^f^cT^r^^^rmrq^^ tc^Mq^mr^ jf^ff - 
frrqfcT^'^'cTf =^ ^ f^^^?fTFfng[fcqr^ftTS^?rr ^q?m ^\\ jt- w- 
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The ** knoWer*' is the soul^ tinged by it, means when tl^a 
understanding has assumed its (the soul's) proper nature m 
contiguity with it ** Tinged by the knowable"— or the olgect 
means, when it (the mind) has assumed the modification in 
the shape of an object. Then that (the mind) itself becomes 
Competent to perceive all objects. As only pure crystals, 
mirrors and the like are capable of receiving a reflection, so 
also the " quality of purity" not over-powered by " Passion** and 
" Darkness," being the pure is capable to receive the reflectioa 
of the intelligence [soul] ; not so Passion and Darkness, for 
they are impure. Then the pure quality of purity, wherem 
the shapes of Passion and Darkness are subsided, being primary 
or not associated, exists always modifying in one form like a 
fixed apex of the lamp-flame, by its efficacy of receiving the 
reflection of intelligence (soul) until the attainment of libera- 
tion. As motion in iron is produced in the vicinity of a load* 
stone, in the same manner the manifestable intelligence of the 
quality of purity (understanding) is manifesaed in the proximity 
of the soul in the shape of intelligence.* 

Hence in this system of philosophy there are two powers of 
intelligence, [1] the ever-rising, and [2] the manifestabla 
The ever-rising power of intelligence is the souL And the 
xnanifestable power of intelligence is the ** quality of Purity*' 
(understanding) i. e. the intelligence manifestable in the con- 

u 
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tiguity of the soul — are ever-rising power. Therefore the under- 
standuig alone, tinged by the knower and knowable — ^appearing 
AS object and subject — i. e. assuming the shape or nature of 
both intelligent and unintelligent, is called the totality of 
objects. 

But it may be asked : The adumbration of a clear object of 
finite extension has been seen in a pure thing, like the shadoiRT 
of the face in a looking glass : how does the adumbration of 
perfectly pure and infinite soul take place in the impure qua- 
lity of Purity — understanding ? To this it may be replied thus. 
You say this not knowing the nature of adumbration. The 
manifestation that takes place in the vicinity of the soul, of the 
manifestable power of intelligence residing in the " quality of 
Purity" is called adumbration ; and of whatever kind the. power 
of intelligence residing in the soul is, reflection of same takes 
place upon it. As for what has been said : How is the per- 
fectly pure soul reflected upon the impure " quality of Purity ?" 
this also is inconsistent. For the sun &c. is seen to be reflected 
in water &c. which is dificient in purity. And as for what has 
been said that reflection of an infinite does not take place, this 
too is inconsistent. For a reflection even of ether which ia 
infinite is seen in a mirror, &c.* 

^=^cl«fM^'^R^ ^^^W^T^T^cTT ^PT^m^vrri^ I ^^ ^r J J MI^ I af- 
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Thus there is no contradiction in the observation of such 
reflection. But then it may be objected that it has been 
stated that the power of intelligence which is manifestable in 
contiguity with the soul in the understanding — i. e. the modi* 
fication of the *' quality of Purity," reflected in the fcwm of aa 
external object is called the souFs experience in the shape of 
pleasure or pain. This also is unreasonable. For how is that 
understanding possible when nature is not modified, and to- 
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what purpose would such modification take place ? To this we 
may reply : " Nature" has to provide fruition for the soul, 
therefore inasmuch as she must afford the aim of the soul, her 
modification is necessary. This is not right. For it is not 
possible that she should compass the end of the soul. For 
Nature's determination to effect the end of the soul is called 
the provision of the aim of the soul. How is such a resolution 
compatible with an unintelligent ** nature/' and if there is a 
resolution in nature, how then is she unintelligent ? To this 
it is replied : There are two innate powers in the two modi- 
fications characterised by successiveness and regressiveness, the 
same are called the fulfilment of the end of the soul : and these 
modifications are easy for unintellignt nature also. Its [the 
xiature's] successive modification is from understanding &c. up 
to the gross elements, she being then directed outwards ; again 
by means of subsiding into the respective courses, the modi- 
fication which is called regressive modification recedes into 
egotism. Hence the experience of the soul being completed, 
and in consequence of the cessation of the two innate powers, 
nature having realised her end undergoes no further modification. 

The necessity of providing the end of the soul being as 
afore-stat^d, there is no contradiction involved in the unintel* 
ligence of nature. But it may be asked that if such a power 
does naturally exist in nature, why do those seekers of it make 
efforts to attain emancipation, and if the liberation is not aim- 
ed at, then the system also which lays down precepts for it 
must be declared useless. This is replied to thus : The eternal 
relation of the soul and nature characterised as the relation 
of experiencer and experienced, being admitted, the fact of 
the intelligence of nature follows, and then there being an 
experience of pain in consequence of her supposing herself an 
agent, the resolution : How shall absolute cessation of pain 
take place in me ? takes place ; hence the system that lays 
down precepts for the means of removing pain is required by 
natiu'e. Such an understanding [the modified state of the 
quality of purity] in the shape of active soul is the object of 
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the instruction by this system. In other philosophical 
systems also such a habit of nature has been made the sub- 
ject [that is, has been described]. And this endeavouring to 
attain emancipation, having found such an auxiliary as the 
precepts of the system, realises the effect or result called 
emancipation. All effects take their form [i. e. are produced] 
on receiving their whole apparatus : The apparatus of this 
effect called emancipation, which is producible merely by re- 
gressive modification, has been proved to be the same [as 
stated] for it cannot be produced in another way. Therefore 
how can it take place without that? Consequently it is 
established that the " quality of purity" in the understanding 
tinged by the object and in which the shadowing of the in- 
telligence [soul] has taken place, carries on all processes of 
the universe. Certain erroneous thinkers who suppose their 
own mind self-conscious, and maintain that the whole universe 
is pure mind, are hereby informed that the nature of the 
mind is such as we have described it. 

But it may be questioned. If all purposes are accomplish- 
ed by the mind thus described, why then should an ex- 
periencer be acknowledged ? With reference to this doubt he 
declares as follows : — * 

Aph, 23. Though variegated by innumerable impressions 
(mental deposits) it exists for the sake of another, because it 
operates in association. 

It — the mind — or understanding, though variegated — assum-f 
ing various forms by innumerable mental impressions, exists 
for the sake of another — that is, it accomplishes the aim of 
another — i. e. of the governing principle, which aim is characte- 
rised as experiencer, experience, and emancipation. If we be 
asked why, we reply that it is because it operates in performing 
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the aim in association — conjointly — i. e. together with another ; 
whatever performs operations in association with another ib 
observed to exist for the sake of another as a seat, or bed ; and 
the qualities of purity, Passion and Darkness assuming modifica- 
tion in the shape of understanding operate in association ; hence 
they exist for the sake of another. And that other is the soul.* 

He now proceeds to ascertain what isolation i. e. the aim of 
the system, is, by the ten following aphorisms.f 

Aph, 24. The cessation of the (false) notion regarding the 
soul takes place in him who knows the difference. 

Thus the difference between soul and mind being proved^ 
whoever observes their peculiarity, that the one is different 
from the other, the idea of such a one knowing the proper na- 
ture of the mind, as to the understanding being tne soul, ceaseH» 
That is to say, the false notion that the mind itself is the 
knower and experiencer is removed.J 

What happens when this has taken place P To this he 
replies : — § 

Aph. 25. Then the mind becomes deflected towards dis- 
crimination and bowed down towards [or by] Isolation. 
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The mind of the ascetic which was inclined towards Ignor- 
ance, and directed towards, i. e. bowed down towards, objects, 
and had the experience of objects for its fruit, is now turned 
towards discrimination, i. e. comes into the right path and is 
directed inwards " Isolation" — i. e. has Isolation for its result, 
or is passessed of the germ of Isolation.* 

Now by describing the causes of the impediments, which 
occur to the mind flowing ]^in [the path of] discrimination, he 
mentions the means of abandoning those [obstacles] : — "|" 

Aph 26. In the intervals thereof other thoughts arise 
from the self-continuant impressions. 

Different thoughts chara,cterised by non-abstraction, which 
arise in the intervals in the vacuities in the mind of the as- 
cetic abiding in meditation, spring up in the shape of " I" 
*' mine" &c. from the former impressions of the mind produced 
by the perceptions of non-abstraction, though now extenuated.I 

Therefore such thoughts must be abandoned by extirpating 
their causes. This is what is to be stated. 

He now states that the methods of abandoning these are as 
they have been described before :§ 

51^ ^^ ^5rW5^^^ II ^vs 11 

Aph, 27. The means of the avoidance of these are explained 
to be as in the case of the afflictions. 

X ?TftiT^ ^^v^ m^^n ru^'^-riii^.j nxf^ ^m^j^i\f^ sjc^ipt- 
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The abandonment of the train of the self-reproductive 
thoughts must be made in the same manner as the methods 
described before for the avoidance of afflictions, ignorance &c. 
That is, as they [the afflictions] being consumed in the fire of 
knowledge do not acquire germination again in the soil of the 
mind, like burnt seeds, so also the train of the self-productive 
thoughts [does not continue.]* 

He mentions the method of that kind by which, when medi- 
tation has been consolidated by the non-production of other 
thoughts, any particular kind of ascetic attains excellence in 

meditation.i- 

Aph, 28. If the ascetic is not desirous of fruit [or is nob 
inert] even when the perfect knowledge has been attained, 
[then] the meditation, [technically called] Dharma-Megha, cloud 
of virtue, takes place from the entire discriminative knowledge. 

" Perfect knowledge" means, knowing the nature differing 
from each other of all elements in whatever order they exist ; 
even, when this knowledge has taken place if the ascetic has 
not the desire for the fruit , or is not inactive, then, by means 
of the discriminative knowledge being entirely consolidated on 
non-production of other thoughts, the meditation, that is called 
** Dharma-Megha" cloud of virtue is attained. It is called the 
cloud of virtue, because it irrigates or waters the highest virtue, 
which is called " ashukla-krisha" neither white nor black, and 
is the provider of the chief aim of the soul.J 

t tig^^^r'rT?:r5^^ f^xH^ ^rf^ ^rr^^r^ ^tfi\^: xT^OTrf*m- 
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What results from that ? To this he replies * 

Apfu 29. Therefrom takes place removal of the auctions 
and works. 

" Therefrom" from the meditation called " Dharma-Megha," 
springs up the removal of the afflictions, from Ignorance up to 
the tenacity [of mundane existence] and of the works of three 
kinds, differing as white &c. [/. e., white, black, and neither 
white nor black] by means of the extirpation of their respective 
antecedent causes from the arising of the knowledge.t 

What takes place after these have been removed ? To this it 
is replied — J 

Aph. 30. Then from infiniteness of the knowledge free from 
the impurity of all its obscurations, the knowable appears small. 

**Then" after the removal of the afflictions and works. The 
knowable becomes small, i, e, the object of little estimation or 
calculation, because knowledge, freed from these, that is void of 
the obscurations, ^. e. afflictions [Ignorance &c.] which obscure 
the mind, becomes infinite, unlimited, like the sky when the 
clouds have departed. That is the ascetic knows all that is 
knowable without any trouble.§ 

He states what takes place after this : — 



v 
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Aph. 31. Thereupon tales place tihe teiadnation of the fiuc- 
cession of the ^loodificdtion of the qualities ^hich have done 
what mis to be^done [or which have realised 4Sieir end.] 

" Thereupon" after ihis takes place the termination, i. e. 
K^omplete cessation, ^. ^. non-proAuction 6f the succession, to be 
described hereafter, of modificftiion, in succession and regres- 
sion up to the attainment'of 'tbe-aim of i^^e soul, •characterised 
by iheir relation of exisfiaj^' [qualities] -as primary ^and second- 
ary,- of the qualities, i. e. " Purity" ^*Piassion" and "Darkness** 
which have -done what was to be done, i, e. which have effected 
the souls aim, characterised as experience and emancipation.* 

He now defines the order above mentioned."!" 

Ajfh. 32. The order is counterpart of the moment, percepti- 
ble in the latter end of the modification. 

" Moment" is a very small portion of time ; the oeunterpart 
•of diat, means, perceptible in the latter end of the modification 
{of time, or moment] Offering from one [preceding] moment 
Th'fitfi is whatever is perceived by calculative cognition after the 
momenrts have been perceived, the same thing is «called the 
order of moments. It cannot be perceived tif the moments are 
not perceived^: 

He now states the general nature of "Isolation" — ^fhe re8ult§ 
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Aph, 33. T6e re-absorptdon of those [qualities] void of the 
aim of the £K>ul, or the abiding^ of the power of intelligence in 
its owncnaturey is Isolation. 

The re-absorptibn iisKthe regressive modiiication. of the qua- 
lities whfch have Gonaummated^ the ends of the soul characteris- 
ed as finistion and) emancipation. On the consummation thereof 
there » non-productioa. of modification ; in other words, the 
state of the intellectual JEbculty, on the cessatobn of identity [with 
•bjlBcts,] abiding in its own> proper nature, is called '' Isolation ."$ 

fl^^^a^Ji II t^ II 
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General extracts, selected froDa various books, are appended 
to this treatise, with the object of showing how all Eastern 
and other thinkers agree on those vital questions of Life and 
Death, which have perplexed the greatest minds of Europe 
and America. When we find that '^ Doctors disagree" in the 
West, we turn with relief to the philosophical beliefs which 
originated in this country and were unanimously adopted by 
the sages of China, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, &c. &c. 
These beliefs, though supplanted more or less by the material- 
istic dogmas of Europe, have still lived through all changes, 
and we trust the time is come to bring them forth more vivid- 
ly tban ever before the public. It may be said, passingly, that 
the Hiraii^layan Brothers, the " Adepts", have proved an un- 
recognised but all important factor in any real spiritual pro- 
gress both in India and elsewhere. It is a hopeful sign o^ 
the times that the utility of the systems of philosophy, in- 
iKigurated by Patanjali, Kapila, Md.ha Muni Shankardchdr^ 
and other philosophers of the East, are more and more acknow- 
ledged, and taken advantage of by people to whom Westein 
thought has ceased to be all in all ; and it may fairly be infer- 
red that India will once more assume the leading position in 
the world of Metaphjrsical truth, and achieve a spiritual 
renaissance of the world. 
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(jEztracts from tke Vishnu Smriti,). Chap. XCVIT. 

1 Sitting with the feet stretched out and crossed so as to 
touch the thighs, with the right hand (stretched out 
and) resting upon the left, with the tongue fixed in the 
palate and without bringing the one row of teeth in 
contact with the other, with th^ eyes directed to the 
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tip of the nose, and without glancing at any of the 
(four) quarters of the sky, free from fear, and with com- 
posure, let him meditate upon (Puruaha), who is separate 
from the twenty-four entities.* 

2 He who is eternal, beyond the cognisance of the flenaes, 
destitute of qualities, not concerned with sound, tangi- 
bility, form, savour or odour, knowing everything;, of 
immense size. 

8 He who pervades everything, and wl^ is devoid of fomu 

4 Whose hands, and feet are everywhere, whose eyes, head, 
and face are everywhere, and whais. able to. apprehendl 
everjrthing with all the sesses*. 

5 Thus let hiza meditate. 

6 If he remains absorbed in such me(Ctation for a year, 
he obtains the accomplishment of Toga (conoen- 
tratioa of the thought and union with the Supreme). 

7 If he is unable to fix his mind upon- the being desti* 

tute of form, he must meditate successively odi earth» 

*- ■ ■ 

* Thfi twenty4Qiir(iii shooldlbe tweaty^five) entitiee are- stated in tiw 
Sinkhya to cooBist of the- roofc-pdnoiple- (Mtalaprakriti), th* Btrwtm pro"^ 
ductions evolved fKom it (Vikritayab;)i thesixteen prodacti<»iB emtw^d. hom 
these, and PuFOfiha (the soul), ^friiak neither producer nor prvdkused. 

(ly The first " root-prindple" is composed of the three qnaJitJes in' equi- 
poise i sattwa, r4jasa, and tamas. The most accurate rendering, of theee 
terms Is *' pure, onimpassioned virtue*', " passion", and^ " depntvity ineUn 
Ing to>evil'*. 

(2) The " great entity'* (Mahat) is the cause ot appreheBdon. 

(3) The '* self •consciousness" ( Ahankira) is the cause of referring. aU ob- 
jects to sell 

(4) The <* subtile elementary partidea" (tuimitris) ase identical with 
sound, tangibility» ^orm, taste and odour. 

(5) The elevm senses, i. e., the oigans ci perception and actioifc: the nosei 
eye, skin, tongue and ear, are the five organs of perception ; hand, foet^ 
arms, parts of generation, and tongue,, are the fi:re oigans ef actiea; and 

the mind. 

(6) The five grosser elementi (ether, air, fire^ walex» and ssrtii) are pro- 
doctions (from the former entities). 

Purusha, who is neither producer nor produced, ii the twenty-fifth emti^^ 
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water> fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, self, the indistinct 
(avyakta), and Purusha : having fully apprehended one, 
he must dismiss it from his thoughts and fix his mind 
upon the next one in order. 

8 In this way let him arrive at meditation upon Purusha, 

9 If unable to follow this method also, he must meditate 
on Purusha shining like a lamp in his heart, as in a 
lotus turned upside down. 

10 If he cannot do that either, he must meditate upon 
Bhagwai Vdsudeva (Tishnu), who is adorned with a 
diadem, with ear-rings, and with bracelets, who has the 
(mystic mark) Shrivatsa, and a garland of wood-flowers 
on his breast, whose aspect is pleasing, who has four 
arms, who holds the shell, the discus, the mace, and 
the lotus-flower, and whose feet are supported (and 
worshipped) by the earth. 

11 Whatever he meditates upon, that is obtained by a man 
(in future-existence) : such is the mysterious power of 
meditation. 

12 Therefore must he dismiss every thing perishable from 
his thoughts and meditate upon what is imperishable 
only. 

13 There is nothing imperishable except Purusha. 

14 Having become united with him (through constant 
meditation), he obtains final liberation. 

15 Because the Great Lord pervades the whole universe 
(pura), as he is lying there (shete), therefore is he de- 
nominated Purusha by those who reflect upon the real 
nature (of the Supreme spirit). 

16 In the first part and the latter part of the night must 
a man bent on contemplation constantly aad with fixed 
attention meditate upon Purusha Vishnu, who is desti- 
tute of (the three) qualities (Sattva, rajas, tamas) and 

the twenty-five entities. 
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17 He (or it) is composed of the entities^ beyond the cogni- 
sance of the senseS) distinct from all the (other) 
entities, free from attachment (to the producer, &c.) 
supporting every thing, devoid of qualities and- yet en- 
joying (or witnessing the effect of) qualities. 

18 It exists without and within created beings (eiyoyed 
and as enjoyer), and in the shape both of inppioveable 
things (such as trees and stones) and of moveable things 
(such a$ water or fire) it is undistinguishabje on account 
of its subtility ; it is out of reach (imperceptible^ and 
yet is found in the heart. 

19 It is not distinct from creation, and yet distinct from it 
in outward appearance ; it annihilates and produces by 
turns (the world), which consists of everything : that has 
been, that w:ill be, and that is. 

20 It is termed the light of the sidereal bodies, and enemy 
of darkness (ignorance), it is knowledge, it should be 
known, it may be understood (by meditation), it dwells 
in every man's heart. 

21 Thus the ' field,' knowledge (or meditation) and wliat 
should be known, have been concisely declared ; that 
faithful adherent of mine, who makes himself acquainted 
therewith, becomes united to me in Spirit. 



Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese philosophy of the 
Tian-Tad School hy Mr. Samuel Beal.) 

The sytem of Chi-kai was founded on the principles advocat- 
ed in the Tchong-Lim. (Prdnyamfila Shdstra Tika) written by 
Nagarjuna, which rejects all antitheses, and endeavours to find 
the central trt.th or central method in the conciliation of anti- 
nomies. The true method is found neither in book-learning 
nor external practice, nor ecstatic contemplation, neither in 
the exercise of Reason, nor the reveries of fancy ; but there is 
a middle condition, a system which includes all and rejects 
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none, to which all others gravitate, and in which alone the soal 
can be satisfied. The term " Chi-kwan" by which the Tian 
Tai system is generally known, has been sometimes translated 
by the words " fixed contemplation ;'* but, as we shall find from 
the work itself the true meaning of the phrase is " knowledge 
and meditation," implying that both the one and the other are 
necessary for arriving at perfection. This idea is also plainly 
referred to in the Dharamapada (372), " Without knowledge 
" there is no meditation, without meditation there is no kHow- 
" ledge ; he who has knowledge and meditation is near 
" Nirvana" (vide Max MuUer s version of Buddha Grhosha's 
Parables, CLX). 

With reference to the phrase *' Chi-kwan", the perface to 
the work, viz, the '' Siau-chi-kwan" written by Chi-kai in the 
Siu-shan Temple in the Tian-tai hills> and reprinted from the 
Canon in A. C. 1798, states that it means precisely the same 
as "ten-hwui" (absolute wisdom), or tsih-chau (passive* 
splendour, a common phrase for the supreme condition of 
" Nirvdna", a condition which admits of effulgency united 
with passivity), or as " mingtsing" (brightness and rest). 
(From this we gather that " Chi-kwan" denotes that condi* 
tion of being, which admits of a union of knowledge and 
meditative repose.] 

Chi-kai begins his work with the following well known Gatha* 

" Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions, 
lieverently performing all virtuous ones, 
Purifying this intention from all selfish desirej 
Is the doctrine of all the Buddhas". 

(He then proceeds) — " Although a man may earnestly desire 
to enter the path to " Nirvana", and studiously pursue the 
directions of the various discourses (Shasfras) on the subject, he 
may nevertheless miss altogether attaining his desired aim. 
Now the two laws contained in the idea of " Chi-kwan" ar# 
simply these : that which is spoken of as " Cbi" (fixity) is the 
first mode (or gate to Nirvana), and consists in overcoming all 

w 
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"the entanglements of mind ; that which is called " Kwatt** 
(meditation) is the Rest which follows or accompanies the 
separation of mind from all external influences. Once " fixed," 
A man will tenderly fost^' the good priuoiples of knowledge 
(heart-knowledge). Possessed of true meditation, a man has 
gained the mysterious art of liberating his spiritual nature (his 
«oul). The first is the excellent cause Qf absolute mental 
repose, whilst the second is the fruitful result of Supreme 
"Wisdom. A man perfect in Wisdom and in meditation, he 
is throughly provided by his own advantage to advantage the 
world. Hence, the Lotus of the Law says : — " Buddha, self - 
established as the great vehicle, was thus himself an attainable 
Law (for others), himself adorned with the might of meditation 
And wisdom, by these was enabled to save mankind. 

So these two powers are like the two wheels of a ohariot, or 
the two wings of a bird ; a man who practises himself in both, 
forthwith destroys the power of error; hence the Sutra says : — 
^'If aman with a one-sided aim acquire merit by meditation, and 
•do not learn wisdom, he is called ' foolish' ; and if he learn 
wisdom without practising meditation, he is called ^ deluded'." 
And another Sutra says : — " A Shravaka, because he has great 
power of self ^composure, does not neoessarily arrive at (see) the 
Nature of Buddha ; nor does Shi-chu Bodhisatwa, although 
by the power of wisdom he may arrive at (or see) the Nature 
of Buddha necessarily understand the Nature of all the Budha 
Tathagatas'*. But whoever has completely mastered both the 
ipractice of meditation and the acquirement of wisdom, that 
man has accomplished his great aim, and shall certainly arrive 
at Nirvana. 

Now, for the purpose of assisting those who wish to practise 
these two principles (" Chi-kwan"), we have put together the 
following brief sections : — 

I Aceomplishmcnt of external means. These are five. (1) 
Observing the Precepts (i. e., the ten commandments,) purely 
and perfectly : thero are three classes of persons who keep the 
Precepts, who are not the same. 



(a) If a man; before becoming a disciple of Buddha, has not 
been gnilty of the five sins, murder, adultery, theft, slander 
(falsehood of any sort), drunkenness, and> after meeting with' 
a Teacher, has adopted the five additional Rules and takenN 
refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Church; if such a- man* 
having left his house and received ordination, persuade other«^ 
te- follow his example, and himself live blamelessly in hi& pro- 
fession, this vaB.lL belongs to the superior clas& of* those who ob-; 
serve the- Phecepts. Such« a' man, engaging in the practice 
e£ **clu-kwan", will arrive at the oondition^ of Buddha as 
easily as a pure garment is dyed by the dyer. 

(b) The second class of persons are those who having receiv- 
ed ordination, continue^ in» their duty as to chief matters, but 
yet offend' in some minor points, and so^ hav« occasion constant- 
ly to practise the rules of penance ; these are like cloth, covered 
with defilement, which must" be washed before it is dyed. 

(o) The third class of persons are those who, aftfer ordina- 
tioDi have transgressed' wilfully. Under the ILittle- Vehicle- 
fliere was no room for such persons to repent;' but, under the 
system of the Great Vehicle; they may recover themselves. 

Those,, who, having sinned thus, seek for Recovery by Re- 
pentance, must observe the following rules :: — 

(a) They must revive their faith<in rewards and^punishmentsi. 

(b) They must encourage in* themselves a* feeling of deep 

shatne for their sin. 

(c) They must Be filled with a> sense of reverence and fear. 

(d) They must desire to destroy occasions of sins ; or, as 

the Law says, '' shape their conduct according to^ 
Religion". 

(e) They must confess their sins without reserve.- 

^f) They must cut off all sinful inclinations (or heart-lean-^ 

ings to sin), 
(g) They must excite in themselves a jealously fojr 

Religion (the Law, or desire to protect the Law).. 
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(h) They must promote in themselves a desire to see all 
men arrive at salvation. 

(i) They must constantly invoke " all the Buddhas". 

(j) They must consider the " deadness'* (unproductiveness) 
of the nature of sin. 

If a man is able to observe these ten Rules, and at the same 
time attend scrupulously to the external duties of Eieligion — 
such as adorning the altar, cleaning his person, and clothed in 
pure garments, scattering flowers and burning incense in honor 
of the three gems, as the Law directs — thus doing, for a week, 
for three weeks, for a month, three months, till a whole year be 
past — finding then that he has thoroughly repented of his 
crime, and that the liold of evil is utterly destroyed in him, 
then he is Fixed (i. e. restored to purity). But by what marks 
may he know that the power of evil is destroyed ? If the 
disciple, at the time when he has thus repented with all his 
heart, realise the vanity (light profit) of earthly engagements, 
(of body and heart), obtain propitious dreams, and moreover 
experience (observe) the various indications of inward spiritual 
tokens, and awake to a sense of the development of virtuous 
principles and, as he sits in contemplation, perceive his body 
to be as a cloud or a shadow, and thus gradually attain to the 
limits of the dhyanas, and if again he thoroughly understand 
the character of the enlightened condition of mind whioh 
exhibits itself by immediate recognition of sacred truth, so that 
on opening the Scriptures their true meaning at once flashes 
into the heart, and in consequence of this condition he enjoys 
true Peace, by such proofs as these he may assuredly know 
that the root of his sin, which led to transgression and spiritual 
deadness is utterly destroyed. From this time forth, resolute- 
ly holding to the Laws of purity called Sila (perfect oompliance 
with all the rules of the Vinaya), he may then practise the way 
of Samadhi, (i. e„ prepare himself for arriving at spiritual 
perfection), as the torn and dirty robe, when mended and wash- 
ed, it> again fit for use. 
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But, If a man has broken the great commandmentg, and so 
fear prevents him from arriving at " fixed contemplation" (com- 
plete abstraction of mind), and he does not follow the direc- 
tions ot the Sacred Books in framing his religious life ; yet if 
he be only sensible of a profound reverence in the presence of 
the three Gems, (the Tri-ratna — Buddha, the Law, the Church), 
search out and bring to light his former sins, cut off the secret 
springs of it that entwine his heart, and, as he sits in reflection 
continually, realize the nature of sin as being empty (vain or 
dead), and so concentrate' his thoughts on the Buddhas of the 
ten religions, (i. e., " all the Buddhas," or the ** Supreme"), and 
when he breaks off from his meditations, immediately resorts 
with perfect intention to the burniug of incense, and bodily 
worship, and with contrite heart recite the precepts and intone 
the sacred Books of the Great conveyance, and so the obstacles 
that prevented his religious advancement,and the causes of his 
grievous sin, be gradually overcome and destroyed, because of 
this, arriving at purity, the power of contemplation will expand 
and increase. Hence the Sutra called the Miau-shing-teng 
(Surangama Samadhi) says : " If a man, because he has trans- 
gressed the greater commandments, be filled with fear, and 
desiring to destroy the power of sin, seek to do so by the prac- 
tice of intense thought, which, after all, being imperfect, is in- 
effectual to the desired end, such a man ought to take up his 
abode in a desert spot (live in a pansal,) and, holding his mind 
in check, continue to sit and recite the Scriptiu'es of the Great 
Vehicle, till he find the entire weight of sin removed and des- 
troyed, and the various powers of abstract contemplation, self- 
originated, come into his possession." 

II. The second external means relates to clothing and food. 
Now, with respect to the first, there are three rules. (1) That 
which relates to the one garment worn by the great teachers of 
the Snowy Mountains (the school of the Haimavatas ?), barely 
sufficient to cover the body, (who) by excluding themselves 
from the society of men, aimed to perfect themselves in the 
virtue of endurance (patience, ks/tanfi). (2) That which xelates 
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to Kasyapa, or the school of Kasyapiyas, whieh- is^ the same as* 
^hat of the Aryastha viras, from whom the Haimavatas pro- 
ceeded), who always ofeserved the Dhuta rules about dres8< 
which require that only such garments shall be u^sed as are 
made from cloth defiled in various ways, and o{ these only 
three of a prescribed length. (3) That which relates to those 
who live in very eold eountries, and who are of imperfect 
powers of enduranee — to these Tathagata allowed other gar- 
ments besides the three,, and other things in striet moderation. 

With respect to food there are iour rules. (1) That which 
relates to the great professors of the higher order, who live 
in mountain depths remote from men, and feed on vegetables 
and fruits according to their season. (2) That which relates 
to those who continually observe the Dhuta rufes in reference 
to the food they have begged. (3) The food allowed to an 
Aranyaka (hermit) to be * received from his Danapati (patron).- 
(4) The pure food allowed to the priesthood when living in 
community. 

III. The third external means relates tO'the possession of a 
pure place of abode. With refernce to the word " hien" 
as signifying a place of abode, (pansala ?),. it is a place where 
no business is transacted, and where there are no contentions 
or disputes ; so it is called a peaceable place ; there are three 
descriptions of such places, (1) in some deep mouiitain ravine,. 
remote from human intercourse ; (2) in some forest resort, 
(Aranya) where the Dhuta rules may be follawed ;. this place 
must be at least three or four li (half a mile or more) from a 
village, so as to be removed from any sound of worldly business 
or contention ; (3) in a spot at a distance from a place where- 
laymen live, in the midst of a quiet Sangharama ; aU these 
places are called peaceable and calm abodes. 

IV. The fourth external means relates to freedom from all 
worldly concerns and influences. There are four things to be 
avoided under this head. (1) To desist from all share in ruling 
or governing a people, so as not to incur any responsibility 
connceted with the mode of discharging the trust, (2) To de- 
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sist from all worldly friendships, and all social or fainily con- 
nections. (3) Not to follow any trade or art, whether of medi- 
cine, sorcery or other persuasion. (4) To desist fram all pro- 
fessional engagements connected with worldly learning, dis- 
cussion, instruction, and so on. 

V. The fifth external means relates to the" promotion of all 
virtuous knowledge, of which there are throve divisions. (1) 
Taking care of all religious books. (2) Endeavouring to pro- 
mote agreement amongst religions persons, so that there shall 
be no division or confusion. (3) Endeavouring to transmit and 
inculcate, by every expedient of mind and action, the true prin- 
ciples of virtuous knowledge. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the five sorts of preparatory 
observances requisite for the final acquisition of Chi-Kwan. 

2. ON CHIDING THE EVIL DESIRES. 

These evil desires are five : every one who enters on the prac- 
tice of meditation with a view to perfect himself in the system 
called "Chi-Kwan," must overcome these desires. They are 
t^mmonly known in the world as the lust after beauty, sound, 
smell, taste and touch ; by the delusive influences of these pas- 
sions men (different worldly teachers) foster in themselves the 

growth of concupiscence (^^), but if they are able to under- 
stand thoroughly the folly (sin) of such indulgences, so as not 
to permit their existence in their own case, this is called "Chid- 
ing the evil desires." 

The first effort is to be made against the lust after beauty ; 
that is to say, the beautiful form of man or woman : the paint- 
ed eyes, the graceful neck, the bright-red lips, the pearl-white 
teeth ; and also the various attractive colors of worldly treasures. 
such as blue and yellow, red and white &c., all which are the 
causes of besotment, and by producing a (renzy of love result in 

^ver}*^ kind of evil '^h. So it was Bimbasara Raja who was born 
in his enemy's country as a mistress in the harem of Avambra 
on account of his lustful pro^^ensities ; so also Udayana Raja, 
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besotted by lust, cut off tho bauds and feet of the fire hundred 
Rishis, and thus incurred every kind of retributive punishment. 

The second effort is to be made against the lust of sound, 
in which is included the love of music, whether of the lute or 
guitar, or the musical Bamboo pipes, or of golden instruments 
(gongs or cj^mbala) or of the musical stone, and of the voice 
of singing men or singing women ; all these are calculated tO 
produce a clouded and besotted mind in the case of those who 
hear them, and so result in an evil Karma. Thus it was the 
five hundred Rishis who dwelt in the Snowy mountains, by 
livStening to the singing of the Gandharva Nymphs, lost their 
power of mental abstraction, and their hearts became becloud- 
ed and confused. Thus, and in other ways we may know the 
€vil consequences of fondness for " Sound". 

The third effort is to be made against fondness for perfumes 
such as the perfumed persons of men or women, or the smel* 
of food, or the seasonings of food ; in short, every kind of 
pleasant aroma which foolish men delighting in, forthwith are 
entangled in the trammels of lust. Thus it was that Bhikshu 
dwelling beside the Lotus-tank, perceiving the delicious scent 
of the flowers, his heart was filled with lust, and so he fell in 
love with the Spirit of the Tank, (the Naiad), and incurred 
the gravest guilt (caused a great scandal). Is it right, then, to 
be careless about this matter, when by it such consequences 
may ensue ? Surely this consideration should cause those who 
are indifferent (asleep) to rouse themselves. By these and 
other considerations we may learn the evil consequences of 
fondness for perfiimes. 

The fourth effort is to be made against the lust of taste, 
that is to say, the taste of bitter, sour, sweet, salt, tresh and 
so on ; all species of highly flavoured and tasty meats and 
drinks ; fondness for such things will cause the mind to become 
cloudy and impure, and so create every kind of evil Karma* 
like the Sramanera, (novice), who was so infatuated with the 
love of cream, that at the end of his life he was born again aa 
one of Ihe small inaccts that lire in cream. By these and 
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other considerations we may learn the evil condequenced o£ 
fondness for delicate or tasty food. 

The fifth effort is to be made against the love of touch 
Ithat is to say, the soft or silky feel of a person's body ; or love 
of anything warm in cold weather, or any thing cold in warm 
weather; in shortfall those pleasant sensations arising from 
contact which overcome the judgment of foolish and ignorant 
men, and raise up within them^ as a result^ a Earma opposed 
to religion, as in the case of the Rishi Yih-Eoh (Ekashringa), 
who, by the power of this lust, lost his spiritual capabilities, 
and became the courtezan Qanika (Ei^King). By this and 
other considerations we may learn th^ evil consequences 
resulting from this lov^ of touch. 

These considerations respecting the forbidden desires are 
taken from the discourses of the Qreat-conveyance (Maha 
yana) School ; and in these also we find the {bllowing ^-^ 

Alas ! for the miseries which all creatures endure constantly, 
firom these five desires I And still they seek after their indul- 
gence, and are never satisfied ! These five desires conduce to 
our continuanoe in misery, as fuel, which revives and supports 
fire. These five desires can bring no satisfitction, as a dog 
gnawing a rotten bone; they produce quarrels and' fights^ as 
birds contending for a bit of flesh; they bum, as the fltune of a 
torch when the wind is contrary bums the hand; they are 
poisonous, as the poison of snakes ; their benefit is no more 
than that of a dream; they last but for a moment, as the spark 
from the flint, and are utterly vain I — The wisei mai), again, 
considers them as hateful robbers, which hpld in their bonds 
the foolish men of the world till they die, and after death, 
entail on them endless miseries; these lusts are shared in com- 
mon with the beasts; by their indulgence we are brought into 
the condition of abject slavery; these miserable lusts immerse 
nsinthe filth of the three worlds. I, then, preparing the 
exercise of dhyana, (religious abstraction) should drive away, 
these hindrances, as robberS; are driven away and expelled ac- 
cording to the Qathas in the Dhyana Sutra, 

X 
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'^ We are still tangled in the coil of Life and Death, 

Because we still indulge our taste for sinful pleasure; 

We treasure up for ourselves vengeance when we die; 

Vain as these pleasures are, they entail nothing but sorrow,''&c 

3. CASTING AWAY HINDRANCES. 

The hindrances here spoken of are five; viz, covetousness^ 
anger, sloth, restlessness and unbelieC In the previous seetion 
we spoke of desire for external gratifications, the object being 
in one of the five categories of sense. But now we are speaking 
in brief, of the desires which are originated in the nund itself, 
viz, when engaged in the practice of religious duties; (1) A 
covetous desire; for instance, after complete wisdom; the 
thoughts about this will so intertwine as to becloud and 
impede the virtuous intentions {heart) and result in the pro- 
duction of an imperfect wisdom. For consider ! if the animal 
desires, strengthening in the heart are able (as it weie) to 
consume the body, how much more will not the fire, whioh 
the heart itself produces by its desires, bum up every virta* 
4>us principle ? The man who encourages this eovetooa dis- 
position banishes reason, and drives it away; be makes the 
foundation of misery overbroader and1m>ader; the heart tha& 
entertains it can never approach the border of wisdom, as it 
is said in the following Qd.thas which relate to the subject 9 

" The man who has entered on the path of BeMon, 
ashamed and wearied (of sin) 

Who has taken the tilms-bowl, able to confer happiness 
on all creatures, 

How can such a one again become subject to covetous 
desires, 

Or be soiled and besotted by the five passions ? 

Having once let go the indulgence of such thii^gs. 

He discards them, nor ever looks back. 

The man who returns to the gratification of these 
desires. 
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Is like a fool returning to his vomit ; 

For these desires, whilst the search lasts, are bitter, . 

And when gratified bring distraction and fear, 

And when not obtained result in disappointment and 

chagrin. 
There is no foundation for any happiness in them« 
Such is the misery of these Desires ! 
But when a man has been able to give them all up, 
Having gained the joys of deep mental abstraction. 
There is no room left for any farther delusion". 

Then the second hindrance to be <2ast away is ''anger" : this is 
indeed the origin of all religious &ilure; the cause of a man's 
fidling into every evil way of existence. It is the enemy of all 
peace,, and the great robber of the virtuous heart ; the fruitful 
sooice of the gravest sins of the mouth. For thus it is the 
disciple, when, sitting in the very act of religious contempla- 
tixm^ thinking on such and such a man, considers thus in his 
mind : '' that man is a continual nuisance to me and to my 
ftiendlB ; he seems to court my enmity f and then he considers 
about past circumstance^ and future ones, and so he is filled 
with vexation, and this generates anger, and this produces 
hatred and ihis results in a determination to retaliate ; thus it 
hk anger becbuds the heart,, and so it is called a " hindranoe," 
and should be cast away at once y and sa Sakra Devana in a 
vene puts this question to Buddha : — 

'* What is it destroys tranquillity and joy ?" 
What is it destroys all contentment? 
What is the root of bitterness (poison), 
Which destroys every virtuous principle Y* 
To which Buddha replied in the following verse : — 
" Destroy anger, there will be Rest and joy ; 
Destroy angec, there will be'contentment 
Ang^r is the root of bitterness (poison) ; 
Anger destroys every virtuous principle**.. 

Thus we may gather just this, that we ought to > cultivate « 
loving and patient disposition, and by destroying and forsake 
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ing every remnant (of anger), induce a perfect tranquillity of 
mind 

The third hindrance is slothful indoleiice. Tlie darkness 
that dwells within the heart is called sloth, add the heavinees, 
which pervades every part of the corporeal system, inviting to 
sleep tod laziness, this is called indolence ; and hence the name 
slothful indolence. It is this disposition that prevents all 
present or future attainment of solid happiness, and stands 
opposed both to the happiness of heaven and the attainment 
of Nirvdha, so great is the destructive power of this wicked 
principle. So thdt whilst the 6ther hiniteuleds cause one to 
lose ground, this indolence makes one like a dead person un- 
able to hold any ground, and for this reasoh it is difficult to 
extirpate and destroy — as Buddha, when ehliorging on this 
very subject in the presence of the Bcklhisatwas, says in verse : — 

^' Rise from thy bed ! embrace not the stinking oorpee 

of sleep ! 
Suppose the arrows of grievous disease penetrated thy 

body, 

*' And the whole collection of miseries consequent there* 
on, could there then be peaceful Best ?" &o. 

Thus, by various arguments, he chides the hindctetioe of 
islothfnlness, and warns us, by shortening our hours of rest, to 
get rid of the cloudy influences that darken the mind, and, if 
necessary, to devote ourselves,, more and more to the practice 
of fixed contemplation, in order to curb and destroy the indi"* 
nation to indolence. 

The fourth hindrance to be cast away is restlessness and 
vexation. This restlessness is threefold : (1) Bestlessnesik 
of body ; when one cannot be still in any position, but there is 
a constant inclination to get about something else, either to 
walk about, or to sit, or to change position. (2) Restlessness 
of the vocal organs, as when one is always humming or singing, 
or chattering or arguing. (3) Restlessness of mind, as when 
one is always thinking how to excel in worldly knowledge. 
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This b the " love of change'* of ^hich we speak, destructive 
of all trae religion ; for if the mind of the religious person 
cannot be firmly fixed in contemplation, when governed by the 
ordinary rules used by men for this purpose, how much less 
when this restlessness is allowed to dissipate its strength P 
It is like trying to hook a mad elephant, or to restrain a camel 
without catching him by the nose as the Gatha says ; — 

** You have shaved your head and assumed the soiled 
garments (of a priest ;) 

You have taken th^ earthen alms-dish, and gone beg- 
ging your daily food. 

What pleasure, then, can there be now in indulging 
yourself in restlessness ? 

For if you let loose and indulge such feelings as these 
you lose all profit in Bielgion. 

Surely, then, to lose all profit in religion, and at the same 
time all worldly pleasures, such a condition is a sad one ! and 
that which causes it should be, once for all, cast away. But 
what is the vexation of which we spoke ? This vexation fills 
up the measure of the " Hindrance" of Restlessness. How ia 
i^ then t At the time when this restlessness is indulged, the 
influences of religion are no longer felt, and therefore when 
the man afterwards desires to practice fixed contemplation, he 
finds himself overpowered by vexation on account of his for- 
mer conduct, and so sorrow obscures the mind ; hence this 
name of ** obscuration", or " hindrance" Now this vexation 
or sorrow, caus^ by transgpression, is of two kinds : (1) The 
iorrow which we have just mentioned. (2) (Sorrow fcr some 
grievous sin, the recollection of which catises continual remorse, 
the arrow of which sticks fast in the soul, and cannot be re^ 
moved. As the Qatha says : 

" Doing what we ought not to do, 

Not doing what we ought to do, 

The fixe of regretful sorrow which (now) burns, 

In after ages (leads to ruin) and misery, 
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But if a man is able to repent of hi^, sin,. 

And to complete hi» repentance, there is no more grief. 

In this way heart is restored to peace ; 

But repentance not fulfilled, there is the constant re- 
collection of sin. 

Whether of omission or commission. 

And this is just the condition of the Fool, 

Not repenting with all his heart, 

Not doing what he is able to do. 

He completes the sum of his evil deeds, 

And he cannot but do that which he ought not." 

The fifth hindrance to be rejected is the cloud of unbelief. 
This unbelief obscuring the mind, there can be no hearty fisdth 
in any religious duty, and there being no fiddi, then there is 
no advantage to be got by any religiidus profession (Law of 
Buddha). We may compare the case of such a man to that 
of a person without hands in the middle of a Treasure 
mountain; — having no hands, what use to him are *Ui6 
treasures ? Such is the character of this unbelief. There are 
three kinds of unbelief — (1) That sort of doubt about oneself 
which leads a man to think thus : '' All my fitculties are dark, 
and dull ; the pollution of sin in my case is very great ; I am 
unlike any one else". Thinking thus about himself, a man in 
the end will be unable to attain perfection. If he desires to 
prepare himself for this perfection, he must not undervalue his 
own condition ; for whilst sojourning in the present world, it 
is difficult to ascertain, what principles of virtue there may be 
within the heart. (2) There is a second kind of unbelief, viz., 
that which relates to one's Beligious Teacher, as if a man were 
to say : " My teacher has no dignified ways with him, or pecu- 
liar marks of excellency ; he cannot, then, possess any great 
religious endowments, how then can he instruct me" ? Such 
doubts as these will eflfectually prevent any advance in the 
way of ^^V^ {Samadhi) ; we should desire, therefore, to ex- 
clude the idea, for as it is said in the Mahayaua Sbastra, " A 
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stinking leather-purse may contain much gold ; if, therefore, 
we would have the gold we must not fling away the purse". 
The disciple should even argue even thus: "My master, 
although he is not perfectly pure, is yet able to promote in my 
mind the love of Religion (BuddUia)''. (3) There is a third 
kind of unbelief which relates to the Law : for this is the argu- 
ment, "that the mind of man, which is naturally so taken up with 
worldly concerns, can never with faith and reverence undertake 
religious duUes ; and that there can be no sincerity in such 
profession. But what then ? (such a) doubt is the very principle 
•of failure, as is said in the Gatha — 

The man who, travelling along a precipitous road, 

Doubts whether he can proceed or not. 

Is like the man who, living in the midst of the realities 

of life (religious virtues) 
Doubts of their truth. 

Because he doubts be cannot deligently inquire 
After the true marks of that which is. 
This unbelief, bom from folly. 
Is the evil product of an evil heart, 
For virtue and vice are true ; 
And so life and death and Nirvana are true 
'There can be no doubt about these. 
Cherishing the principles of unbelief, 

The King of Death and the infernal Uctors will bind you, 

As a Lion seizes the deer. 

So that there can be no rescue. 

There will be doubts as long as we reside in the world. 

Yet, pursuing with joy the road of virtue. 

We ought, like the man who observes the rugged path 
along the precipice. 

Gladly and profitably to follow it. 
Thus those who have faith will enter into all the profit of a 
religious life ; whilst those who have no faith, even when 
living in the profession of religion, will profit nothing. By all 
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these oonsiderations, therefore, we should leiuoi at OQoe to aui 
away the hindrance of unbelief. 

But why should we reject only these/ it may be asked, out of 
so many hindrances which exist ? Because, we reply, in these^ 
five all others are included. The disciple, therefore, who get« 
rid of these five is like the man who is suddenly fireed from 
the burden on his back, or a diseased man restored to healthy 
or a starving man brought to a place of abundant food or a 
man who escapes unhurt from a band of robbers ; so tb^ man 
freed from these hindrances finds his heart, restored to rest^ 
filled with calm and peace. Whereas the hearty enthralled by 
these faults, is like the sun, or the moon obscured by clouds, or 
when covered by the hand of the amCy (Asur&) unaUe to shed 
forth any light, or shine with any degree of brightness. 

4. HARMONISING THE FACfULTIES. 

The disciple, when he first engages in the practice of reli-' 
gious contemplation,* desiring to prepare his life in agreement 
with the laws of all the Buddhas, must first arm himself with 
a firm resolve to save all creatures, vowing that he will him- 
self seek to obtain the wisdom of the Supreme Buddha. Firm 
as adamant in this resolve, pressing forward with all courage 
and determination, regardless of his own individual life, if he 

thus goes on perfecting himself in Religion, and in the end not 
turning back, then afterwards when sitting in devout meditii- 
tion, keeping before his mind none but right reflections, he vrill 
clearly apprehend the true condition of all phenomenal exis- 
tence ; without any distinct recognition of that which is called 

* 5^^, u^, ifrf, p{, arpTR, 3m^ surq^ ^w, ^, ir?, «it?rr. 

• The distinclaon between ^TPT (Dhyaiia) andHTPff (Samadhi) is hmt 
given in the words of Patanjali <* Eestraint of the body, retention of the 
mind and meditation, which thence is exclucdvely confined to one anbjeot, is 
U|R (Dhyana) ; the idea of identification with the object of such medita- 
tion, so as U devoid of individual Nature is WW^ (SamiUUiir. Vukm 
Pwant 058 n, 
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excellent (virtue) or the contrary ; disrejfarding the knowledge^ 
of all that which depends on the exercise of the senses ; perceiv- 
ing that all things, in their nature imperfect, are mixed up 
with grief and vexation ; that the three worlds are the result 
of birth and death ; and that all things in the three worlds do 
bat result from the Heart — ^his experience will be that which 
b stoted in the Dasabhumi Sutra. " The three worlds have no 
other originator but the * one self (heart) — if a man knows 
that this ' self has no individual nature, then all phenomena 
(Conditions^ will appear to him unreal ; and thus, his heart 
being without any polluting influence (envelope) there will be 
a clear end of all power possessed by Karma to reproduce in 
his case ' life or death*." 

Having arrived at this point, the disciple ought to advance 
to the furth^ practice oi. right .prepaj<atio]i. 

Now what do we mean by " harmoniring the faculties P" We 
mean just what the potter does to the clay before he places it on 
his wheel ; he cleanses it from all inpurities, and brings it to a 
proper consistency ^ or as the musician, who tunes the strings 
of his lute to a proper concord : — so the disciple prepares his 
heart. Now, for the purpose of thus harmonising his faculties 
there are five duties requiring attention, which, properly 
performed, will make the attainment of ^niT^t (Samadhi) easy ; 
but not observed, will cause many difficulties in the way of at- 
. tctining virtuous principles. 

The first duty regards *' food ;'' and with respect to this the 
rule is that one's individual desires should be regulated ac- 
cording to reason : if a man overfill himself, then the vapours 
quickly rise and the body swells, and the various pulsations, not 
j^roceeding regularly, the mind becomes darkened and burthen- 
ed, and there is no rest whilst sitting in refieotion. If a man 
eats too little, then the body becomes emaciated, the heart is in 
suspense and the thoughts become feeble and disconnected. So 
that in either case there is no way for the accomplishment of 
« Samadhi." 

Thus, for those who enter on the practice of Samadhi, aij^efir 
Y 
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tlon to food is the first, and most important requiiBite, as the 
Sutra says : 

The bodily functions being in healthy exercise, the Beaaon 
(religious knowledge) advances, knowing how to practise 
moderation in food and drink. 

Occupying his solitary pansal, in uninterrupted contentment, 

His heart at rest and joyously persevering in the Bell- 
gious life, 

" Such is the teaching of all the Buddhas (with respect to 
their followers)." 

The second thing to be adjusted is " sleep ;" for sleep 
is the delusive covering of ignorance, and cannot be tolerated. 
Too much sleep prevents all right apprehension of the " Holy 
Jjaw ;" and, moreover, destroys all religious merit. It canseg 
tlie heart to become dark, and uproots every virtuous principlet. 
But by regulatingthe hours of sleep, both the mind and the 
animal nature are ^purified and cleansed; the memory beoomes 
distinct, and so it is possible to compose the heart within the 
sacred limits whieh make it possible to experience the enjoy- 
ment of Samddhi. And so the Sutra says : '' By not yielding 
to the influences of sloth, either one night ortwe(Le. at the 
present or some future time) rejecting and nrt listening to its 
bewitchments, the life is cleansed and there is nothing further 
to attain.'' .Think, then, of the fire of destruction (death) 
which will biun up the world and all in it, and so early evetj . 
morning seek tadelivisr yourself, and yield Aot to sloth! 

The third, fourth and fifth adjustments relate severally to 
the body,- the breath, amdthe mind. 

With respect to the body : care must be'takenihat no violent 
exertion be used previous to entering onihe exercise of " medi- 
tation," lest the breaih shoidd be agitated, and the mind in 
^consequence be unsettled; composing the body to a state-oE 
perfect quiet, first of all, the mat must be placed in a properly 
retired spot, where the disciple*may remain quiet and free from 
interruption tor a considerable time. After this the legs jnnst 
qe properly arranged ; if the mode called ^* pwan*kea,'* be 
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adopted, then the left leg is placed above the right and drawn 
close into the body, so that the toes of the left foot be placed 
evenly on the right thigh and those of right foot on the left 
thigh. But if the " ts'iuen-kea" mode of sitting be preferred^ . 
then the right leg is uppermost. 

Next, the clothes must be properly arranged and spread * out,^ , 
80 that during the period of " meditation" they shall not fall 
off. Then the hands ought to be composed, i. e., the palm off 
the left hand placed in the hollow of the right; corresponding*^ 
to the position of the legs ; then placing them^ thus arranged', 
iu close contact with the body, let the heart be at rest ! 

The next requirement is to straiten the body. . Having first 
of all stretched the joints seven i^or eight times, so that, as the* 
An-mo Law directs, the hands and feet may not become dead/, 
let the spine be perfectly straight, neither. curved nor humped' 
the head and neck, upright; the nose exactly plumb with the,v 
navel, neither awry, nor slanting,nor up nor down, but the** 
whole face straight and perfectly fixed*. 

Next with regard cleansing the mouth, the rules about coarse 
and impure breathing are these i on . oppning the mouth to dis- - 
perse the breath there should be no roug^i or sudden exhala- 
tion, but gently and smoothly, and whilst the breath is passing 
out consider that in different parts of the bodj^ there are pulsa-. 
tions that admit of no exit (?) ; after dispersing the breath shut', 
the mouth, then. breathe gently in through the nose imtil three 
inspirations have been made, or if the breath be well, adji^sted'l 
then one inspiration is sufficient. Af terwaidi§, the mouth being, 
closed, the teeth and lips scarcely separated,, let the tongue re- 
main- pressing on .the. upper ledge of the teeth,, then open the - 
eyes just enough to perceive the exterior light. Thus, retain- 
ing the body in an- upright sitting posture, the head and the 
four limbs iromovable and perfectly fixed-:— guch are the rules 
respecting the body on entering on " fixed contemplation".*' 

* The various rules respecting the postnres of the ^jlft (Yogi) may Imi 
conaulted f^^ HTT'T ( Vishnu. Furan,) 653, Ac. And also Mr. Spier's Aii,t 
ent India, pp. 430,: 431». 
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Next with respect to '^ breathing" .There are four kinds of 
vespiiration : 1st. Windy respiration ; 2Qd, A gaqnng reepiTa- 
t]k)n ; Srd, Emotional breathing ; 4th. Pure respiration. The 
first thxe& modes are uaharmonised conditijoni^ ;; the last i» 
liaxnxonised. What^ then,, is the^ condition denoted hy ** windy 
ifespijratiou"; It is. when,, at the tim^ oi; sitting down to engage 
vx nijeditatlon* the breath pajssing iu and out of the nostrils may 
be perceived by the uoi^e it mjakes :. this, is wind. Then what 
i3 ga^piog, ? It is ^\herx, sitting; down, ta engage in '' medita. 
tioa'\ although there be txp npi^a in. breathing, yet the respira- 
tion h broken and. uAeven« aa though it came not through a 
dear passage :. this, i^ gasping. What, then« is emotional beath- 
ing? Thisis. whBn« sitting down to meditate, although there be^ 
no npise,. or gasping, still the respiration is not equable or 
smooth: this is emjotionAl breathing. And lastly, what is 
proper respiration? Thi^ is. when there is neither noise nor 
gasping, nor uneven breathing, but the respiration is calm, and 
regular^ the sign of an equable and well balanced mind : this 
is proper respiration. The first kind of respiration produces 
confusion of mind i the second produces an interrupted con- 
dition of thought ; the third tends, to. distress the mind ; the 
Ust alone leeds to " fixity".. So that when sitting in medita- 
tion^ if any of the three former methods of breathing be 
detected, they are signs of what is named *' want of harmony" 
in the exercise (use) of religious duties. Moreover, with 
respect ta the " heart", we observe that if theie be any anxiety 
or distress of mind, this is an impedunent in the way of 
SamMhi.. If „ then, we desire to, " harmonise" the heart, we 
must observe three things.. 1st. To put down, and destroy all 
that distresses oujr peace of mind. 2nd. To have the substance 
of the body (limbs) freely and easily arrang;ed. Srd. To take 
care that the breathing is gentle and smooth as through a hair 
tube.. Breathing in this way, all distress of mind must be over- 
come, and therefore the heart may be easily composed to " fixed 
contenaplation." 

Lastly, with respect te " harmonising" the mental faculties,, 
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there are several sohemes for doing this : on entering, being 
fixed, and leairing the condition of absolute rest. On entering 
Sam^Ulhi> sll confused thoughts must be suppressed and har-» 
monised so that they cannot get the upper hand. And next^ 
there must be some fixed object for the eye to gaze on when the 
mind is dead or fickle. Now, this deadness of mind consists in 
a want of recollection and a general indisposition to exertion 
in which case the disciple must compel his attention to a par- 
ticular point, as at the end of th& B.ose, forcing: his mind ta 
engage with determination on the infiuences which occupy it (or 
should direct it), and not wander away from them for a moment. 
This is the way to overcome deadues^^ 

And, now what is fickleness er flightiness of mind P It ii^ 
when at the time of sitting down to ** meditate," the mind is 
swayed to and fro, and the body ill at ease, influenced by ex- 
terior circumstances of various descriptions : this i& flightinjess. 
In such a case, the mind ought to be bound down to repose in 
the middle of the body, as it were in the navel,, and all the 
wandering thoughts be centred in one point ; the mind will 
then be easily composed and fixed. 

But beyond this, though there be no " deadness," or " levity" 
of heart, there may be a " momentary excitement," or a " care- 
less condition.'' The first arises from some such cause as this* 
Whilst engaged in contemplation, the mind suddenly fixes on 
the idea that now because of such or such an effort '' Sam^dhi" 
is coming on, and so there be a feeling of excitement or hys- 
teria Such a state of mind should be suppressed^ and over- 
come by refiecting that all the influences of the animal spirits 
(or passion nature) all flow from the difCerences which exist in 
the interior parts of our constitution. (P) If the heart is affected 
with carelessness, resulting from an inward satisfaction on 
account of progress, then the body will be ill-adjusted, the 
mouth full of spittle, and, in consequence, a genend bewilder- 
ment will ensue — to ^remedy this the body must be gathered 
up, and, by a sudden effort, the mind centred in the subject 
that engages it& attention^ 
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With regard to the Eules which relate to the government 
of the miud whaiL engaged in the actual enjoyment of Samadhi, 
the only observation necessary is, to take |care that neither 
body, breath, nor mind; be aUow.ed to relax from their state of 
discipline, so as to. iiisk the interruption of the tranquillity en- 
joyed. 

On emerging from Sarnddhij, a* man ought first to scatter, or 
dissipate^ the influemces which bind his heart ; by opening his 
mouth, and letting go his breathy and then loosen the hundred 
secret springs (pulses or feelings) with him. After this, let 
him gently move- his brow and pass his hand over his head ; 
then separating his feet, he may stretch them in any direotion, 
and af t^wardls rub the whole of his body with his hand. Then 
he may open his eyes and go f ree.- 

Thus one should proceed on Weaking the spell of " medita- 
tion" — by attending to trifles all deviation from the right 
standard is avoidied. And so- the Giitha says : — 

" There are steps and grades iui advancing towards a con- 
dition of rest. 

Not disregarding slight indiscretions, but by exact attention. 

Like a horse well broken in and trained, we stand still or 
we go on as desired". 

The Lotus of the Grood Law also says : " All the Bodhi- 
satwas of this great congregation have equally attained their 
present condition by diligent conduct, earnest perseverance, 
rightly entering on, engaging in aud quitting oountlesfl 
myriads conditions of Samadhi, &c. 



(Instruction of Buddlia.) 

Buddha said to Vatsa, illustrious youth ! diligently and 
earnestly striving after the condition of Samata (Repose) and 
that of Vipasina (clear sight), then you may advance throngh 
every stage of mental advancement, until you arrive at the con- 
dition of Buddiia hinxself. Bed's Bmldlmi Scr^tnres. 
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{Extracts from Dabtstan,) 

The Persian MobedKhoda Jai, in the " cup of Rai Khusro" a 
commentary on the text of the poem of the venerable Azar 
!Kaivan, thus relates : ^* He who devotes himself to walking in 
** the path of God, mtifit be well skilled in the medical sciences, 
so that he may rectify whatever predominates or exceeds in 
the bodily humours : in the next place, he must banish from 
" his mind all articles of faith, systems, opinions, ceremonials, 
" and be at peace with all : he is to seat himself in a small and 
" dark cell, and gradually diminish the quantity of his food." 
The rules for the diminution of food are thus laid down in the 
Sharistan of the holy -doctor Ferzanah Bahram, the son of 
Farbdd : ^ From his usual food, the pious recluse is every day 
'* to subtract three direms, until he reduces it to ten direms 
" weight : he is to sit in perfect solitude, and give himself up 
** to meditation". Many of this (Sepasiyan) sect " have brought 
themselves to one direm weight of food : their principal devo- 
tional practice turning on these five points : namely, fasting, 
silence, waking, solitude, and meditation on God. Their 
modes of invoking God are manifold, but the one most general- 
ly adopted by them is that of the Muk Zhup : now in the 
jlzanan or Pehlevi Mdk signifies " four", and Zh6p a " blow" ; 
£his state of meditation is also caUed Char Sang^ " the four 
weights", and Char Kub, " the four blows". The next in im- 
portance is the Siyd, Zhup, "the three weights'' or "three blows." 
The sitting postures among these devotees are numerous ; but 
the more approved and choice are limited to eightyfour ; out 
of these they have selected fourteen ; from the fourteen they 
have taken five ; and out of the five two are chosen by way of 
eminence : with respect to these positions, many have been 
described by the Mobed Sarush in the Zerdmht Afslvdr : of 
these two, the choice position is the following : — The devotee 
sits on his hams, cross-legged, passing the out side of the right 
foot over the left thigh, and that of the left foot over the right 
thigh, Le then passes his hands behind his back, and holds in 
is left hand the great toe of the right foot, and in the right 
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hand the great toe of the left foot, fixing his eyes intently on 
the point of the nose : this position they call Farnishin, " the 
splendid seat", but by the Hindu Jogies it is named the 
Padmasan or " Lotus seat". If he then repeat the Zekr-i.^ 
Mukyhubf he either lays hold of the great toes with his hands, 
or if he prefer, removes his feet oiF the thighs, seating himself 
in the ordinary position, which is quite sufficient — then, with 
closed eyes, the hands placed on the thighs, the armpits opeii| 
the back erect, the head thrown forward, and fetching up firom 
the navel with all his force the word Nist, he raises his head 
up : next, in reciting the word Hmti, he inclines the head to- 
wards the right breast : on reciting the word Jfdgar, he holds 
the head erect ; after which he utters Yezdan, bowing the bead 
to the left breast, the seat of the heart. The devotee makes 
no pause between the words thus recited ; nay, if possible, he 
utters several formularies in one breath, gradually increasing 
their number. The words of the formulary (N'ist husti Magar 
Yezdan) " there is no existence save God" are thus set forth. 
« Nothing exists but God ;" or, '' There is no God, but God;" 
or, " There is no adoration except for what is adorable ;" or this> 
" He to whom worship is due is pure and necessarily existent ;" 
or, " He who is without equal, form, color, or model.** ♦ * * 
In the inward meditation^ the worshipper regards three objects 
as present : " God, the heart and the spirit of his Teacher ;" 
whilst he revolves in his heart the ipurport of this formulary : 
There is notlhing in existence but ^ God" but if he proceeds to 
the suppression of breath, which is ^* called the knowledge of 
Dam and Sitmrad" or the science of breath, and imagination, 
he closes not the eyes, but directs them to the tip of the nose 
as we have before explained under the first mode of sitting ; 
this institute has also been recorded in the Suriid-i-Mciatcm^ 

It is thus recorded in the Zerdusht Afshdr ; the worshipper 
having closed the right nostril, enumerates the names of Qod 
from one to sixteen times, and whilst counting draws jUfl 
breath upwards ; after which he repeats it twenty-two tim^> 
^uid lets the breath escape out of the right nostril, and whilffe 
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touYiting propells the breath aloft ; thus passing trota the sit 
KhdnS) or stages to the seventh 5 until fix)m the intensity of 
imagination he arrives to a state in which he thinks that hid 
soul and breath bound like the jet of a fountain to the cirown 
of the head : they enumerate the seven stages, o)t the seven 
degrees in this order : 1st, the position of sitting ; 2nd> the hips; 
3rd, the navel ; 4th, the pine*heart ; 5th, the windpipe ; 6th, 
the space between the eyebrows ; and Tth, the crown of the 
head. As causing the breath to mount to the croWn of the 
head is a power peculiar to the most eminent persons ; so, who- 
ever can convey his breath and soul together to that part, be-* 
comes the Vicegerent of God. According to another institute^ 
the worshipper withdraws from all sensual pursuits, sits down 
in retirement, giving up his heart to his original world on high, 
and without moving the .tongue, repeats in his heart, Yezdan ! 
Yezdan ! or, God ! God ; which address to the Lord may be 
made in any language, as Hindi, Arabic, etc. 

Another rule is, the idea of the Instructor : the worshipper 
imagines him to be present and is never separated from that 
thought, until he attains to such a degree, that the image of 
his spiritual guide is never absert from the mind's eye, and he 
then turns to contemplate his heart : Or he has a mirror before 
his sight, and beholds his own form, until, from long practice, 
it is never more separated from the heart, to which he then 
directs himself: or he sits down to contemplate his heart, and 
reflects on it as being in continual movement. In all theso 
eases, he regards the practices of the suppression of the breath 
as profitable for the abstraction of thought : an object which 
may also be effected without having recourse to it. 

Another rule is, what they call Azdd Aivd, or "the free 
voice," in Hindi, Anahid ; and in Arabic, Sard Mutlvk, or 
** the absolute sound." Some of the followers of Mohammed 
relate, that it is recorded in the traditions that a revelation 
came to the venerable prophet of Arabia resembling " the tones 
of a bell" which means the " Sant Mutluk" which Hafiz of 
Shiraz expresses thus, 

z 
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" No pefrsoia knows wheTe my belovod dwells ; 
" This much oiily is known, that *he sou«d 
of fhe Ijell tfpjwoaches.*' 

The mode of Clearing 5t is after this manner:: the devotees 
direct the hearfe^ and imderstandiiig to the brain, and whether 
in the gloom of ni^t, in tTie lioiise, or in tTie desert hear this 
voice, which they «esteem ^as tlieir Zikher, 'or " address to God." 

Then having qpened the Qyes and looking between the eye- 
brows, a form appears. Some ef those who walk in the path of 
religious poverty among the followers of Mohammed (On whom 
be benedictions ! ,) -asserts that the expression Kab Kattsain^ 
" I was near two bows' length," alludes to this vision. Finally, 
if they prefer it haviing closed tibe ^yes for some time, they 
reflect on the form which ajppeasred to them on looking between 
the eyebrows^ after wjiioh they meditate on the heart ; or with- 
out contera.p»lating the fevrm, they commence by looking into 
the 'heart ; and olosiqg both Qyes .and oars, give themselves up 
eistirely to meditation on the heart abandoning the external for 
tftie (internal 4 whoever can thus ooutemplate obtains all that he 

Rnally tlie aearoTier after tibe Bemg who is without equal or 
form, without color or .pattern, whom they know and compre^ 
hend in the Persian xmder the name of " Izad" in Arabic, by 
the blessed name of " Alia/^" and in Hindi as " Para Brahma 
Ndfr^yatia" contemplates him without the intervention of Ara- 
bic, Persian, Hindi, or »ny other language, keeping the heart 
in his presence, until he, being rescued from the shadows of 
doubt, is identified with God. The venerable Mavlivi Javhi 
says on this head. - 

" Thou art but an atom, He, the great Whole ; 
But if for a few days thou meditate with care 
On the whole, thou becomest one with it. 

(Vol. I, pp. 73 to 83.) 
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Now the terms^ Marcmh khab^ Mkrdop> KhaeSy andSdondSy 
are terms applied by the SipJisidn tx) the following, mode of 
sleeping ; the devotee rests (Jiaving, thrown, his leg^- beneath 
him,) on his kiiiees, pressing, to the ground^ both% heels as far as 
the great toe :. and applying the extremities of the knees^to the 
earth, he keeps his seat on the same ;. he i« then< tov lie on his 
b€M3k, keeping the points of his fingers on. his bead ;: aften- this 
he is to look entirely between the eyebrows, and. carry, into 
practice the ^a^s-irfl?a/», OK imprisonment of the breath- The 
Darvesh Subahani^.one of the great Sufees,,used to say :. " Sucb 
was the sleep of the prophets." They also say: "The pno*- 
phets of old used to sleep on their backs, with their; faces 
directed towards the Heavens :" which, ia the same aa the posi- 
tion before described. 

{Jbl I, p» 111.);.. 



■*• 



Ashur Beg Karamanhi is also one of those who obtained the 
gift of spiritual intelligence through Far Zanah BaJu^a^m/,. the 
son of Farhad, notwithstanding the total . absence of regular 
studies ; by the exertion of his innate power»j Me; like the other 
Tekanah Bin, " Seers of one God," atitawied Go^nmunionrwitb 
God. In the year of the Hijiira 1044 (A. D. 1836,). the author 
conversed with him im Kashmir, and inquired into* the nature 
of his intercourse with Bahram. He aoswered :. *'I went by 
" way of experiment to Earzanah, and he thus directed me : 
" whether alone or in a crowd,, in retirement or in public, every 
" breathing which issues forth* must proceedi from the head ; 
"and on this point there must be no ifaattention. He also 
''said : guard the internal. breath as long as thou canst, direct- 
" ing thy face to the pinefonned heart, until the invocation be 
" performed by the heart in the stomach ; also thy invocation 
" should be thus : God ! God ! Meditate also on this sentiment : 
** O Lord ! none but thou forms the object of my desire ! When 
^ I had duly practised this,. and found its impressive influence, 
" then from, the bottom of my heart I sincerely sought God- 
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*' After some time he enjoined me ta practice the TattqUfahH-- 
'* Talkm,^\xndiig to. iustructioa; that is: keep thy soul in the 
'* presence of God, divested of letters and sounds, whether Arar 
** bic or Persian, never removing thy mind from the pijie4brmed 
** heart. By conforming to these instructions^ I have come at 
" last to such a state, that the world and its inhabitants are 
^* but as a shadow before me ; and their very existence as tte 
** appearance of the vapour of the desert/' 

(Vol. I, p, 135.) 



Mahmnd Beg Timan in the year of the Hijira 1048, (A. D. 
1637), whilst in Kashmir, coming out of his cell oae day, saw 
before him a wounded dog, moaning piteously ; aa the animal 
was unable to move, he therefore sold the only two objects he 
possessed ; his carpet for prayer and his rosary, with the pro* 
ceeds of which he purchased remedies for the dog^ That same 
year, he said to the author ; ^' On the first day of turning my 
^' heart to the mental invocation of God^ I had scarcely perform-^ 
" ed it ten times, when an evident influence was manifested : 
^ at the moment of the first part, called N'afi^ of the sentence, 
*'my human existence disappeared. At the time of the second, 
*' called Ashaty a determined sign of Divine grace became 
'' visible ; My sentence was this ; ^' There is no God", (VoL 1^, 
pp, 135-1S6.* 



(Extract from Ward^s account of the^ Hindus) 

Pythagoi^as taught that '^ in the pursuit of wisdom, the ut-- 
^^ most care must be taken to raise the mind above the domi- 
^' nion of the passions, and the influence of sensible objects 
** and to disengage it from all corporeal impressions, that it may 
** be inured to converse with itself, and to contemplate things 
^* spiritual and divine. Contemplative wLsdom cannot be oom^ 
" pletely attained, without a total abstraction from the cyrdi-^ 
** nary life". 
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{Extracts from the Dialogue o/Plafo>.) 

In the book named Phoedo, Socrates said in answer to Sim- 
mias ; " But does not purification consist in this^ as was said 
*' in a former part of our discourse, in separating as much as 
"possible the soul from the body, and in accustoming it to 
*• gather and collect itself by itself on all sides apart from the 
" body and to dwell, as far as it can both now and hereafter 
" alone by itself delivered as it were from the shackles of the 
« body." 

( Vol I.page G6.> 



{^Extracts from Hours with the Mystics ly 
R. A. VaughaUy B. A.) 

Tlie NethPlaionut was accustomed to call every other branch 
of science the " lesser Mysteries :" this inward contemplation, 
the climax of Platonism, is the great mystery, the inmost, high- 
est initiation. Withdraw into thyself, he will say, and the 
adytum of thine own soul will reveal to thee profounder secrets 
than the cave of Mithras. So that this Mysti^^xia is emphati- 
cally the enclosed, self withdrawn, introverted man. This is 
an initiation which does not n^erely, like that of Isis or of 
Ceres, close the lips in silence, but the eye, the ear, every 
faculty of perception, in inward contemplation or in the ecstatic 
abstraction of the trance. 

So then it is an effort man is to make — in harmony with the 
xnatter-hating principles of this school to strip off the Material 
and sensuous integuments of his being, and to reduce himself 
to a purely spiritual element. And in thus ignoring the fol- 
lies and the phantasms of appearance — as they call the actual 
world — the worshipper of pure Being believed himself to enjoy 
f^t least a transitory oneness with the object of his adoration . 

(Vol. I, p. 21.) 
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The aim of the mystic, if of the most abstract contempla- 
tive type, is to lose himself in the Divine Dark — to escape 
from every thing definite, every thing palpable, every thing 
human, into the Infinite Fullness ; which is, at the same time, 
the * intense insane*. The profoundest obscurity is his highest 
glory : he culminates in darkness : for, is not the deathlike. mid- 
night slumber of the sense, he will ask us, the wakeful noon- 
day of the spirit ? (Vol. I, p. 14.) 



' Mystic/ according to Dionysius the Areopagite, is not 
merely a sacred personage, acquainted with the doctrines and 
participator iti the rites called mysteries, but one also who 
(exactly after the Neo-Platonist pattern) by mortifying the 
Ixjdy, closing the senses to every thing external, and ignoring 
' every intellectual apprehension*, attains in passivity a divine 
union, and in ignorance a wisdom transcending all knowledge. 

(Vol. I, p. 22.) 



Philo wrote to Hephoestion that in calm retirement and con- 
templation we are taught that we know like only by like, and 
that the foreign and lower world of the sensuous and the prac- 
tical may not intrude into the lofty region of divine illumina- 
tion. 

He also stated that a man ought at least to have evinced 
some competency for the discharge of the social duties before 
he abandons them for the divine. First the less, then the 
greater. (Vol. I, p. 72.) 



Contemplation of the Di\4ne Essence is the noblest exercise 
of man ; it is the only means of attaining to the highest truth 
and virtue, and therein to behold God is the consummation of 
our happiness here. (Vol. I, pp. 73-74.) 
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Plotinus in his epistle to Maecus wrote thus : — *Pfirify 
your soul from all undue hope and fear about earthly things, 
mortify the body, deny self, — affections as well as appetites^ 
and the inner eye will begin to exercise its clear and solemn 
vision. 

The wise man recognises the idea of the Good within him. 
This he develops by withdrawal iwto the Holy-Place of his soul. 
He who does not understand how the soul contains the Beautiful 
within itself, seeks to realize beauty withoait, by laborious pro- 
duction. His aim should rather be to concentrate and simplify 
and so to expand his being ; instead of going out into Mani- 
fold ; to forsake it for the One, and so to float upwards towards 
the divine fount of being whose streani flows within him. 

(Vol. I, p. 87.) 



The region of truth is not to be investigated as a thing ex- 
ternal to us, and so only imperfectly known. It is uithin us. 
Here the objects we contemplate and that which contemplates 
an- identical — both are thought. The subject cannot surely 
know an object different from itself. The world ©4* ideas lies 
within our intelligence. Truth, therefore, is not the agree- 
ment of our apprehension of an external object with the object 
itself. It is the agreement of the mind with itself. Conscious- 
ness, therefore, is the sole basis of certainty. The mind is its 
own witness. Reason sees in itself that which is above itself 
as its source ; and again, that which below itself as still itself 
once more. 

You ask, how can ^vc know the Infinite ? I answer, not by 
reason. It is the office of reason to distinguish and define. The 
Infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked anjong its objects. You 
can only apprehend the Infinite by a faculty supei-ior to reason, 
by entering into a state in which you are your finite self no 
longer, in which the Divine Rssence is couununicated to you. 
This is Ecstacy. It is the liberation of your mind from its finite 
consciousness, Like only can apprehend like ; when you thus 
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cease to be finite you become one with the Infinite. In the M- 
ductiou of your soul toils simplest self, its divine essence, you 
realise this Union, this Identity. 

But this sublime condition is not of permanent duration. It 
is only now and then that we can enjoy this elevation (mer- 
cifully made possible for us) above the limit-s of the body 
and the world. I myself have realised it but three time.<s as yet> 
and Porphyrj' hitherto not once. All that tends to purify and 
elevate the mind will assist you in this attainment, and&cilitate 
the approach and the recurrence of these happy intervals. There 
are, then, different roads by which this end may be reached. 
The love of beauty which exalts the poet ; that devotion to the 
One, and that ascent of science which makes the ambition of 
the philosopher ; and that love and those prayers by which some 
devout and ardent soul tends in its moral purity towards per- 
fection. These are the great highways conducting to that 
height above the actual and the particular, where we stand in 
the immediate presence of the Infinite, who shines out as from. 
the deeps of the soul. (Vol. I, pages 85 and 88.) 



Porphyry — With Porphyry author of a treatise on Abstinence 
the mind does not lose, in that state of exaltation, its con- 
sciousness of personality. He calls it a dream in which the soul, 
dead to the world, rises to an activity that partakes of the 
divine. It is an elevation above reason, above action, above 
liberty, and yet no annihilation, but an ennobling restoration or 
transformation of the individual nature. (Vol. I, page 103.) 



According to lamblichus, God is a Non-Being, who is above 
all being. He is apprehended only by negation. When we are 
raised out of our weakness, and on a level with God, it seems as 
though reason were silenced, for then we are above reason. 
We become intoxicated with God, we are inspired as by the 
nectar of Olympus. He teaches philosophy as the best prepara* 
tion for Quietism. (Vol. I, page 112.) 
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Dionysius the At-eopagite says :-— Our highest knowledge bf 
Crod, therefore^ is said to consist in mystic ignorance. In omni* 
tiescieoce we approach Omniscience. This Path of Negation 
is the highway of mysticism. It is by ifefraining from any ex* 
ercise of the intellect or of the imagination by self-simplifica* 
tion, by withdrawal into the inmost, the divine essence of our 
nature — that we surpass the ordinary condition of humanityi 
and are united in ecstasy with God. (Vol. I, page 125.) 

Knowledge has three degrees. Opinion, Science, lUumina* 
tion. The means or instrument of the first is sebse; of the 
second, dialectic ; of the thirds intention. To the last, I subordi^ 
nate reason. It is absolute knowledge founded on the idenity 
of the mind knowing with the object known. 



«MMUhiAlMa 



St. T/ieresa, There are, in her scale, four degrees of prayer. 
The first is simple mental prayer^ — fervent, inward, self with* 
drawn ; not exclusive of some words, nor unaided by what the 
mystics called discursive acts, i, e., the consideration of facta 
and doctrines prompting to devotion. In this species there is 
nothing extraordinary. No mysticism, so far. 

Second degree : — The prayer of quiet called also Pure con* 
iemplation. In this state the Will is absorbed, though the 
Understanding and Memory may still be active in an ordinary 
way. Thus the nun may be occupied for a day or two in the 
usual religious services, in embroidering an altar-cloth, or dust- 
ing a chapel ; yet without the Will being engaged. That 
faculty is supposed to be as it were bound and taken up in God. 
This state is a supernatural one. Those who are conscious of it 
are to beware lest they suffer the unabsorbed faculties to trou- 
ble them. Yet they should not exert themselves to protract 
this ' recollection.' They should receive the wondrous sweet- 
ness as it comes, and enjoy it while it lasts, absolutely passive 
and tranquil. The devotee thus favoured often dreads to move 
a limb, lest bodily exertion should mar the tranquillity of the 

AA 
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soul. But happiest are those who, as in the case Just meutioii- 
ed, can be Marys and Marthas at the same time. 

Third degree : — The prayer of union ; called also Perfect dm- 
templation. In this prayer, not the will only, but the Under- 
standing and Memory also, are swallowed up in God. These 
powers are "not absolutely inactive ; but we do not work them, 
nor do we know how t!hey work. It is a kind of celestial frenzy — 
a sublime madness, says Theresa. In such a transport she compos- 
ed her ecstatic hymn, without the least exercise of the under- 
standing on her part. At this stage the contemplatist neither 
thinks nor feels as a human being. The understanding is stun- 
ned and struck dumb with amazement. The heart knows 
neither why it loves, nor what. All the functions of the mind 
are suspended. Nothing is seen, heard, or known. And where- 
fore this sudden blaidt ? That for a brief space (which seems 
always shorter than it really is) the Living God may, as it were 
take the place of the unconscious spirit — that a -divine vitality 
may for a moment hover above the dead soul, and then vanish 
without a trace ; restoring the mystic to humanity again to be 
heartened and edified, pefhicj^s for years to come, *by the va^e 
memory of that glorious nothingness. 

Fourth Degree : — The^'prayer of a reparture^ or Ecstdsy, This 
state is the most privileged, because the most unnatural of all. 
The bodily as well as mental powers are sunk in a-divine stupor. 
You can make no resistance, as you may possibly^ to some ex- 
tent, in the Prayer of Union. On a sudden your breath and 
strength begin to fail ; the eyes are involuntarily closed, or, if 
open, cannot distinguish surrounding objects ; the hands are 
rigid, the whole body cold. (Vol. II, pages 141. and 143.) 



Cornelius Agrippa, In his treatise On fJiC Three fold way of 
hioiuing God^ he shows ^how, by Divine illumination, the 
Christian, .may discern the hidden meanings of a New Testa- 
ment, as the cabbalist evolves those of the Old. It teaches the 
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way in which the devout mind may be united to God, and, 
seeing all things in Him, and participating in his power, may 
even now, according to the measure of faith/ foretell, the future 
and. control tHe elements* (^V<)1. II, p*-. S9y) y 



TheophrastUs Paracelsus gives prominence to two new ideas 
which greatly modify and facilitate the researches of theosophy. 
One of these is the theory of divine manifestation by Contraries, 
— teaching (instead of the old division of Being and' Non-Be- 
ing) the development of the primal ground, of existence by 
antithesis, and akin, in fact, to the principle of modern specula- 
tive philosophy, according, to » which the Divine Being, is the 
absorption (Aufhehung) of those contraries which his self-evo- 
lution, or lu.^ud amoriSy has posited. This doctrine is the key- 
note in the system of Jacob Behmen. The other is the assump- 
tion that man— the micre-cosm, is as it were, a miniature 
of the macro-cosm^-the great outer world,. &c. &c. (Vol. II, 
Pages, 49 & 50). 

Paracelsus ex tolls the power of faith to ^ penetrate * the Mys- 
teries of Nature, and shows how A plain man, with, his Bible 
only, if he be filled with the Spirit and carried out of himself 
by divine communication, may seem, to men a fool, but is in 

truth more wise than all the doctors. 

Jacob Behmen consulted the writings of* SchwenkftM'and 
Weigel in his despondency. Weigel bids him to withdraw 
into himself and await, in total passivity, the incoming of the 
divine Word, whose light reveals unto the babe what is hidden 
from the wise and prudent. By the same writer he is reminded 
that he lives in God, and taught that if God alsa dwell, in him, 
then is he even .here in Paradise — t:ie state of. regenerate souLs* 
(Vol. II, pages, G5 & 66). 

{Quietists.) 

The Hesychasts or Quietists (in the fourteenth century) of 
Mount Athos, we are told, in accordance with the prescription 
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of their early teachers, said that there was a Divine light hid 
in the soul and they seated themselves daily in some retired 
corner and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a considerable time 
upon the middle of their belly or navel, and in that situation 
they boasted that a sort of Divine light beamed fcwrth upon 
them from the mind itself, which diffused through their soul 
wonderful delight, and on this account they were called 
Ousadouvxoi. (BeaVs Buddhist Scripture, page 151.) 

(Eoctraets from Peary Chand Mittra's work on SouL) 

Swedenborg saw the intimate connection between thought 
and vital life. He says — " Thought commences and cor- 
" responds with respiration. The reader has before attended 
*' to the presence of the heaving over the body ; now let him 
^'feel his thoughts, and he will see that they too heave with the 
" mass. When he entertains a long thought, he draws a long 
" breath ; when he thinks quickly, his breath vibrates with 
" rapid alternations ; when the tempest of anger shakes his 
" mind, his breath is tumultous; when his soul is deep and tran- 
" quil, so is his respiration ; when success inflates him, his lungs 
'' are as timid as his concepts. Let him make trial of the con- 
" trary ; let him endeavour to think in long stretches, at the 
" same time that he breathes in fits, and he will find that it is 
" impossible ; that in this case the chopping will needs mince 
" his thoughts. Now this mind dwells in the brain, and it is 
" the brain, therefore, which shares the varying fortunes of the 
" breathing. It is strange that this correspondence between the 
" states of the brain or mind and the lungs has not been admit- 
" ted in science, for it holds in every case, at every moment." 

This subject engaged his special attention and he discovered 
the correspondence between respiration and thoughts and emo- 
tions, and thus he discovered the links between the body and 
the soul. He says — " Inward* thoughts have inward breaths. 



* The observation of Swedenborg, the great Seer of modem times, ezplaini 
th« philosophy of the S[Pf mTH Prdn^ydm of the Indian Yogis. 
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"and purer spiritual thoughts have spiritual breaths hardly 
" mixed with material." 

The philosophy of this (Yoga) exercise is that it tranquillises 
the mind. Directions for different modes of sitting are given. 
Adopting Bhadr^ana or Siddhasana the Yogi should exercise 
his will power to go beyond the brain, and mingle with the 
^TT^^ sky. He should think that he is with the sky or the sky 
is within him while thus exercising to control the vital bondage^ 
and to elevate the biain, the Yogi should meditate on the Divine 
Light. 

His attitude should thefore be Kheehari^'f or towards the sky 
which means that he may gradually succeed in looking uptcanL 
Another teaching is that the Yogi, while in the exercise of 
Prdndy^m should concentrate his will force on the region bet- 
ween the two eye-brows, or on the point of his nose, it being 
necessary to fix his will on one object only, which is called 
Savikalpa and gradually becomes Nirvikalpa, or on no object. 

The teaching of the Vishnu Puiana is — " By ths union of 
"prayer and meditation, let him behold soul in himself." 
Prayer is to be not in words, but in the psychic exercise or the 
exercise of the will power, that it may transcend the brain and 
reach the infinite world. This will result in the absorption of 
the knower, knowledge, and knowable in the soul. The knower 
is the intellectual coat, knowledge is the mental coat, and 
knowable is the elemental product through the senses, all 
coming under the domain of the mind, where all bondage is. 

By such meditation the mind is overwhelmed with light. It 
ceases to dream. 

Another instruction contained in the Gita is — '* He who 
having closed up all the doors of his faculties, looked up hia 
mind in his own breast, and fixed his spirit ixi his head, stand- 
ing firm in the exercise of devotion, repeating in silence "Ow'* 
the mystic sign of Brahma, thence called ' Ekakshar,' shall, on 

t He who can keep his mind and breathing calm, aqd cau see without 
effort, practises ^^Khechari", 
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his quittittg this mortal fram-e, calling upon me, without doubt, 
go the journey of supreme happinessv" 

In the golden (luminous) highest sheath, the knowers of 
the soul know the Brahma, who is without spot, without part, 
who is pure, who is the light of lights. — MamdvJcya. 

Prandydm Heads to reverie or abstraction and is followed by 
PratyaJhara or the suspensioaof the senses and the non-reception 
of external impressions. This state is foUbwed by DMra^wi or 
abstraction from breath, mind and natural wants and tranquillity 
from all sensul disturbances. It is the somnambulistic state which 
is foltowed by Dhyana, the clairvoyant state. SamAdJU or 
Nirvana or the spiritual state is the last state. 

These different states may be created by Yoga or spiritual 
agency. The effect of both is the development of the psychic 
power. They may not be lasting in the natural body, but the 
8amddfii state is the culmination of the different antecedent 
states, and when once created, it does not disappear. 

SJlnkhya says — "Yoga prepares the soul for that *' absorbed 
contemplation by which the great purpose of '* dcliverence is 
to be accomplished." It further says, that such power, however 
transcendent, is not sufficient for the attainment of beatitude, 
i. e., union with the Divine power, or in other words, the attain- 
ment of the souli-state. The Ved^nta says that, "When the know- 
ledge of God is less perfect, the Yogi possesses transcendent 
powers." But this is not the finality of this life. Theosophy 
is therefore the end. Yoga and Spiritualism are the means. 

The Budhists aimed at the state of "void," or raising the brain 
so that it might be free from impression. This state in Yoga is 
called Manomayi, or above the mind state. The Rev. Mr. 
Charles Kingsley says — "Empty thyself and God wift fill thee." 

The powers of the subtife body, according to the Si^nkhya 
Darshana^ are eight-fold, viz: — 1, Aiumd: 2, Mtihimd 3, 
Laghima; 4, Gan'md; 5, Prapti; 6, PrdJcdmiya; 7, Vasitwa; 
^y Isittca, These powers consist in shrinking into a minute form 
to. which thing is pervious, or enlarging to a gigantic body, or 
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assatning levity (rising along side a sun*beain to the solar orb)> 
or possessing unlimited extension of organs (as touching the 
Moon with the tip of a finger), of irresistible vfiW (for instance 
sinking into the earth as easily as in water) and dominion over 
all beings animate and inanimate, faculty of changing the 
course of nature, ability to accomplish everything desired. The 
first four powers relate to the body and motion. The fifth 
predicting future events, understanding unknown languages, cur- 
ing diseases, divining unimpressed throughts, and understanding 
the language of the heart. The sixth is the power of convert- 
ing old age into youth ; the seventh is the power of mesmeris- 
ing human beings and beasts, and making them obedient ; it 
is the power of restraining passions and emotions. The eighth 
is the spiritual state ; the absence of the above seven proves 
that in this state the Y^ucri is full of God. 

o 

Mr. J. J. Morse of Boston in his work called "Inspirational 
and Trance-speaking," sayf — " For ordinary purposes, it is well 
" to divide mediumship into two distinct classes, viz, the physical 
" and psychological ; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, mate- 
** rial and mental phenomena." After writing at som*^ length 
on this subject he has stated the results of his own personal 
experiences in this matter as under : — 

"The first essential I recognize is the dosest possible 
'* approximation to absolute health, bodily and mentally. The 
" second condition is, that I should be surrounded with harmo- 
^' nious persons, and congenial influences. These conditions 
" being present, I seat myself at the desk, and try to absent my 
mind from my surroundings. The first feeling I experience 
is usually a species of electric current passing mildly and gently 
" down the arms, on the outward sides, culminating in a shock 
" as it reaches the hand. The current appears to spread, to re- 
** act upwards, and to permeate the brain, more especially the 
" superior or upper portions. The regions of Ideahty, Subli- 
" mity. Benevolence, Veneration, Causality, Eventuality, Com- 
" parison, and also fixnuxesS; and constructiveness, are more oc 
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less excited. The current, I have mentioned, indnoes a plea* 
Bant, soothing effect ; and a stupor, accompanied by a sensa* 
tion of falling backwards into nothingness, terminates my 
(Mmsciousness. The entire series of operations, though, always 
" give me the idea that they have more of the nervous than the 
" muscular connected with them. My return to oonsdouBness 
" is KHoniingly like rising up out of a deep void, acoompanied 
" by a buzzing, dizzy sensation in the head, sometimes aooom-- 
'* panied with severe bodily fatigue, but more frequently with 
** nervous exhaustion. You will therefore perceive that my 
** mediumsliip partakes more of the nervous and mentcd than of 
** the Muscular and Automatic. * * * The value of trance* 
*' rricdiumship is a means of communicating with the inhabitants 
" of the spirit- world." 

{Extracts from SeersMp^ Guide to soul-sighty hy P. B. 

Randlolph.) 

But what is true clairvoyance ? I reply, it is the ability, 
by self-effort or otherwise, to drop beueath the floors of the 
outer world, and come up,as it were, upon the other side, 
* * * It is the Light which the seer reaches sometimes through 
years of agony, by wading through oceans, as it were, of tears 
and blood. It is an interior unfoldraent of native powers 
culminating in somnambulic vision through the mesmerio 
processes, and the comprehension and application of the prin- 
ciples that underlie, and overflow human nature and the phy- 
sical universe, together with a knowledge of the prinoipia of 
the vast spirit-sea whereon the worlds of space are cushioned. 
Thus true clairvoyance generally is knowledge resulting from 
experiment born of agony, and purified by the baptism of fire. 

Never begin a course of experiments unless you intend to 
carry them on to certain success. To begin a course of mag- 
netic experiments, and become tired in a fortnight because you 
do not succeed, is absurd. Mesmeric circles are, all things 
considered, probably the quickest way to reach practical results 
in a shoii time. 
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In the attempt to reach dairvoyance, most people are al* 
together in too great a hurry to reach grand results and in 
that haste neglect the very means required, permitting the 
mind to wander all over creation — from the consideration of 
miserable love affair of no account whatever, to an exploration 
of the mysterious enshrouding the great nebulae of Orin or 
Centauri. Now that won't do. If one wants to be able to 
peruse the life-scroll of others, the first thing learned 
must be the steady fixing of mind and purpose, aim and in- 
tent upon a single point, wholly void of other thought or ob- 
ject. The second requirement is. Think the thing closely ; 
and third, will steadilf/, firrrdrj, to know the correct solution 
of the problem in hand, then the probabilities are a hundred 
to ten that the vision thereof, or the Phantorama of it, will 
pass before you like a vivid dream ; or it will flash across your 
mind with resistless conviction of truth. 



{^Extract from Statuvolism or artifical somnamhulism 
by William Baker Fahnestocky M, D,) 

Various methods have been employed by different operators 
to induce artificial somnambulic state. The plan adopted and 
practised by Mesmer and his pupils has already been detailed 
in a preceding chapter of this work. Those of modem magne*- 
tizers are scarcely less absurd than that employed by Mesmer 
and his immediate followers. 

Some operators of the present day, who believe in a magnetic 
influence, still pursue the ludicrous method of sitting down op- 
posite to the patient, holding his thumbs, staring into his eyes, 
and making passes &o, until the desired object is effected. 

Others, ^^ho believe looking to be essential, direct the patient 
to look at some object intently until the lids close and the 
patient becomes unconscious. 

Very few, however, can be induced to enter the state by any 
of the above ways?, and those who do, usually fall into the 
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sikeping cmdUion of this state, and are generally dull, Ustlesd, 
and seldom good clairvoyants. 

The most rational, certain,, and pleasant way of inducing 
this state which I have discovered is the following : — 

When persons are desirous of entering this state^ I place 
them upon a chair where they may b& at perfect ease. I then 
request them to close the eyes at once, and to remain per* 
f ectly calm at the same time that they let the body lie per- 
fectly still and relaxed. They are next instructed to throw 
their minds, to some familiar place — ^it matters not where, so* 
that they have been there before and seem^ desirous of going 
there again, even in thought. When they have thrown the- 
mind to the place, or upon the desired object, I endeavour,, 
by speaking ta them frequently, to keep their mind upon it; 
viz : I usually request them to place themselve& (in* thought)- 
close to the object or person they are endeavouring to see, as^ 
if they were really there, and urge them to keep, tho mind. 
steady, or to form an imag& or pictujre> of the^ person os- ilung- 
in their mind, which they must then endeavour to. see^ ThiB. 
must be persevered in for some time, and when they tire of 
one thing, or see nothings they must be directed to- others, 
successively, as above directed, until clairvoyance' is ihduoed^ 
When this has been effected the rest of the senses fall into 
the state at once or by slow degrees — often one after anothen. 
as they are exercised or not — sometimes only one^ sense is 
affected during the first sitting. If the attention of the sub-- 
ject is divided, the difficulty of entering the state perfectly 
is much increased, and the powers of each sense while ini 
this state wiU be in proportion aa that division has been muohi 
or little. 

Almost every subject requires peculiar management, whiok 
can only be learned by experience or a knowledge of their 
character, &c. Much patience and perseverance is often requir- 
ed to effect it ; but if both be sufficiently exercised, the result 
will always be satisfactory — ^if not in one sitting, in two or 
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TTiore. I have Biact several to enter this condition after twenty 
(20) sittings, and had them to say, that "if they Lad not 
interfered, and let things take their course, they would have 
fallen into it in the first sitting". This shows that those who 
do not enter it ia one or two sittings, must do- something to. 
prevent it. 

Many persons have entered the statfe in the* above manner 
who could not do so in any other; although repeated trials 
had been made to effect it. 



{Extracts from Mental Medicine hy the R^tK W. F: Evans.)' 

The method of inducing interior perception, long, practised 
by the magicians of the East,, was by gazing, at an> ink-spot. 
Steadily looking at some small object or figure on. the ceiling of 
the bedroom, will induce- sleep,, when, a person, is inclined to 
wakefulness. This I have often, tried with success. The sleep 
in this case may be partly somnambulic, but is extremely tran- 
quil, and refreshing. The- late Dr. Gregory gives the same 
testimony, from his. own experience regarding it 

As previously directed in the instructions given respecting 
the induction of the interior sensitive state by another, let the 
patient assume an easy position, and be quiet and passive, A 
recimibent posture is a good one. Then direct the attention to 
some object, so situated as to reqtdre the eyes to be somewhat 
elevated in order to see it. Abstract the attention from every- 
thing else, and gaze steadily at it, with, the eyes partly closed 
for a few moments. As soon as the eyes feel a tendency to close 
entirely, and the room seems dark,, or the vision blurred and 
obscured,, shut tham at once. Continue to gaze mentally at the 
same object, after the eyes are closed, and you will find that 
you can see it nearly as well as before.. This is an interior vision 
and the dawning of spiritual pereception or vision independent 
of the external organs of sight. Continue perfectly passive and 
quiet. You are now in the state of sleep-waking, and on the 
boundary of both, worlds*. It is a condition of mental exaltation. 
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of quickened perceptions, and great psychological sensitiveness. 
If it is your wish to become mentally perceptive, direct your 
thoughts to some distant and familiar object or person, or to 
some place where you would love to be. You will perceive objects 
with the interior eye, as certainly and as really as you ever saw 
them with the outward organ. You will perceive not only what 
you have seen before, but what now exists though you never 
before saw it. The accuracy of this you may be able to test, 
if you desire it. I have done it many times, and found it as 
reliable as our ordinary vision. While in this state, you can, by 
an effort of will, transfer the interior sense of vision to any dis- 
tance, — even to other continents. For this wonderful power is 
not subject to the limitations of time or space. It is not imagina- 
tion merely, — it is a real interior or spiritual perception. The 
power we call imagination may be, and without doubt often is 
an inward seeing. All the senses may act independently o£ 
their material organs, and be transferred to any distance. By 
fixing the attention upon the organ of hearing, and listening, 
you can sometimes hear what persons, many miles away are 
saying. The sound is distinctly heard, though not with the 
outward ear. In fact, incredible as it may appear, their very 
thoughts become audible. This has been called clairaudience. 
The same is true of the sense of smell, and even taste. It is 
•only the mind asserting its freedom from material restraints. 
A little practice, and a due share of perseverance, will render all 
this easy, and you will be able to enter upon this state without 
any preliminary process of gazing. Some, undoubtedly, will 
succeed better than others; but no one need fail entirely. 
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CONCENTRATION. 



" There ^> h'tit 6ne step fro'M the subtirfU to the ridicutotu.^' 

CoNCEXTftATloN df 'the mind means the permanent pre-* 
dominance of one set of ideas or thoughts over the rest. Our 
mind is so constituted that it has a natural tendency to be 
lost in the labyrinth of the senses. GKiided by unlimited 
desires, the mind hovers over a thousand and one objects of 
sense, and the attention being thus divided, the mental energy 
o spont is not productive of far reaching results. Biographies 
of great men show that the real difference between them and 
the common herd lies in the power of concentration of thought* 
Scientists, philosophers and wise men acquire such a wonder- 
ful control over the mind that they can, at will, immerse them* 
selves in their special suhjects, with all-absorbing attention, 
'J'o discover great and grand truths, we must set the wliole 
mental energy in one direction only. If we want to fiW5t up to 
any grand and sublime ideal, the ideal should be made to st-and 
out in bold relief before the minds eye. It is a curious fact 
that a mental impression, if sufficiently strong and lasting, 
is capable of reacting on the system, and this reaction has been 
found to mould even the physical frame in a peculiar way. 
'J' he process known as Bhrdmarikaran, in our Shastras, is aQ 
instance exemplifying the truth of the assertion, and modem 
gynecologists have in a manner corroborated the observation 
of our ancient and revered Riahis by describing the effect of 
terror or any lasting mental impression on the human orga- 
nization, ^yhe effect of fright, caused by the sight of a Kanch^ 
poka (hcM^tle) on the delicate organisation of a Teld-poka 
((•(•< k roach) is so great that in course of time (two or three 
weeks) tlio insect known as the cockroach is transformed into 
aluftlo. This fact has come under my personal observation. 
In t^^yn 'cological works various instances are recorded of the 
c tttct of fright on pregnant women, this eftect being transmit* 
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ted to the unborn offspring whose features were moulded 
accordingly. If, then, a mental impression is so powerful and 
its effects so very far-reaching, there can be no doubt that, by 
proper culture and training, we can bring the mind to such a 
state that only one set of impressions will be permanently 
predominant in it, and the results of such impressions will ba 
proportionate to their intensity. 

The pmcticc of concentration of thought, if carried out 

eteadily for sometime, is seen to produce (1) psychic exaltation, 

(2) perceptive exaltation, and (3) moral exaltation. But the 

mere exaltation of the psychic, perceptible and moral faculties, 

is not of itself an indication of the success of such practice. 

For, in the incubation period of insanity, these faculties are first 

exalted and then perverted. There is no hard and fast line of 

demarcation between sanity and insanity. We cannot, with 

any degree of certainty, define the limit where sanity ends and 

insanity begins. Dr. Johnson has traced, with the hand of a 

master, the insidious advances of diseased thought. He say? :— 

" Some particular train of ideas fixea upon the mind, all other intel* 
lectual gratifications are rejected : the mind in weariness or leisure recurs 
constantly to the favorite conception and feasts on the lusciouH falsehood^ 
\vhenever it is ofiendcd with the bitterness of trutli. By degrees tb© 
reign of fancy is confirmed. She grows first imi>erious and, in time, 
despotic. These fie lions begin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten 
upon the mind and life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish," 

Dr. Winslow speaks on the same subject as follows : — 

" An attentive observer, tracing the first period of the evolution of 
a fixed idea, Vvitnesscs one of tho most curious spectacles imaginable. 
He sees a man the prey of a disi):)biti()n imposed b}' insanity, striving 
from time to time to rid him.soif of it, but ever falling back under 
its tyrannical iuHucnco, and con.^jtrained by the laws of his mind to 
seek for some form uncltr wliich to give it a body and a definite e«8- 
tence. He will be s'^on successively to auopt and to repel divers ideas 
which present themselves to him and laboriously striving to deliver 
himself of a dcliriuiu which shall be the cxpiession, the exact imago 
of an internal condition, of which he himself, after all, suspects not the 
exih'tcncc. This firsb phase in the evolution of the fixed idea, this 
gradual and progressive creation of deliiium, constitutes the period of 
incubation of insanity." 
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In insanity, too, the psychical faculties are first exalted. 
Tasse composed his most eloquent atid impassioned verses dur- 
ing paroxysms of insanity. Lucretius wrote his immortal poem 
* De regnum Natura' when suflfering fi"om an attack of mental 
aberration. Alexander Crudden compiled his * Concordance' 
whilst insane. Some of the ablest articles in " Aiken's Biogra- 
phy" were written by a patient in a lunatic asylum. The 
perceptive faculties also, are, in the insane, first exalted and 
then perverted. Illusions of the senses and delusions of the 
mind are sometimes noticed among the incipient symptoms of 
acute affections of the encephalon, finally insanity and other 
cerebral disease often manifest themselves, in their early stages, 
by exaltations and perversions of the moral sense. 

These two states of the mind then, are found to be closely 
nelated to each other. There is only a single step intervening 
between the * sublime' and the * ridiculous,' and that step is 
sulf-control. Directly the will ceases to exercise a proper in- 
llaence over the understanding and the emotions, the mind 
loses its healthy balancing power. In insanity the power of 
self-control is weakened or altogether lost by a voluntary and 
criminal indulgence of a train of thought which it was the duty 
of the individual, in the first instance, to resolutely battle with 
control and subdue. But in the practice of concentration, the 
power of self-control is immeasurably enhanced. Evil thoughts 
are never allowed to cast their phantasmal shade across the 
clear mental horizon. But if this practice be carried out with- 
out due regard being paid to the collateral subjects of self- 
purification and unselfishness, and without the guidance of a 
master, the chances are that the mental equilibrium is over- 
turned and it degenerates into the ridiculous. Religious fana- 
ticism, sectarian bigotry, superstition and credulity, are the 
natural outcome of a want of self-control. How important it 
is tu trace the connection between a total want of sensibility in 
reLrurd to those impressions which affect the salvation of man 
frum misery and bondage, and a super-exalted sensibility in 
regard to such matters. Both are, to a great extent, dependent 
on eeituin unhealthy conditions of the body. In my opinion. 
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the attention of the physician should be particularly directed 
to the physical conditions of the functions of organic life, when 
he witnesses instances of a specially exalted or depressed con- 
dition of the religious feelings, not clearly traceable to the 
operation of the sixth principle in man. I am aware that there 
is a disposition on the part of those who take an uLtra'Spiritnal 
view of the mind's operations to exaggerate truths which 
ultimately grow into dangerous lies. 

" What cheer," says Emerson, *' can the religious sentiment 
yield, when that is suspected to be secretly dependent on the 
seasons of the year and the state of the blood.' " I knew," he 
continues, ^* a witty physician who found theology in the biliary 
duct and used to affirm that if there was disease of the liver, 
the man became a Calvinist, and if that organ was healthy he 
became q. Unitarian." In reply to this piece of pleasantry, I 
would observe that many a man has considered himself spiritu- 
ally lost whilst under the mental depression caused by a long 
continued hepatic and gastric derangement; and instances 
occur of persons imagining themselves to be condemned to 
everlasting punishment, or that they are subjects to Satanic 
visitation, or hold personal communion with Moses and Jesus 
Christ, owing to the existence of visceral disease and a con- 
gested condition of some one of the great nervous centres. " It 
is probable," says Dr. Cheyne, " that they, who have formed a 
lively conception of the personal appearance of Satan firom 
prints or paintings, had the conception realised in nervous and 
febrile diseases, or after taking narcotic medicines, and it is but 
charitable to believe that Popish legends, which describe 
victories over Satan, by holy enthusiasts, have had their origin 
in delusions of the mind, rather than they were pious frauds." 

Self-control then, is the prime factor which serves to distin- 
guish the ' sublime' from the ' ridiculous,' and to keep the 
mind within legitimate bounds. But in order to ensure 

success in the jDractice of concentration of the mind, it were 

>vell to have a clear conception of the import of the term 

-eir-coiitrol. It is i»ot enough merely to keep control oyer this 

r that passioi); over this or that wrongful action, but by sell- 
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control we should learn to keep complete and full control over 
all the passions, evil thoughts and deeds that together form 
our lower nature. There is nothing so difficult, as to keep 
constant and unremitting watch and ward over our ignoble 
self. The practice of negative virtues is none the less serious 
or difficult than the performance of active charity and bene- 
volence. If we relax the stern wakefulness of reason and 
will — even for a single moment — if we allow the insidious 
advances of even one impure thought for a single moment, 
there is no knowing into what ignoble depths we may be 
hurled. Once admission is granted to an unhallowed sentiment, 
it seldom fails to strike root in congenial soil. Man being a 
composition of the Seraph and the Beast, what heart has been, 
at all times, free from malevolent passion, revengeful emotion, 
lustful unnatural feeling and, alas ! devilish impulses ? Is not 
every bosom polluted by a dark, leprous spot, corroding ulcer 
or centre of moral gangrene P Does there not cling to every 
mind some melancholy reminiscence of the past which throws, 
at times, a sombre shade over the chequered path of life ? We 
may flatter our pharisaical vanity and human pride by affirming 
that we are free from these melancholy conditions of moral 
suffering and sad states of mental infirmity, but we should be 
belying human nature if we were to ignore the existence of such, 
perhaps only temporary, evanescent and paroxysmal conditions 
of unhealthy thoughts and phases of passion. 

There are four great obstacles that stand in the way of the 
practice of concentration of thought, and these are termed in 
Sanskrit (1) Vikshepa, (2) Edsastcddariy (3) Kashdya^ (4) Lay a* 

< 1) Vihhepa is that natural tendency of the mind which makes 

It ever and anon fly from a fixed point. This habitually diffusive 

ten<.l«'ncy of the mind is one of the causes of our bondage. The 

])ractice of concentration is recommended in our Sfuistras, with 

I hij primary object of counteracting this evfl tendency. But the 
apparently insurmountable nature of this tendency is never 
'iiaiiitLsted so strongly as when we try to battle with it. Every 

* 111 attaining to Nirvikalp Samadhi the reader is reminded that these foar 
oUtaclcij appear with but alight modificatioBa. 
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beginner knows how frequently his mind unconsciously wanders 
away from the groove wherein he has been so assiduously striv- 
ing it. Exert yourself to the best of endeavours to keep 
the image standing clearly before you, it gets blurred and 
indistinct in almost no time, and you find, to your utter discom- 
fiture, the mind diverted into quite an unexpected and unlooked- 
for channel. The channels through which the mind thus slips 
away stealthily, afford it impressions either of pleasurable or 
painful character, and according to the predominance of the one 
or other, the second and third obstacles are said to present 
themselves. (2) Rdsdswddan, therefore, is that state of the mind 
in which it broods over pleasurable ideas. Our mind is in such 
intimate sympathy with those impressions which are called 
pleasurable, that when it once reverts to a train of similar ideas, 
it is very hard to turn it away from them and fasten it upon 
the point from whence it wandered. (3) Kashdi/a, again, is that 
condition in which the mind is lost in the recollection of un- 
pleasant thoughts — thoughts whose withering influence and 
death-like shadow over the mind, have been many a time the 
cause of blighting, saddening and often crushing the best, kind- 
est and noblest of human hearts ; (4) the last, though not the 
least of the obstacles to abstract contemplation and concentration 
of thoughts, is what is termed Laya or passivity of the mind. 

In fact, all these obstacles might be reduced to two categories 
of (1) ViMepa and (2) Laya, ie. Diversion of the attention and 
total passivity of the mind, the other two being included in the 
first. Laya^ or passivity of the mind, is that state in which the 
mind is perfectly blank, and which, if continued for a short time 
merges into sleep. This state of the mind, induced during con- 
templation, is replete with dangers and should be perseveringly 
ijuarded against. It is a state which presents an opportunity 

to any passing elementary, or what is worse, it may offer the 
best conductivity to the * magnetism of evil.' The best remedy 
against all these obstacles is an iron will to overcome them, and 
a dogged and persistent drill and discipline of the mind in the 
shape of the daily and intelligent obervance of our Nitya Karma, 

Shree Kshirod Shakma, F. T. S. 
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